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New York. 


L AMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Bellincioni. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 





Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI 
_ New ¥ Carnegie Hall; Philadelp! 408 
Sout! I th Street, and Ogontz Speeds p 
Summe ‘ Portland, Me 

Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa 
ive, and the best of teachers.”—C. B,. LAMPERTI. 

Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 

AND 


EDUCATIONAL I 


CHARLOTTE 


*X CHANGE. 


sSABCOCK, 


CarneGcie Hair, New York 
Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range). 
Concerts, Song Re l Vocal Instruction 
Address ‘The Artists’ ‘Exel ange,’ 
8 East 23d St., New York. ‘Phone: 5541 18th St 


-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Art 


MAX KNITI 


of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Rox 
Washington Terrace, New Y 


Voice Culture 





m 537 


Mail ork 


address: 15 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 


! 





VOICE CULTI RE igh roc SINGING 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 489 Fifth fst Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address 
324 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
Mr porn lanai COOMBS, 
(Church of the H« Communion.) Organ les 
sons and practice g ven on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices 
Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New York. 


POM KARL, 





Head of Vocal Dep artment “ The American 
Institute of Applied a ic 12 West Fif 
ninth Street, New Y ‘Perm anent Studio 
Also CONCERTS and "RECITALS 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Author of Original Methods in Sight nging 
Ear ane ning, Musical Stenography All materials 
‘ righted No authorized teachers in Greate 
Ne N ‘Yor , 

Address 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N, Y 





WADE R. BROWN, 

PIANIST, CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
Director University Schoc f Music 
Raleigh, N. ¢ 
E. H. LOCKHART, Bass-Barirone. 
S - Twer Stree New 
y k V es quick c 1 | ed. Spe 
‘ rk er € e Art f 
Singing taught mic 1 ‘ d Italian 

s¢ Orator 4 cr ( i 
DUDLEY BUCK; Jr 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voices tried Tuesdays and Fridays from 
S10 ¢ arnegic "Hall New York City. 


D BROCKWAY, 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


HOW 


\R 








| 
} 


1 | 
| 


Pupils received in Compositior Harmony, Piano 
nd Sor Interpretation 

Stud 8 18 Carnegie Hall, New York 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 

Organist and ¢ rn er of St. James’ Parist 
New York t the Brooklyn Orator 
Society and Viusurgia, New York, &c, 

81 Park Avenue, New York City 

Mme. LOUISE FINKEL, 

SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC 
255 Fifth Avent 
Between 28th and 2oth Rtecete: New York 

MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 

Wes Street, New York 

LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS concert pi anist 
and teache f pian 1 th lirector 
of Wm. Sherw i and ‘es. A Ni Virgil; cert tifed | 
teacher f the Virg Clavier Method of Technic 

Private and daily class instruction. 
RICHARD ARNOLD 

Concertmaster Pt! 10onice Society 
; INSTRUCTION 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York 


FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Mr 








Third sea New York Ten years in San 
Francisce Pu f Lamperti, the elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing 
ng, | has the ability to form great artists.” 
FRANCES LAMPERT 
Voices 1 Tuesdays and Fridays, 2 to 3 
Stud egie Hall 
JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York 
































NEW YORK SCHOOL OF Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
ACCOMP: heen VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 
Piano Sight Reading a Spe “The Gosford,” 236 West 55th Street, ; ; 
H. W. MEY Tenor ROSET T ry . IENER. Near Broadway, New York. 
Carnegie Hall: Studios jo1-2. a <a 
a eT ee Mrs. ST. JOHN-BRENON, 
wan. emumempiine vinnie ex , FRENCH AND ITALIAN TAUGHT. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Correct Accent ; - 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky MetHop. Studio: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York City ‘ 7 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
— ian ne . : meme 
GRAC Ee Gy. G \RDNER, Tel. 1351 Columbus Room 1201, 
SOPRANO. Carnegie Hall 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicals, Voice Building and : : tn 
Style Injured voices restored by the Behnke I. JERC IME HAYES. 
Methoc Studio 36 Wes wenty-fifth Street. oe 
—_— , , Pi deuet’ cas Gees VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Has resumed teaching at udios, 
Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, yo West Twenty-cighth Street, New York, 
VOICE CULTURE. HENRY.HOLDEN HUSS, 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi ( ege ’ ; 
Residence-Studio MeDon igh St., B’klyn. N.Y PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 
Pu pooperee Se © Concert, Oratorio Wednesday and Saturda 3 Carnegie Hall 
8 East Twe third Str New York Address only 318 East th Street, New York 
M a We ay, 1 y and Saturday 
“ os peas | ER T S ‘TS *R ” >) “RS 
PAUL TIDDEN eo sedis | WERS, 
. . | OICE ¢ 4 AND THE 
PIANIST ART OF SINGING 
314 East 15th Street, New York | Stud and invariable address) Carnegie Ha 
Will accent « limited number of pupil | New York. New York n, Oct May 
} 1 Ka 1 City M son, Pe € I ling, 
ee SOMRISTISS | Ma August Los Angeles, Ca n 
GUSTAV L. BEC KER, | Westminster Hote August 1 Oo er 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of ’ 
PIANO and composition, | JULIA C. ALLEN 
Address 1 West jth Street, New York \ < ae % 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, CORDELIA FREEMAN, 
Tue Art OF SINGING \ e ¢ € 
Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. Powers-Alexander 5t 
( g H New York 
Mme. EMMA WIZJAK-NICOLESCO, : . : : 
: - NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSI(¢ 
VOICE CULTURE axp ree Se dlibl sa’ atieds, Shiies, adie 
Italian Method ART OF SINGING, Wa. M. SEMNACHER, Direct 
Address: 149 West Forty-seventh St., New York “T regard Mr Ser cher as the greatest teacher 
- of pi an n ntr 
. . nse lr. Fleck, Director I 
PE RRY AVERILL—BarITone, Rance Co ege, New York City 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT : saa — . 
anp VOCAL INSTRUCTION. | CHARLES RUSSELL, 
220 Central Park South, New York ‘CELLIST. 
Pupils and Concerts 
J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, Studio: agg Eepilg,and Concerts, oct 
Voice C1 I f wg - ie : ‘ 2 2 
dio: Rooms 4 C. A. Building, | HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
sdlhcchane — VIOLIN SCHOOL 
MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, pee ee ee ee 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 35 Wa n Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Pupils prepared for - 4 . . 
; ( h, Concert and Oratorio HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS, 
Stud 489 Avenue, New York. 
INSTRUCTION 
. ‘ 4 . Voice and 1 Music. 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 3 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
BASSO CANTANTE daira Meat ices 
reiiratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture | CHAS, KONEDSKI-DAVIS 
SI y Stud 36 | Aver New 6 VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
Pu Engagement 
J. HARRY WHEELER, | srerept29 West tighty-ninth Street, New York 
VOICE PLACEMENT ART OF SINGING 
Strictly Italian Method Fk. W. RIESBERG 
Mrs. J. HARR\ WHEELER, \CCOMPANIST 
neert ir t nd lea er 
8: Fifth Ave, corner 16th St., New York City It ru a n—! Ml ee : H t 
. rc Organist Roseville Aver I n ¢ 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, Newark 
" 7 —— — = Re re 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. H = “ New York 
Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught. 
Church, Opera, Concert. rT 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, ». | BENNETT, 
New York City Ir ctor in \ e | nd the Art of 
MR. ano MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, Teacher of M Genevra J e-B p and 
VOICE CULTURE Stud 836 Carnegie H New York 
German and French Lyric Diction 
West Sixty-fifth Street, New York Mme. EMMA RODERIC oy 
Rapid Deve me 
ADOLF GLOSE, COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICE 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director 8 West Forty-fourth Street, New York, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, —— —— = 
Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York. Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
- SOPRANO 
Ik NRICO DU ZE} NSI, Concerts, Re 1 Musicals, Oratorio 
OPERA TENOR, Address I Fifth A e, New York 
Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo- r ‘pEeENE 
st i All Souls’ Ch rob Go d voie cultivated H. W. GREENE, 
by contract 145 East 83d Street, New York VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
cRT ’ Tr TT ” 89 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, sithail ; colbert: _ 
Organist at Great ()rgan iP an DE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 
y Church, Bro: ay. 1 _ sm Piano s no 
PIANO AND ORG HN aren roadway Virgil Method. Pupils n Piano and Harm ny 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School 
& East Thirty-fourth Street, New York of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski 
alicia s in Sight Reading, Ear Training and lime 
ARTHUR CLAASSEN, Stud 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City. 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
341 Jefferson Avenue, ISTITTIITE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. INSTITUTE, 
- 323 East 14th Street, New York. 
Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, Pane 
ndauctec »y 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 
TeacHerS OF CHaRLoTTE Maconpa, Mrs. C. 
LEOPOLD WOLFSOHRHN., Mirnr Harpy anp Josern MAERz. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION Eee ota aa ae 
Studios: os Carnegie Hall, New York El GE NE C. HEF FLEY 9 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue PIANIST AND TEACHER 
‘ ss laelalid ngpen " . e Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall. 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING | _ see z cad 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, DE ~ ry 
YELAIDE C. OKELL, 
230 East 62d Street \ ents ies dint iistie 4 
Complete musical education given to students PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio : 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors Studio: 57 West Eighty-fourth Street, New York 

















ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West oth Street, New York. 


Mr. Ann Mas. THEO. is TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 








LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
og agp oe er 
f the m ‘a the famous master, 
FRANCESCO. LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 


LORENCE DE VERE BOESE, 





TONE PLACING anp THE 
ART OF EXPRESSION 
\ al Stud 7 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
| 14 Sevent Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
VOCAL STUDIO, 
Carnegie Ha 
} New York 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONI 
|} VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLI 
REPERTOIRE FINISH 
128 East 64th St., or address M CAL COURIER 
ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION., 
1 ngton Square East, New York 
| SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts and Oratori 
West Eighty-fifth Street, New York 
Miss GENEVIEVE , SISBEE, 
Pray . 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
| Le zky Met 
| S s ) Ca e Ha Tes York City 
| Signor A. CARBONE, 
Member severa ears Metroy tan Grand 
VOICE CULTURE IN ALL BRANCHES 
S I \ New York 
S. ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O. 
COM POSER—ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR 
*Brick’’ ¢ r 


Beth-El.” 
t r 


COTTLE CONSERVATORY 


PRICI 


red in 


pils 


PRINCI 


INSTRU( 


STELLA 
VOCAL 


Park West 


HOEGSBRO, 
AND TEACHER 


gen Cor 


Miss INGA 
PIANISTE 
thet Mett 
g Ha 
Wednesdays, from 9g to 
SPENCI 


ANIST 


Miss FANNY M 
SOLO OR‘ 
Amer 


Instruction Pian 


JOHN YOUNG, 


rENOR. 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
Musical Lect 


Instruction in 





72 Lawrence 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocat INstRUCTION 


32 West Fifty-sixth Street 

anto of the old Italian school 

ft modern German. 
ieentli ng and Enun- 


Stud 
Combines 
with the de 
Particular at 

ciation 


the bel c 
amat 


tent 


ry style 


yn paid to 


WALTER H 


& Mrs ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 


MR 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musi ales 
Voice Production and Répertoire 
Studio 405 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Mr. CARL C. MULLER, 


f Harmony, Counterpoint 
d the teaching o 


The ren pwned teacher « 
and ( con n resume 
branches at | 
Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenue, New York 


1s 
these 
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NEW YORK. 





BOSTON. 











EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 
Classes forming. Send for circular. 


402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
aa Park Street, Boston. 





Muze. EDWARDS, 





CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
41st Street, New York. 


MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its Geonshes. 


ror West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 


HERMANN SPIELTER, 
COMPOSITION. 
Residence-Studio: 


MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 
PIANIST. 
836 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Cencerts, Recitals, etc. 
HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
198 West 6sth Street, New York. 


BRUNO HUREN, 


Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 


To Vocalists—R erepice, style and finish. 
West Fifty- ovens Street, 
New York City. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
FERSONA AL mY MONT LOUNTERE, LES- 








1190 Park Avenue. 

















non Aa 
COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 


” 


Author of “Analytical Hiermeng. Theory 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis.” 2%, of 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


al 80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 
HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund 
New York Studio: Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 10 Agate Court 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York. 
Address: Normal College, New York. 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR 
2611 Broadway, New York. 











Tel.: o72 Riverside 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ass Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


SOPRANO. 
Recital. Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 205 West séth Street. New York. 


Miss FLORENCE HUBERWALD, 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management of Henry Wolfsohn. 
Voice Culture. Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall. 


FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


207, The Van Dyck, 
939 Eighth Avenue, 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst St., New York 











Studio: 
New York 





KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 


McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE. 
Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction. 
SBRIGLIA METHOD TAUGHT. 
Studio address: American — of Appl lied 
Music, 212 West New Yor 





MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 


VOICE CULTURE 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





MARIE L. EVERETT, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Holds a recent Dipléme Superieur com poaipee 





Marchesi, Paris. Address: “The opley 
Copley — oston. 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
199 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-BARITONE. 

Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals Vocal Instruc- 

tion, Coaching in Oratorio a ny 4 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


Faelten Piaaoforte School 


Maintains the highest musical and technical 
standards. mplete courses for adults 
and children. Normal! school for teachers. 
Students’ Home for young women. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert. 

Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 13: Tremont Street, Boston. 


EDWARD PHILLIPS, 


BASS SOLOIST. 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 
Huntington Chambers, 
Mr. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
jo and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Back Bay 1089s. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO. 


Large three-manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Harpist, 























Boston. 

















Boston Symphony Orchestra 
avaptoay | Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Art of Breathing and Tone cateaten, 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 














MEZZO CONTRALTO. 


Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert 
Address: 


New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 








Residence, 67 2.5 38th och Berest. 


304 West 72d Street, New York 


NEW YORK. 


SOPRANO. 
Address: 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 


126 West Sixty-sixth Street, New York. 





NEW YORK. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery. Brooklyn, New York. 














ARTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES, 
BARITONE. 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicales, Vocal 
603 Carnegie Hall, or 


71 West rosth Street, New York. 


Instruction 





wWiLuam A. WEGENER 


TENOR, 
Concert and Oratorie. Vocal Instruction. 
401 CARNEGIE HALL. 





ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 


Studio: 80 Carnegie Hall. 
*Phone: 1350 Columbus. 


Permanent address: 23 W. 84th Street, New York 


THEODORE PARKMAN CARTER, 


ACCOMPANIST, 
Concerts, Recitals, Society Musicales. 








KATE STELLA BURR, ACCOMPANIST. 

Vocal Culture, Style, Finish, Oratorio, Son 
work entire, Languages. The School of Chure 
Music also concisely presented. ew anist-Directo 
Grace M. E. Chureh. Studio: 


The Biltmore, 56 West 58th St., New York. 


| VOCAL & OPERATIC SCHOOL, 





: DIRECTOR, 
est Sad Street. MME. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 


Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 





W. R. HEDDEN, = Bac. 
Fellow Am. Guild of Or ‘anists. 
Organ, Piano, Harmony, Vocal Co:ching, Choi 
Training, boys or mixed voices; Sight Readin 
Large electric organ. 2% E. Thirty-fifth St., N. 


St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


|M. J. SCHERHEY, 





r 





Miss VIRGINIA 7 tran 


Pianist and Tea 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
go Park Ave., corner 794 St.. New York. 
Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1162. 


Studio: 


SUMMER TERM. 





J. W. PARSON PRICE. 
Voice Culture and Art of Sosieg. 
10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 


frank among teachers.’ wugt Garcia. 


“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 


and his style of singing entitle him to a high 
A 


wom Zollman Conser- 
vatory of Music, 








WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 


120 West ragth Street, New York. 
Partial Scholarships. Circulars on application. 


69 West 126th Street. 


(Near Lenox Ave.) 


Joseph 8. Zeltimas, Director. 
Send for Catalogue. 








MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
po oo receive a limited number 4 P 
605 Carnegie Hall. 


il 
csidence: 


New York City. 


uM p—-— Park. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 








LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Cotiestee mt i) of Vannuccini. 
ie Hall, New York. 


MAX DECSI, 


VOCAL SPECIALIST. 





mis, Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agnes 
Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Sibyl Sam- 
Paul De La 
Bertha 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Selo Violinist and Teacher; aise Theory 





and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 











MICHIGAN. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 

The acknowledged leading musical institution of Michigan. 
All branches taught. Faculty of thirty-six eminent teachers, 
including world renowned artists. Prices moderate 

New handsomely illustrated catalogue on application 

F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 








805-6 C 


GIACOMO MINKOWSKY, 


Vorct§8 





ARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 





Circulars sent upon application. 


MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


reswence stunio: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WES1. 








Price Reduced from $80 to $60. 








he anticipation of the OPENING of the 

Fall Classes for the Teaching and 
Study of the Pianoforte, the prices have 
been reduced twenty-five per cent. on all 
styles of 


The Improved VIRGIL Practice Clavier, 


the most perfect and scientific aid to the 
teacher and student ever devised. 
Send for Catalogue 
VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER Co. 
f11 West§22d Street, New York City. 











THE TEKNI 


For sale and rent by 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 





The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


KLAVIER. 


Mrs, A. M. Virgil. 


West 15th St., NEW YORK. 





Peabody Conservatory 


Gus 

















of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


Joha E. Barkworth, Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis 8B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendeahi, Pietro Minetti, 
Edwin Farmer, J.C. Van Huisteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATIOFR, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Our Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 








ARTISTIC 
CONOVER PIANOS 











finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Excellence in Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 


Grands and Uprights. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 








musical profession and the public. 
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MONG the 


nts 


various important musical 
of the the 
vital one was the first Berlin 
of Richard 
ne act opera, or rather song poem, 


week most 


eve 


production Strauss’ 








is the librettist calls it, “Die 

Feuersnoth.” The work was 

rought out first at Dresden last 

year, and later was given at 

Vienna, where it met with doubt 

ful success. The original per- 

proved an unqualified victory for 

é er Such was the case here in Berlin, 
where t mposer conducted in person, and where he 
has a f friends Among the throng of first nighters 
which filled the Royal Opera House last Tuesday evening 
there wa 1 a large percentage of Richard Strauss en 
thusiast ! é ecess of the novelty was an assured 
one before t curtain went up. If anyone had doubted 
th reception accorded the composer-conductor when 
he appeared to take the baton would have convinced him 
of the contrary. Strauss appeared even more calm than 
usual, and he led his work with a circumspection and an 
attention to the slightest details in his exceedingly com- 
plicated orchestration that showed him to be possessed of 
perfect self contre To the writer, who talked with 


Richard Strauss an hour before, this outward calmness ap- 


peared like an assuredness of success which seems to have 
its fundamental element in the free superiority of an artist 
He does not recoil even 


who knows his own worth fully. 


before a slight particle of self irony 


Strauss confesses that it was he who caused 


Wolzogen to transplant the action of the 
Munich, and, though it is supposed to 


in medizval ti 


Richard 
Bar« 


Singgedicht 


Ernst ym von 
to 
when sorcerers still abounded, 
monologue in which the hero thunders 
away at the old Munich Philistines of the last cen- 
who refused Wagner and to the king the erection of 
the theatre which now makes Bayreuth the Mecca of Wag- 
as to drive Wagner per 


mes 


lace 





nto ita 
good 
tury 
nerd und who went so far 
sonally of Munich. 
Ebner, the hero in Richard Strauss’ opera, speaks, though 
alluded to as Meister Reichhart, would easily be 
recognized as Richard Wagner when the sorcerer sings: 


m 
out The master of whom Kunrad der 


he is 


“Sein Wagen kam allzugewagt Euch vor, 
Da triebt Ihr den Wagner aus dem Thor,” 
even if after the words “Schmahlich habt Ihr ihn 


ausgejagt in neidischer Niedertracht” the Wanderer Leit- 
motiv, from “Der Nibelungenring,” did not make its ap- 
pearance in the orchestra in the original key of D flat, 
and the instrumentation Richard Wagner. 

The clear allusion to Richard Strauss himself, which is 


by 


found in the lines: 

“Den boesen Feind, den triebt Thr nit aus 

Der stellt sich Euch immer auf’s neu zum Strauss,” 
might be taken either in the spirit of self irony, or it is 


a case of self idolatry. I prefer the former idea, and con- 


sider the entire ““Feuersnoth” as little more than an inten- 
tional huge joke played upon the Munich Philistines, who, 
in Richard Strauss’ opinion, understood and treated him 
no better than they did his “predecessor,” Richard Wagner. 

In a forced pun Wolzogen succeeds in bringing his own 
name into the libretto, and into the foreground, in the fol- 
lowing line: 

“Wohl zogen mannige wackere Leut’.” 

This sort of writing is perfectly puerile, and is all the 
more to be wondered at, as otherwise the old German lan- 
guage is handled by Wolzogen in masterly manner, and his 
verses are excellent. The whole oratio pro domo, however, 
which Kunrad holds to the citizens from the balcony of 
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the house of t 


monologue style seems to me to be out of place and out of 


It certainly has nothing to do with the action of 
it is merely an interpolation in 


ted 


ca 


time. 
“Die 
libretto, 

The action itself is taken from an old legend, which in 
flavor strongly reminds me « Marc A. Blumen 
berg used to relate when in stag company about a lady 
who saved a ship. It does not bear repetition in print, 
but to naked 
truth, the story of the contents of the Audenaerde legend 
so tersely told by Wolzogen. Suffice it to state that light 
and fire are restored to the citizens only after Kunrad is 
received in bridal embrace by Dimuth, the burgomaster’s 
daughter, who at first jilted the young lover 
had rashly kissed her in public, and had 
him for this misdemeanor by lifting him up in an old 
fashioned elevator on the outside of her father’s mansion 
promising to take him into her chamber, and then leaving 
him suspended in his basket in mid air. Of course, th 
citizens gather one and all, and rile the lover in his more 
As he happens to be a 


Feuersnoth”; 


and might as well be elimina 


f « 
ta 


story 


neither does, if one would want state the 


after he 
punished 


ridiculous than perilous position 
sorcerer, he revenges himself by extinguishing all fires 
and light, which shall be restored only after Kunrad is 
successful in his fell purposes regarding Dimuth. The dif- 
ference between Marc Blumenberg’s and Ernst von Wol- 
zogen’s story that the other the 
ship know nothing of their salvation through the self sac- 
rifice of the handsome lady, and the fact would probably 
never have been known had not the savior herself told it 
to a lady friend, who of course told it to still another one, 
and thus it gradually came to the knowledge of the editor 
in chief of Toe Mustcat Courter. In “Die Feuersnoth,” 
however, the people, who are badly frightened at the sud- 
den absence of light and warmth, beseech Dimuth in 
chorus from the outside of the house to yield to Kunrad’s 
conditions. What then happens is not to the 
chorus or the audience, but is told in orchestral language 
by Richard Strauss in so clear and veristic style that the 
prelude to the third act of “Lohengrin,” the finale of the 
first act and even the first half of the second act of “Tris- 
tan’ tic. I 
not say that it is half so artistic, let alone xsthetic, and 


now is passengers on 


visible 


seem comparatively coy and naively er can 
least of all in any degree as beautiful, as is Wagner’s 
music in the above cited and also in the “Tannhauser” 
bacchanal excerpts 

When I heard this fragment from “Die Feuersnoth” for 
the first time at a New York Philharmonic concert last 
season under Paur’s direction I did not understand it, and 
now, since I understand it, I do not like it. The opera as 
a whole, either musically or dramatically, does not satisfy 
me. The libretto is much too episodic, and I do not com- 
prehend the principal figure, which has no definite char- 
acter whatsoever. One and the other of the writers de- 
clare him to be a symbolical person. Well, if Wolzogen 
in Kunrad meant to represent the artist as such he should 
have made this fact plainer and should have given us to 
understand: The artist is in need of the love of woman. 
Is it withheld from him, he cannot create, and without 
such creativeness the world would lack light and warmth. 
But if this be the meaning of “Die Feuersnoth” then the 
vulgar, gradually, ever so gradually and voluptuously, ap- 
proached physical end of the action should not have been 
made its climax, which, though I am not a prude, as those 
know who know me, I felt as a slight and an insult to 
maidenhood, for the woman who saved the ship is not the 
sort of woman who is fit to inspire the artist. She may be 
a vixen, but she is not a virgin, and as Goethe has it “The 
eternal in woman draws us upward.” 

As for Richard Strauss’ music in “Die Feuersnoth,” I 
can only repeat what I have said about all of his latest 








he burgomaster of Munich in Hans Sachs’ 


the 
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works—viz., that first he conquered technic, and that now 
technic has made a slave of him. He is growing more 
and more complicated in his facture; he keeps on piling 
up colors, some of them of most gorgeous hues but his 
drawing is growing weaker and his thematic invention 
less and less pregnant I heard recently some pian 
pieces of his and the violin concerto, all belonging to h 
earliest period, and noted with wonder the conventional 
ity of it, the close clinging to traditional forms, the sir 
ple, frequently Mendelsso melodic lines, and yet 
how, especially in the o the concerto and 
in the contents of the final move , one can note traces 
of the future Richard Strauss. He reached his highest 
development, in my opinion, it ‘Death and Trans 
figuration,” by the side of which place only his 
“Don Juan,” and then begins, a to my humble 
opinion, despite such glorious mon as the opening 
phrase of “Thus Spake Zarat} t the decadence of 
Richard Strauss. In like proportion as his technic pro 
ceeds, his inventive power becomes less fertile and les 
pregnant. In “Die Feuersnoth” it is near to low ebb, and 
there is almost no originality in his themes He begir 
to look for material outside of himself, and it, 
course, in folk tunes, which are appropriate in the places 
where he employs them, but are in no wise superior t 
those Engelbert Humperdinck, for tance, makes use 0 
in “Hansel und Gretel.’ However, nobody would b 
ustified in calling tl latter as great a composer 
Richard Strauss; the vast difference between the 
one never was a really great composs bt erely a 
clever Wagner epigone, while Ri Straus 
best works, justified the belief that he would | 
I rche il predece s. There are some who st 
cling to this belie nd among them is nearly the wl 
the Allegemeiner Deutscher Musikverein crew. I hor 
estly and sincerely believe, however, that they will find 
he elves ft ike d it Richard Strauss now, a 
though only tl y g \ ge, is on the down 
ward track. My zg king for the man does 
not blind my judgme ip ew f the composer 
and my only w that the futur Ly prove me to b 
in error, and that the others were more farsighted 
displayed keener susceptibilities than I am ig 
instance 
The periormance <¢ Dis Feu Ss Vas is | 4 
ated, an admirable one so far as the orchestra w 
¢ ed Less wa s G 1 
which Strauss wr y dificult ally tor 
hildren Nevert eve ng we A enoug! 
der the composer’s watchful direct Scenically and mu 
s j the premiere left little to be desired Of the sole 
ists Berger, in the par f Kunrad, deserves paln 
His clear, high baritone voice is excellently adapted f 
the music allotted to him, and being in excellent voice | 
ombined with noble tone production very impressiv 
characteristic delivery of the part. Vocally also Miss De 
tinn, as Dimuth, did justice to her role, but the strange 
situation into which libretto places her s¢ l 
hamper the display of her best histrionic qualities, and she 
was lacking in both poetry and gracefulness of impersona 
tion. Her three young lady friends, who are treated mos 
felicitously by Richard Strauss, were, on the other hand 
charmingly represented by Misses Dietrich and Rothauser 


Mrs. 
On the same evening Richard Strauss con 


and Goetze 


ducted also t 


first performance at the Royal Opera House of “Camille 
Saint-Saéns’ new ballet gavotte It was to be expecte 
of so tasteful a musician as the greatest of living Fren 
omposers that he would avoid the beaten track of tl 
polka and waltz rhythms, in which most ballet com 





are wont to indulge. Although the subject 


is of the most conventional kind, the music of Saint-Saéns 


is frequently of ravishing charm, gracefulness and clever 
ness. His orchestration is just as lucid as that of Strauss 
is overladen. His French characteristics shine forth in the 
intellectual, lightly sensuous rhythmic forn nd quasi 


antique dance movements and phrases which he revived in 





brilliant instrumentation in this ballet 

Mile. dell’ Era, in the title part, delighted the eye a 
much as the music did the ear, and as the general ensem 
ble in the dances, as well as in the mise-en-scéne, proved a 
faultless one, it will readily be understood that as a con 
trast to the work of the German composer the graceful 
ballet of the Frenchman was a welcome and well received 
second half of the bill 

e= = 

While the premiére was in progress the | g 
Quartet gave the first of four chamber music rees a 
Beethoven Hall. I have in past seasons written so often 
and so explicitly about the merits of this extraordinary ot 
ganization that I could confine myself now to mentioning 


merely their program and the fact that they played with 


the but their soirée gained 


first 


the 


combination, 


all of ir accustomed success, 


in so far as the Bohemians could boast of co-operation 
of Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeislet rhe 
cording to the unanimous verdict of those 


ALL Ul 
who were able to attend the concert, 


ac 
Berlin critics 


was a highly satis 
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factory one, and the performance of Dvorak’s “Dumbka” 
Piano Quintet in A major, which is one of the battle 
horses of this fine string quartet, is said to have been a 
most enjoyable one. Kirsch, of the Boersen Courier, told 
me that he never heard a more musicianly reading of a 
chamber music work by a woman, or a more perfect en- 
semble and blending of the tone of the piano with the 
strings, than this performance of the Dvorak work. 

The string quartets which surrounded this quintet were 
Tschaikowsky’s E flat minor one, op. 30, dedicated to the 
memory of Ferdinand Laub, and Haydn’s G major Quartet, 
op. 7. 
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It speaks volumes for the musical receptive qualities of 
the Berlin people that, besides the Philharmonic, the Royal 
Orchestra’s and the Richard Strauss modern cycle of sym- 
phony concerts, the concerts given of late years by the 
Meiningen Court Orchestra are decidedly well patronized. 
Of course, when General Musikdirector Fritz Steinbach 
will lay down the conductorship of this orchestra in 
order to take up that of the Cologne Guerzenich concerts, 
the traveling appearances here of the organization over 
which Hans von Biilow once presided will probably cease 
altogether. This winter, however, we shall have the 
Meiningers still with us, and Berlin is evidently bent upon 
enjoying them to the last. The first concert on Saturday 
was attended by such a throng that no vacant seat was to 
be found at the Singakademie, though the press had been 
treated rather sparingly in the matter of tickets. Follow- 
ing the maxims of Pegujar’s New York offices, I bought 
mine, and the artistic treat I enjoyed was worth more than 
the price of the ticket. 

Old man Joachim, the ever popular principal soloist at 
this concert, had one of his fine evenings, and played with 
an admirable quality of tone and exquisite finish of technic 
three movements of Mozart’s Haffner serenade. He was 
applauded to the echo 

Together with Prof. Georg Schumann, of the Sing- 
akademie, and Chamber Musician Marigold, the veteran 
violinist later on in the program performed Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach’s fifth Brandenburgian Concerto for piano, flute 
and violin, with accompaniment of violins, violas, ’celli 
and continuo (the double basses), which proved an un- 
alloyed treat. , 

The orchestral works, which the Meiningers gave under 
Steinbach’s direction in their straightforward, unvarnished 
style, with an almost military precision of attack and 
general ensemble, which is also their characteristic, were 
first some variations, op. 36, by Edward Elgar, the most 
prominent and promising among the modern English 
composers. The work shows considerable skill in the- 
matic treatment and general technic of facture, and the 
variations rivet the attention of the musical connoisseur, 
despite the fact that the theme itself is neither a very 
original nor a very strong one. 

Prof. Georg Schumann’s Serenade, op. 32, which had 
its initial performance from manuscript on this occasion, 
is also the work of a more skillful than imaginative musi- 
cian. The present director of the Singakademie chorus 
knows how to write brilliantly for orchestra, and he finds 
effective and frequently whimsical new ways of express- 
ing his musical thoughts. An intermezzo in A minor, 
which is very clever, and the “moonlight” movement, de- 
scribed as “What the Girl Speaketh,” with its tender 
monologue for the clarinet, surrounded by an orchestral 


halo of harp accompaniment, were received with special 
favor by the audience. These are the best movements of 
the four that constitute the serenade. Muehlfeld, the 


-elebrated clarinetist of the Meiningers, gave a poetical 
and delightfully suave reading of the giri’s speech, and 
was deservedly the recipient of an extra round of applause. 

Brahms’ Fourth Symphony was the final number of the 


As it may interest our readers and the many friends of 
the talented young American violinist Edwin Grasse, of 
New York, to read of his continued successes in Ger- 
many, I give herewith in literal translation the reprint of 
a number of criticisms from the foremost journals of 
Berlin and Leipsic, showing the judgment of the press 
and public on the successful accomplishment of as diffi- 
cult a feat as was ever undertaken by so youthful an artist 
before the sternest judges in Europe. This lad of eighteen 
may well be proud of his success. The following are 
some of the,amany press notices: 

In the Beethoven Saal on October 4 the blind violinist Edwin 
Grasse won a brilliant success by his performance of the E flat 
major Concerto of Mozart, the D major of Beethoven and the G 
minor Sonata of Bach (the latter unaccompanied). With the first 
touch of the bow, his tone holds one spellbound. The inner warmth 
and ideal purity and beauty of his tone convince the hearer that this 
violinist gives a part of his own life when he allows his instrument 
to sing. 

His playing of the Bach Sonata was particularly distinguished by 
the power of his bowing, without trace of coarseness, and the abso- 
lute clearness with which he built up the very difficult fugue. Mr. 
Grasse must rank among the most distinguished of the younger 
generation of violinists —E. E. Taubert, Die Post, Berlin, October 


7, 1902. 





A blind violinist, Edwin Grasse, who concertized here last winter, 
appeared again before the public last evening in the Beethoven 
Saal, where he won with the assistance of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra a complete and undisputable success. The very great progress 
made by Mr, Grasse since his first appearance here is unmistakable. 
His technic has developed extraordinarily without in any way injur 
ing the beautiful and luscious quality of his tone, or the warmth 
of his playing, and he must now rank as a fully matured artist, and 
those who yesterday heard his performance of the Mozart E flat 
major Concerto, the G minor Sonata of Bach (unaccompanied) and 
the D major Concerto of Beethoven could well agree with me that 
before us stood a thoroughbred violinist of whom much will be 
spoken in public musical life. This judgment must be rendered in 
spite of a trifling mishap in the first movement of the Beethoven 
Concerto, and in the rendition of the Bach Sonata, absolutely without 
cavil, for its performance fully justified the very highest expecta 
tions.—O. T., Berliner Boersen Courier, October s, 1902. 





The young blind violinist Edwin Grasse deserves to be praised for 
the great stride forward made by him since his so favorable intro 
duction here last season. With the assistance of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra he gave a concert in Beethoven Saal and delighted his 
audience by his accurate and thoroughly musicianly playing. His 
tone and technic have been splendidly developed, and his delivery 
is full of temperament. He justly deserved the enthusiastic applause 
accorded him.—Berliner Lokal Anzeiger, October 8, 1902. 





Edwin Grasse, who gave his concert on October 4, with the assist 
ance of the Philharmonic Orchestra, held his audience in rapt 
attention until the end of his program. Mr. Grasse, who is still a 
young violinist, proved his artistic earnestness by the choice of the 
Mozart E flat major Concerto, Bach’s G minor Sonata and the Bee- 
thoven Concerto for interpretation, rising in every particular to the 
requirements of his difficult program. His tone is glowing, his dex- 
terity overcomes all technical complications and his intonation is 
pure and his tone euphonious throughout. To Bach the inner self 
of this artist stands closely related, and Beethoven he brings very 
near to us. In the last number we might have wished the final 
rondo played with more freshness and spirit, though it seemed to us 
as if the artist had tired somewhat toward the end of this large 
work. The great applause accorded him by his auditors was fully 
deserved. May it have brightly illumined the night of this young 
artist, for he is blind.—Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, October 
6, 1902. 





A few words are still to be spoken regarding the blind violinist 
Edwin Grasse, who, with the assistance of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, gave a concert last Saturday in Beethoven Saal, where he played 
the Concerto in E flat major of Mozart and the D major of Beethoven 
Already known here as a thorough artist, Mr. Grasse responded to 
the highest demands of his program, even those of the G minor 
Bach Sonata (unaccompanied), which he satisfied in every particular. 
His technic proved itself accurate and brilliant, and his delivery 
marked by intense feeling. The great applause of his auditors was 
thoroughly deserved.—Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, October 11, 1902 





Edwin Grasse was adjudged by us in the earlier part of the year 
a distinguished violin artist. After the lapse of almost a year he 
has proven himself a perfect master of his instrument. His tone 
has strength and beauty, his technic is most fortunately developed 
and his delivery demonstrates his possession of ripe musical intelli- 
gence and poetic feeling. Mozart’s E flat major Concerto, Bach’s G 
minor Sonata for the violin alone, and Beethoven’s in all respects 


only concerto served to brightly illumine the predominant character 
of this eminent violinist. The large audience was deservedly lavish 
in its applause.—Musik und Theaterwelt, Berlin, October 9, 1902. 





In the Beethoven Saal, accompanied by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the blind violinist Edwin Grasse, who introduced himself so favor- 
ably last season, again appeared. The performance of this industrious 
and intelligent artist gave me a most genuine joy. In nearly every- 
thing which he offered—I heard the Mozart E flat major Concerto, 
the Bach G minor Sonata and the first movement of the Beethoven 
Concerto—the. violinist responded almost absolutely to every de- 
mand of his difficult undertaking. Particularly satisfactory was the 
sturdy healthfulness with which he played the Bach Sonata and 
his uncommon perfection of style in the cadenza of the Beethoven 
Concerto. There was no lack of lively and sincere applause.—M. St., 
Leipziger Signale fair die Musikalische Welt, October 8, 1902. 


Supported by the New Concert Orchestra, under direction of 
Ferd. Schafer, the blind violinist Edwin Grasse introduced himself 
most favorably. He played concerti of Mozart (E flat major) and 
Beethoven, and Bach’s G minor Sonata. He combines with an al 
ready highly developed technic great clearness of intonation. He 
shows a most uncommon ripeness of judgment in his interpreta- 
tions, so that in the Bach Sonata and the Beethoven Concerto, above 
all in the cadenza, his performance was in almost everything mag 
nificently successful.—E. Rochlich, Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik, 
Leipsic, October 15, 1902 

CONCERT OF EDWIN GRASSE. 

He who introduces himself with Mozart, Bach and Beethoven de 
serves to be earnestly judged. Mr. Grasse’s present eminent abilities 
(he is still a boy in years) justify the most brilliant expectations 
His best performance was that of the Bach Sonata, which he played 
with an extraordinary beauty of tone and an intellectual ripeness 
which, considering his age, was simply amazing. The seldom 
played Mozart E flat major Concerto was also played by Mr. Grasse 
In the rapid movements one could have wished 
for less pedagogic conscientiousness and a dash of champagne 
spirit. His “piano’”’ in the slower movements, particularly in dimin 
uendo passages, was of poetic effectiveness, while the strength and 
largeness of his tones were most noticeable in the Bach Sonata.- 
Prof. Alex. Winterberger, Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, Octo 
ber 14, 1902. 


with great success. 





A talented violinist, Edwin Grasse, born in New York, gave a con 
with great success. He was assisted by 
the New Leipsic Concert Orchestra. Mr. although but 
eighteen years old, is already a distinguished one rich 
in promise, an artist “by the grace of God and the muses,” who 
consecrates himself to his work with holy earnestness. He played 
the seldom heard Violin Concerto of Mozart in E flat major, fol 
lowed this with the Bach G minor Sonata (for violin alone), and 
crowned his work with a performance of Beethoven's difficult Violin 
Concerto, which, excepting an occasional nervous haste, was played 
with perfection of style, nobility of tone and a high degree of tech 
nical development. In the rendition of the Bach Sonata the player 
exhibited both solid and brilliant characteristics, a rich singing tone, 
perfect intonation and nobility of expression. His best in the Mozart 
Concerto was the adagio, which he played with a depth of feeling 
gladdening to both ear and heart, for it was most soulful, and herein 
we think lies the surest proof of his true musical calling. The au 
dience testified its appreciation by many recalls, glad that so noble a 
program had been offered them.—Leipziger Zeitung, October 13, 1902 
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Arthur Nikisch offered for the second concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra a brilliant program in brilliant 
performance. After Peter Cornelius’ in Berlioz’s style com 
posed and orchestrated overture to “The Barber of Bag 
dad,” there followed as principal orchestral number of the 
evening Anton Bruckner’s Second Symphony in C minor 
There seems to be a general craving now to pay off a 
debt of gratitude to Bruckner, who during his lifetime 
was too much neglected, and now is made perhaps a trifle 
too much of. Only lately Richard Strauss gave us the first 
symphony, and now Nikisch follows with the second. It 
may seem somewhat strange that both works stand in C 
minor, but originally an unpublished symphony in D minor, 
which the composer later declared to be worthless, and a 
sketch of still another symphony in B flat, which was also 
repudiated by the author, intervened between the first and 
what is now numbered as Bruckner’s second symphony 
The latter is by far superior to its predecessor, and, despite 
a certain hesitancy in the continuation of the development 
of his themes, displayed in frequent and many times quite 
unexpected pauses, this work is in form the best and in 


cert yesterday evening 
Grasse, 
violinist, 





program. 
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Soloist during the past season with Gericke, 
Thomas, Paur, Walter and Frank Damrosch, 
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The 


are 


contents the least prolix of Bruckner’s symphonies 
beginning and the of the Andante in A flat 
exceedingly fine and of great beauty of melos. The final 
movement, though somewhat irregular in form, is of great 
originality of conception. 

Volkmann's well known Serenade in D minor for string 


close 


its obstinately melancholy ‘cello obligato, 
once upon a time a standard number of the Thomas Or 
much applauded and relished by the audi- 
In it the successor to Anton Hekking as first ‘cellist 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Joseph Malkine, dis 
played warm tone and refinement of musical phrasing 
This 
by an artist who is known to New York, as she is to Paris, 
Brussels, Moscow, St. Petersburg and other large cities 
but who hitherto was a stranger to Berlin. I speak of 
Felia Litvinne, Eduard de Reszké’s sister-in-law, 
who, as dramatic soprano, created a sensation last winter 
in Paris through her impersonations of Isolde and Brinn 
hilde. She is the possessor of a beautiful more mezzo than 
high soprano voice, for in the middle and lower register 
material fullest in most pleasing in 
quality. Moreover, the lady knows how to sing. Her art 
and intelligence of delivery made acceptable and enjoyable 
trite fragment stanzas from Gounod’s 
“Sappho,” and in the final of the program, 
overwhelming and transcendentally beautiful self immo 
lation of Briinnhilde, from “Die Gétterdammerung,” 
Madame Litvinne, who sang it in purest German, just as 
the test of Gounod’s music 
The audience 


orchestra, with 


chestra, was 


ence, 


work was sandwiched between two vocal soli 


great 


her is volume and 


even so a as the 


number the 


she had delivered in flawless 
French, made a decidedly deep impression 
for minutes after the close of the concert did not get tired 
of applauding and recalling both Madame Litvinne and 


Arthur Nikisch. 


eS € 
A concert which was of far more than average interest 
to Americans was that at the Philharmonie last evening 


The hall was crowded to its utmost, gallery, boxes and all 
I justified in cabling to THe Musica Courter that 
an audience of more than 2,500 people listened to the ex 
quisite piano playing of Arthur Hochmann, of New York, 
who scored a most pronounced success upon a superb Wiss 
As it was the first time that this 


was 


ner concert grand piano 


American instrument appeared a German concert 


platform, you may take it for granted that it was scrutini 
The forward 


upon 


zingly listened to by many in the audience 

strides the American manufacturers 
grands have been making within the last decade and the 
push they display in bringing their instruments to the no- 
ce of the music public seem to be alarming some of the 
They are becoming aware that 


which of concert 


ti 
German manufacturers 
while they were sleeping upon their laurels the unceasingly 


active Americans have grown into serious rivals. The 
connoisseurs at the Philharmonie last evening—and there 
were many of them—exchanged looks of surprise when 


rich, sonorous and voluptuously vel 
he dain 


they heard the full 
vety tones of the Wissner grand, 
tiest of pianissimo could be distinctly heard in every part 
Its fine action, as 
f 


¢ 


which even in 
of the largest of Berlin’s concert halls 
abso 
of 
the 


shown in rapid repetitions and faci® scale runs « 
likewise upon, and 
purity quality 
of the 
as I happen to 
I enter 


si 
of 
pianos 


lute was commented ), 


the 


evenness, 


course, and noble 


treble, 


was 
the 
“made in Germany 


great 
most 


part 


{ usually in 


Mr. Wissner, 
a gentleman 


weakest 
who, 


i amiable as he is an 


know, 
prising and level headed piano manufacturer, may be sin 


Ss just as 


cerely congratulated upon the success he achieved in crit 
ical Berlin 

He could hardly have selected a finer and better suited ex- 
ponent of the virtues of his concert grand than he found in 
Hochmann. This exceedingly talented young pianist has de 
veloped into a mature and most finished artist since I heard 
him here a couple of years ago, when he had just left the 
protecting wing of Prof. Xaver Scharwenka and ventured 
‘ut upon the concert platform for the first time in Berlin 
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Technically his scales, arpeggios and trills are excitingly 
brilliant, and his tone is as luscious as it is pure and sym 
pathetic. The latter is also the right adjective for his 
playing and his concert appearance. He performed in 
most poetic style Schumann’s “Arabeske,” brilliantly and 
yet tenderly Tschaikowsky’s Barcarolle in F minor, and 
with utmost grace Chopin’s A flat waltz. In a very clever 
study in A flat by Emil Sauer, named for some mysteri 
ous reason, but not appropriately at all, ‘““Empfindung im 
Walde” (“Sentiment the Woods”), Mr. Hochmann 
displayed his advantages in rapid staccato playing and 
repetition, while he let loose his whole technical fireworks 
in the sixth of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies. He was 
made much of by the audience, and, after ever so many 
the irresistible demands of the encore 


in 


recalls, yielded to 
fiends. 

Mr. Hochmann will leave for New York by the Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm on Tuesday of next week. May he be as 
successful in his native land as he was at his last concert 
in Berlin! 

oe & 
Georg Anthes, the Dresden court opera tenor, has been 
heard from. He says the news of his having broken his 
contract is not true, and that, with the knowledge and con 
sent of the Saxonian intendancy, his shattered health will 
be mended at his mother’s home, after which he will go 
to America, and later on to England and Russia 


= <= 


Leopold Godowsky has returned from a short but very 
successful concert tournée in England, and will resume 
his pianistic and pedagogic Berlin activity next Monday 


eS = 
Angelo Neumann, the energetic and enterprising Prague 
Berlin I happened 
intendancy royal thea 
Hochberg 
into a new Meisterspiele scheme, similar to the one which 
was carried out with a fair degree of financial, but less 
artistic, success under Neumann’s régime during the last 
Whether he succeeded in gaining the count’s 
approval of his plans I cannot say, but I have my doubts 


recently 
of 


operatic director, was 


the 


in 


to meet him at the 
tres, where he was trying to persuade Count 


season. 


about it, for His Excellency was not exactly overpleased 
with the results of the first venture. Angelo Neumann, 
with his jet plack, fiercely turned up mustaches, looks as 
young as did years ago, when, with Anton 
Seidl as conductor, he gave his traveling “Nibelungen” 
cycle performances all over Germany 


he twenty 


=e <= 
The directorship of the Crefeld Conservatory has passed 
from Gottlieb Noren into the hands of Musikdirector 


rheodor Mueller-Reuter 
Se <& 


Among the callers at the Berlin office of THe Musica 
Courier during the last few days were: Dr. Louis Grasse, 


of New York; Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, from Baltimore; 
Arthur Hochman, the American pianist, who, like 
Mrs. Hutcheson, will leave for New York on the 4th 


inst. by steamer Kronprinz Wilhelm from Bremen; Moriz 


Rosenthal, the eminent pianist, who has just been deco 
rated with the knighthood cross of the Order of 
Isabella the Catholic, of Spain; Wassily Besckirsky, 
Jr., the Russian violin virtuoso; Miss Sonja Ullstein, 
from Odessa, a piano pupil of Professor Door, 
of the Vienna Conservatory, of Diemer of Paris, 
and of Alfred Gruenthal of Vienna; the young lady in 


tends to settle in Berlin as pianist, accompanist and piano 
teacher; Mrs. Emeline Potter-Frissell and her daughter, 
Miss Christine, who are returning to Dresden, where the 
mother is going to resume her position as esteemed cor- 
respondent of THe Musicat Courier, and at the same 
time will become a teacher of the piano at the Ehrliche 
Musikschule. In their company was Mrs. S. L. Russell, 


7 


who will establish a home for American girls, to be called 


Villa Sunshine 
nalist, from New York, was among the callers 


Livingston Russell, dramatist and jour 
O. F 


WILLIAM C. CARL’S RECITAL. 


ILLIAM C. CARL’S ninety-first organ recital took 
plase last Tuesday evening in the “Old First” Pres 


byterian Church, the attendance, as usual, being very 
large. The organist presented this excellent scheme: 

Symphony in D minor.............. pecevusbebnanseneneends .-Guilmant 
Aria, Where’er Ye Walk (Semele)................005+ -Hande! 

Percy Hemus. 

POE. © GO dacchascioctibchbsnntnbetundetes ee -++++»Bach 
SO Sete We. ccostsnnusseacsenanseseeons T. Tertius Noble 
FOR Se Si ons cdvccccovendesiienccescavscnnbet Gounod 





Miss Charlotte C. George. 


Cantilena (new, first time)...............+55 --Geo. Waring Stebbins 

DEDEDE Ee Mindecsbcinscciecicunocebsdsonceccscsctbbeanas Capocci 

Dem Dee iccccccccntccanecetendidetesoceinasecntiee Breitenbach 

Aria, The Refiner’s Fire (Messiah)...........ccsccscccsccscseses Hande! 
Percy Hemus, 

Marche Pontificale (First Symphony).................+.- .».Widor 


Mr. Carl was assisted by Miss Charlotte C. George, 
contralto, and Percy Hemus, baritone, 
Symphony Db 
the recital opened, was given a loving and reverential 


Guilmant’s noble in minor, with which 
interpretation by Mr. Carl, who, it goes without saying, 
plays his master’s work to perfection. In pleasing con 
trast were Bach’s Toccata and Noble’s Theme and Varia 
tions. Cantilena, by Stebbins, which was played on this 
occasion for the first time in New York, proved a fas- 
cinating composition. An elaborate piece of descriptive 
scored he most florid style, is the “Fantaisie 


Pastoral,” by Breitenbach 


music, in 


These organ -represent a variety of 
schools. They enabled the organist to show his versa- 
tility as well as his profound knowledge and mechanical 
skill. This paper so often has praised Mr. Carl's playing 
that it is hard to add anything new at this time. Refined 
taste and ripe musicianship are disclosed in all his per- 
His of the stops and 
never fails astonishment, 
the flock 
recitals. Many of the professional and amateur organists 
%§ New York, Brooklyn, Newark and other nearby cities 
never lose an opportunity to hear Mr. Carl. Thus is he, 
while giving pleasure to thousands of music lovers, doing 
an educational work of great value. 


compositions 


lormances adroit management 


to 


especially 
to 


pedals excite 


among organists themselves, who these 


ARTHUR HOCHMAN DATES. 
RTHUR HOCHMAN, the pianist, will fill the fol- 


lowing engagements, as arranged by his manager 
Miss Anna Millar, during November and December: 


Philadelphia—Symphony Orchestra, afternoon concert, Academy of 
Music. 

Philadelphia—Symphony Orchestra, evening concer:, Academy of 
Music. 

Toledo, Ohio—Symphony Orchestra, evening concert, The Valentine 
Theatre 


Grand Rapids New Theatre 

Chicago—Joint recital with George Hamlin, Grand Opera House 
Kansas City—Recital, Academy of Music. 

Lawrence, Kan.—Recital, University of Kansas. 

Garnett, Kan.—Recital, Opera House 

Recital, St. Cecilia Society, Opera House 


Recital, Powers 


Arkansas City 
Wichita—Recital, Auditorium. 
McPherson—Recital, Opera House. 
Lindsbourg—Recital, Bethany College. 

Recital, State Normal College 
Recital. 
Fremont—Recital, Opera House 
Indianola—Recital, Simpson College 
Des Moines—Recital, Drake University 
Evanston—Recital, Northwestern University 
Milwaukee—Recital, Nash ballad course, Pabst 
Toledo—Recital, Toledo Conservatory of Music, Collingwood Hall! 
Cleveland—Recital, Chamber of Commerce Hall. 

Hochman then comes East and will give recitals and 
orchestral concerts before filling his Southern dates, which 


Emporia 
Omaha 


Theatre 


will be announced later 
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HOTEL CECIL, 
LONDON, 


NOVEMBER I, 1902. 





WOOD'S continued ill- 
ness is a matter which 


ENRY 








everyone over here 
views with the greatest 
regret. The first feeling 
is naturally one of sym- 
pathy for a man who _ has 
done an immense amount of ex- 
cellent work for music in Lon- 
don; work which was all the more 
valuable as it came at a time when 
it was greatly needed. When Mr. Wood 
1 if took up the baton at the Queen’s Hall 
there were no regular orchestral concerts in 
metropolis. Manns, of course, gave excellent concerts 
every Saturday afternoon at the Crystal Palace, but the 
Palace, notwithstanding the fact that it is close by, is a 
ery long and tedious journey by reason of the miserable 
rain service. We had, too, the Richter concerts, but they 
occurred at comparatively long intervals, while the 
*hilharmonic and Henschel concerts may practically be left 
t of account, for they were never very good. Mr. Wood 
ipplied what was needed, and he is greatly missed. 


It appears that the Queen’s Hal! committee pins its faith 
no Englishman except Mr. Wood, and when he is ill the 
nmittee must go abroad to find a substitute. This neglect 
f English musicians, unfortunately, is rather characteristic 


f Queen’s Hall. Our native composers are never too well 
presented in the symphony programs. This year, indeed, 

iey will scarcely be represented at all. This is not what 

we expected when we were told that the Queen’s Hall con- 
vere to take the place of those which Mr. Manns 


to give at the Crystal Palace. There Englishmen 
da fair chance of being heard, and moreover the 
ictor had a keen scent for good novelties, and most of 


one would urge that the music of Englishmen be played 
simply and solely on account of the composer’s nationality. 
But surely the provincial festivals produce works by native 
composers of sufficient interest for performance in London, 
while the prospectus of the Bournemouth concerts shows 
that the art of composition is not quite lost in this country. 

But in this matter of conductors there can be even less 
excuse for the neglect of the native born. New works by 
Englishmen may not be very easy to find, but the names of 
half a dozen conductors who could have taken Mr. Wood's 
place come readily to mind. Dr. Cowen and Dr. Elgar 
are men of experience who could be relied on in an emer- 
gency. Mr. Riseley is a very able musician indeed, and 
the syndicate might have done worse than to engage him 
for such concerts as Mr. Wood is unable to direct. Again, 
there is Dan Godfrey, Jr., of Bournemouth fame, to whose 
excellent programs I have already alluded. It would have 
been interesting to have seen what he would do with the 
Queen’s Hall orchestra. With all these men close at hand 
it seemed a pity to drag M. Colonne over from Paris 
for the one concert on Saturday afternoon. 

M. Colonne is a very good conductor, but he is not a 
Richter, a Lamoureux, or a Strauss. There was little in 
his readings of Brahms’ First Symphony or of Strauss’ 
“Don Juan” tone poem to justify the trouble and expense 
of bringing him all the way to London. The reading of 
the symphony was distinctly a French reading, and whether 
it was altogether justifiable is open to doubt. The third 
movement was taken much too slowly, and one missed the 
rugged grandeur of the Finale. However, it was by no 
means without its good points. The phrasing for instance, 
was unusually subtle and delicate, and in this respect the 
performance was better than those Mr. Wood gives us. 
Rather unexpectedly M. Colonne was at his best in 
Strauss’ tone poem, and he played it with admirable 
breadth and sympathy. As an accompanist he fell short 
of perfection, and the orchestral part in Paderewski’s 
“Polish Fantasia,” for piano and orchestra, was played in 
a way that would have turned Mr. Wood’s hair gray. 
Miss Adela Verne, who played the solo part with wonder- 
ful brilliance and power, is to be congratulated on the 
fact that she was not disconcerted by the conductor’s ex- 
traordinary tempi, which were as far removed from those 
adopted by the composer as is one pole from the other. 
Her efforts to induce the conductor to change his ways 
were as obvious as was his determination to disregard the 
pianist altogether. 


S- = 


Of the remaining concerts of the week only three call 
for any detailed notice. Of these, two were of social rather 
than of musical interest. The critic who can find anything 
fresh to say about a Kubelik recital has yet to be born. 
He attracts the same audiences to hear him play the same 
pieces with the same degree of virtuosity. Even though 
he so far departed from his usual groove on Saturday 
afternoon as to introduce into his program a suite for vio- 
lin and piano by Goldmark, in which he was joined by 
Miss Katherine Goodson, the concert had most of the 
monotony of the regular Kubelik recital. The audience 
was as enormous as ever, and the number of encores made 
the program far too long. 

It is no less difficult to write anything new about Mr. 


-Vert’s concert which took place at St. James’ Hall on 


Wednesday. Mr. Vert gives one concert a year, which is a 
never failing source of attraction to those who like big 
names and ballads. Madame Albani has of course a host 


of admirers. Miss Ada Crossley, though her fame is of 
more recent growth, has already taken her place among th« 
leading contraltos of the day. Mr. Santley’s singing still 
affords a lesson to most of the younger vocalists. All thes« 
and more, whose names are becoming household words in 
England, kept a large audience amused for two hours and 
a half. 

The third concert to which I allude was the one Mark 
Hambourg gave at Queens Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
by way of a farewell recital before starting on his Ameri 
can and Australian tour. However much one may disagree 
with Mr. Hambourg in some ways, there can be no doubt 
that he is distinctly a pianist to be reckoned with. His 
qualities are perhaps calculated to command respect and 
admiration rather than to arouse any of the finer emotions 
In feats of sheer dexterity he probably has no rival on earth, 
and I would defy any other pianist to play Pabst’s para 
phrase on Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin” as he played it 
on Wednesday. But I confess that I have never left on 
of his recitals with a sense of real satisfaction His power 
is tremendous, but half the pleasure of hearing Beetho 
ven’s “Sonata Appassionata” was spoiled by the crudeness 
of histone. His dexterity is wonderful, but Chopin's “Study 
on the Black Keys” is not a mere finger exercise, and 
though his playing of it was delicate and crisp, the beauty 
of the music was not there. In fact, Hambourg’s playing is 
oppressed with the burden of technic. All his perform 
ances are wonderful and amazing, but one does not wish to 
be merely amazed by Beethoven or startled by Chopin. To 
arouse such sensations in us by means of Pabst’s para 
phrase or Moszkowski’s study in thirds is perfectly legiti 
mate, but to make the classics a medium for technical dis 
play is not, and that is an offense to which Mark Ham 
bourg is prone. Up to the present time I cannot honestly 
say that I have heard him play a Beethoven sonata in 
way that I could really enjoy Sut there is no reasor 
suppose that time will not bring with it a riper understand 
ing in such matters 

Emil Paur will conduct the second symphony concert 
at the Queen's Hall on November 8 The program will 
include Elgar's Variations for orchestra and Strauss’ “Till 


Eulenspiegel.” ZARATHUSTRA 


A Cycle of Old English Melodies. 
66T°LORA’S HOLIDAY,” a cycle of old English 


melodies for four voices with piano accompani- 
ment, will be given at Sherry’s tomorrow, Thursday, afte 
noon. The singers announced are Mrs. Mary Hissem 
de Moss, soprano; Mrs. Isabelle Bouton, contralto; John 
Young, tenor, and Francis Rogers, baritone. Hans Kro- 
nold, ’cellist, will assist and Bruno Huhn is to be the 
musical director. The cycle was arranged by H. Lan 
Wilson. The proceeds are to go to the scholarshiy 
of the College Women’s Club 


Harry J. Fellows, Choirmaster. 


ARRY J. FELLOWS has resumed his musical work 
at Erie, Pa. He is the best paid choirmaster in the 
town. Besides his duties as leader in the Central Pres 


byterian Church, he gives more than thirty private sing 
iety, which Mr 


"s We dding 


ing lessons a week. The new vocal so¢ 
Fellows formed recently, will sing “Hiawatha 


Feast,” by Coleridge Taylor, at the first winter concert 





e he produced were well worth hearing. Of course no 
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NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


[SPECIAL TO THE MUSICAL COURIER.] 


NORWICH, ENGLAND, 
NOVEMBER 5, 1902. 
HERE never 


justified by results than the one lately 


was a musical festival more 


| 


held in the ancient cathedral city of 
Norwich. It has not even the re- 
proach which John F. Runciman is so 


iond of leveling at these institu- 
that they are run in the 
that 
take second place. 


tions, namely 


cause of charity, and the re 


art 





quirements ol 
Ihe Norwich executive cares little 
and is 


making a profit, well 


the 


lor 


balance sheet shows a 


Ihe reason the last of 


content if 
undred dollars to the good 
this year’s many festivals makes such a strong appeal to the 
wishes to a national 


the 


mind of the critic who encourage 


school of art is that during three days music there 


were no fewer than seven new works by native composers ; 


ne by a clever young Italian who probably will follow in 


i¢ footsteps of his uncle, Alberto Randegger, and be 





e an Englisl and another by the American com 
poser, Horatio whose name and reputation are 
now be ing to the residents in our various fes 















Newman, who is, I believe, known to the 
eaders of THe Musitcat Courter, wrote an article for one 
f the monthly reviews, in which he complained of the cen 

tralization of music and cried out with tearful voice, “back 
to the country.” London gives less support to the native 
omposer than the most insignificant provincial town which 

ists a choral society And if it were not for the trien 

il festivals our creative musicians would be almost un 
known. Edward Elgar would still be teaching the violin 
n Worcester, and young Coleridge Taylor might by this 

me have secured a petty appointment as a church organ 

I ily compose 10 get a chance in the metropo 

ire the writers of royalty songs for two publishing 

firms, who give weekly ballad concerts at either St. James’ 
or Queen’s Hall. 

\ few words wil e sufficient to devote to the per 
formance of the well known choral works. Of these there 
were the “Elijah,” the “Redemption,” Verdi’s Requiem, 
and Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” four representative works 
tf totally different schools, and each was rendered by the 
choir with satisfactory results. Of the soloists the most 
successful were Andrew Black, whose Elijah has no equal; 


who is holding fast 
Madame 


year, 


Ben Davies, 
this 
popular € 
Mme 


given 


to the premier tenor posi 
Albani, 
Miss 
instrumental 


n in country ; who grows more 


Ada _ Crossley 
works 


ich succeeding and 
sutt. Cert 
and Mr. Randegger 
not includ the 
And now I come to 

First of all I 
54, written for solo quartet 
such it 


Clara ain were also 
is entitled to grateful recogni 
“Pathetic” 


the consideration of 


tion for ng Symphony in his 


the 
Parker's “A Star 


program 


new works will deal with 
chorus and orches 
the 


motive 1s 


Song,” op 
T he 


Henry Bernard Carpenter, and its 


tra poem, if can be called, is work of 


leading the 


glorification of Love, as represented by the Morning Star 
Ihe theme as presented by Mr. Carpenter is not poetically 
beautiful, and small wonder is it that the American profes 


sor has not found eloquent inspiration in the words. Par- 
ker’s claims to sound musicianship have been recognized 
in this country since the production of his first work at 
the Worcester Festival of 1899, and the cantata under con 
sideration does not belie his reputation, but neither will it 
add to it. It is undoubtedly clever, but it lacks spontaneity 
and poetical feeling. He for effect, and one 
seems to have an instinctive feeling of the strenuous ef 


has labored 
forts made by the composer as he wrestled with the poet's 
phrases. 

Another choral composition which may be classed with 
Frederic Cowen’s “Coronation Ode,” 
Dr keen gift 
for melody and his admirable command of the art of writ- 
lend his charm which 

certain this the 


the preceding is Dr 
with words by Sir Lewis Morris Cowen’s 
sensuous 
added to 
soprano solo was sung with such exquisite sweetness and 
Blauvelt, 
supported by the choir, that one could only feel that the 
laid down 


work a 


defects, 


ing for voices 


somewhat veils and 


purity by Madame Lillian who was admirably 
ovation which greeted the composer when he 
the baton was well deserved. The other important vocal 
novelty was a dramatic cantata by Alberto Randegger, en 
titled “Werther’s Shadow,” 
old legend which says that 


hand, through unrequited but pure love 


and the idea was based on an 
“whosoever dies by his own 
is privileged to re- 
turn to the side of his beloved between midnight and the 
the shade of Werther re 
turns to Charlotte, who, having no bread and butter, gives 


dawn of Christmas Day.” So 


Shadow, and 


attention to the passionate utterances of the 
rewards him with the kiss that he so longed for in life. 

Mr. Randegger’s setting is highly dramatic and his music 
is impregnated with the passionate fervor of the young 
Italian school. Melodically and instrumentally the cantata 
although 


Randegger has only just ar 


great natural gifts, with the 


for Mr 
grace, he 


bears evidence of 


impetuosity of youth 


rived at manhood’s has slightly overladen his 
score with intricate modulations and progressions which a 
maturer judgment would have induced him to handle with 
simpler taste. A vocal work of minor importance was con 
tributed by Mr. Herbert Bedford, who took Romeo and 
Jul 


voices of Madame Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerly Rumford 


iet’s first love scene as a medium for displaying the 


Convention is a deadly thing to have against one and it 
Shake 
speare’s immortal love story pouring forth her passion in 
Mr. Bedford aimed high 
shaft missed the mark, although there is sufficient good 


sounded heroine of 


strange to hear the girlish 


deep contralto tones but his 


melody and effective scoring in his composition to inspire 
us with the hope that he will accomplish better things in 


the future 

Turning now to the orchestral works, the first to com 
Sir Mackenzie’s 
In this work 


mand consideration is Alexander new 


suite for orchestra, “London Day by Day.” 
the composer has endeavored to hit off what one might al 
most call the music life of the streets, and no one in the 
future will deny the Scotch composer the possession of a 
keen sense of humor. The first movement has for its prin 


cipal theme the chimes of “Big Ben’ and is intended to 


represent a series of “snapshots” taken from the Westmin 


ster Clock Tower. In the second movement 
“Merry Mayfair,” 


interpolated section which is quite out of keeping with the 


we are given 


in captivating rhythm. Next comes an 
of the suite. It is entitled a “Song of Thanksgiv- 
ing” and represents the feelings of the composer when the 


spirit 


glad cry went through the metropolis on the evening of 


June 1 that peace was proclaimed 


In the next and con- 





cluding movement, entitled “Hampstead He * the com 
poser returns to the spirit of the f “i ha yught 
inspiration from the well knowr ney Alber 
Chevalier, to whom he has dedicated the novement 
Altogether the suite is one which should become popular 
as in its own particular way it n erpiece of mirth 
and orchestral device 

Sir Charles Vi Stanfors I Rhapsody s 
founded upon two Irish jolk songs, and witl gre¢ 
able m&terial for the basis of the work it may b 
for granted that Stanford has not gone tar wrong At 
exceedingly charming erture came f e pen of M 
Arthur Hervey and its title, “Youtl idmirably sugg« 
the spirit and scope of t wor! It a most melodio 
composition Edward Germar lever “Rhapsody on 
March Themes” and Frederic Cliffe’s scena for con- 
tralto and orchestra The Ir mf h « Alcestis,” an elo- 
quent and admirable piece of writing, and splendidly sung 
by Madame Clara Butt, complete novelties of the 
festival B. W. Finvon 


MISS EMMA HOWSON. 


ISS HOWSON, the eminent prir 


EMMA 


donna and exponent of the amperti method 





of vocal taken Studio 115 
Hall, where she w Tuesdays and Fri- 


Carnegie " 
Mondays and Thursdays Miss He 


days. On ywson teaches 

















at her Brooklyn studio, No. 340 Fult treet 
Miss Howson, as will be remembered, was chosen by 
the late Sir Arthur Sullivan as the original Josephine in 
the first production of “Pinafore” in London. Her suc- 
cess was instantaneous, and until her retirer from the 
stage she was one the favorites of the | public 
Appended are some of her press notice 
Miss Howsor s Zerlir sang splendid acted wit in a 
ness which quite captivated her audience r greatest success being 
n the well known “Batti, Batti,” for w e was Vv er en 
red.—The Daily Post, Liver; , Eng 
Miss E H elighted ¢ Ww err ering 
Rode’s air w ations a I N ee I 
D Post, Livery England 
Miss Emma Howson’s singing w marked throug it with much 
beauty and expression, pa gs es, where e 
w great pow ind f{ < Ext England 
Of Miss Emma Howsor Che t g 1 [ se uld be 
extravagant. “Non So Piu gw most exquisite 
ness, but her “Voi Che S g j ew q 
usiastic applause.—Cork D H 
As the page Che Mi H . 
y aptivating the V ( S wa 
red and repeated gM 
The th f \ ( ng i, w ¢ 
for t iant and well f f € Ah N ( ge”’ formed 
sparkling pendar 
Miss Emma Howson ece et ed Albertazzi (nee 
Emma Howson} contemy - M ( nd Lablache 
Miss Howson has made a er I t " Milan, Flor 
¢ Leghort i Malta nd pre s to her studying for the 
4 yric ope acquired a gh re tation in America as one of 
the ed artists in English opera The Dublin Express. 


Wm. H. Rieger. 


— H. RIEGER, the tenor 
dates booked for December 


important 





Sole 


Wime. 


MAGON 


Season 1903-1904 in England. 











DA. SoPrRANO. 


LAST SEASON SCORED BRILLIANT SUCCESSES IN BEVERY CITY OF IMPORTANCE IN THE BAST, 
SOUTH, PACIFIC COAST AND CANADA, FROM OCTOBER 4, 1901, TO JUNB 25, 1902, INCLUSIVE. 


ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES NOW BOOKING. 


Management: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 











“AT HOoOMD®B”’ 








GEORGE DEVOLL, Tenor, 2 ircon. sxe 
EDWIN ISHAM, Baritone, 2" 


Returning from notable ARTISTIC SUCCESSES in LONDON’S most EXCLUSIVE SMART SET. 
REPERTOIRE: Solos and duets of the very best ancient, modern, classical and popular songs. 








ORATORIO, CONCERT and RECITAL ENGAGEMENTS now booking. 


MUSICALES 


A BSPHBCIALTY. 


SOLE DIRECTION: LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


NEW YORK 
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O the musician there are today no more digni- 
fied and enjoyable concerts than those given 
by the Kneisel Quartet, of Boston. The 
playing of these artists reveals the perfection 
of musicianship, systematic rehearsals and in- 
struments of first quality., We wonder what 

would happen if this quartet should go to Europe and 

make a tour? 

Some mysterious influence, favorable to Boston and its 
musical organizations, must prevail, for the musical uni- 
verse bows reverentially before the Kneisels, as it wor- 
ships at the door of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

This season Brooklyn has been fortunate in hearing two 
concerts by the Kneisels in advance of the opening of the 
Manhattan series. At the second concert in Association 
Hall last Thursday evening a genuine chamber music pro- 
gram was given. There was no vocalist to interrupt the 
scheme of serious music. The soloist was Alwin Schroe- 
der, the ‘cellist of the quartet. The music included the 
Schubert Quartet in A minor, the Tschaikowsky Varia- 
tions for ’cello and piano, the Dvorak Trio for two violins 
and viola, op. 74, and the Beethoven Quartet in C minor. 
Ihe Schubert quartet, brimful of melodies, is reminiscent 
of some of that great and prolific composer’s other works. 
Ihe theme of the second movement is similar to the 
Theme and Variations, op. 142, No. 3, for piano, which 
Zeldenrust, the Dutch pianist, played so beautifully last 
winter at his recitals in CarnegieHall. 

Messrs. Kneisel, Theodorowicz and Svecenski gave a 
masterly performance of the Dvorak trio, so character- 
istic in color and vivid in portrayal of Bohemian traits. 

(he Tschaikowsky Variations, written on a “rococo” 
theme, was properly entitled by the composer, for it 
abounds in sudden turns and pauses like the odd designs 
in furniture used in the days of Louis the Fifteenth. Mr. 
Schroeder played the piece with astonishing virtuosity, 
and Alexander Rihm gave excellent support at the piano. 
rhe Beethoven number, a pure classic, sent the audience 
home voting the concert one of the best ever given in 
the hall. 
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Music was a feature of the program at the Wednesday 
night meeting of the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, held in Association Hall. The Chiropean 
Carol Club, under the direction of Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, 
sang Schubert’s “Serenade,” Loewe’s “Swing Song,” and 
‘Carmena,” arranged by Mildenberg. Mrs. William E 
Seardsley, a Joseffy pupil, and herself a teacher of stand- 
ing in Brooklyn, gave a brilliant performance of Liszt's 
“Venetian Tarantella.” Mrs. Grant sang songs by Nevin, 
Kjerulf and Chadwick. 

“With the Makers of Our Magazines and Journals” was 
the topic of the evening, and the addresses and readings 
were by St. Clair McKelway, editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle; Walter H. Page, editor of the World’s Work; Miss 
Elizabeth Jordan, editor of Harper’s Bazaar; Ellis Parker 
Butler, of the Century staff; Mrs. Alice Moore Earle, 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney and Cyrus Townsend Brady, 


The women in charge of the concert given in the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church on Hancock street, last 
Wednesday night, are to be congratulated. How much 
better it is to give a fine concert for the benefit of the 
great missionary societies than to hold fairs or miscel- 
laneous entertainments. The Central Church has .one of 
the best quartet choirs in Greater New York, and four 
singers and the organist, Frederick Preston, appeared in 
the following program: Organ overture, Frederick Pres- 
ton; “In a Persian Garden,” Liza Lehmann; Mrs. Shan 
na Cumming Jones, soprano; Miss Kathleen Howard, 
contralto; William A. Wegener, tenor; Henri Guest Scott, 
bass; Frederick Preston, at the piano; songs, “Johneen” 
(Stanford), “Rose Leans Over the Pool” (Chadwick), 
“Song of May” (Thomas), Mrs. Shanna Cumming Jones; 
song, “Two Grenadiers” (Schumann), William A. Weg- 
ener; songs, “Allah” (Chadwick), “Slumber Boat” (Gay- 
nor), Miss Kathleen Howard; “Toreador’s Song,” from 
“Carmen” (Bizet), Henri Hurst Scott; part song, “Good 
Night, Beloved,” Pinsuti. 

All of the singers were well received. The committee 
for the evening included Mrs. William Berri, Mrs. C. D. 
Baker, Mrs. George V. Bailey, Mrs. W. E. Edminster, 
Mrs. A. H. Gilbert, Mrs. W. C. Humstone, Mrs. F. D. 
Huntling, Mrs. T. P. Wilkinson, Mrs. John Ward and 
Mrs. A. H. Wagner. 
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At her piano recital in Memorial Hall last Wednesday 
evening, Mrs. Emma Richardson-Kuster played familiar 
numbers by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn and 
Rubinstein and “The Butterfly,”’ by Lavallée, and a Minuet 
by Arthur Melvin Taylor, a Brooklyn composer. 

Mrs. Kuster is a resident of the borough. She is an 
excellent artist. 
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The concert at the Academy of Music Monday nigkt, at 
which Arthur Hochman plays, Mrs. Alma Webster-Powell 
sings and Rudolph Bullerjahn conducts the orchestra, will 
be reviewed next week. Here is the program: 


Symphony No. 3, in F major, Im Walde (In the Forest)......... Raff 
Se NN TON, Ti ns saewne saccade sdendsgcsesavesdudesecate Delibes 
Alma Webster-Powell, 

Concerto for piano in E flat major............ ... Liszt 


Arthur Hochman 


ets I aia teckaeebadensknbdeseccdersusbintdaes Wagner 
Orchestra. 

Aria from Magic Flute, Queen of Night........................Mozart 

.. Pirani 


Danses en Chateau, from Féte au Chateau..... 

Alma Webster-Powell. 

Belshazzar, Symphonic Scene..............ssceeeeeeeees ... Pirani 
Orchestra. 

Cree, TEE, dccesnccvesecakesviccesss 
Orchestra. 
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Reports will be published next Wednesday of the recitals 
last night (Tuesday) at the Academy of Music, Wissner 
Hall and Memorial Hall. Richard C. Kay, the young vio- 
linist, and Miss Caroline Montefiore, soprano, appeared at 
the Academy; Miss Henrietta Weber, pianist; Oley 
Speaks, basso, and Ludwig Laurier, violinist, at Wissner 
Hall; Mrs. Florence Drake Le Roy, soprano; Henry 
Clark, baritone, and Mrs. Amelia Gray Clark, pianist, at 
Memorial Hall. 





Goldmark 
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Tomorrow evening (Thursday) the Brooklyn Institute 
will give a special song and ’cello recital. Miss Mary 
Miinchhoff, soprano; Miss Elsa Ruegger, ’cellist, and 
Julian Walker, basso, are to be the artists. Their pro 
gram was published last week. 


es & 
The performance of the new oratorio by Francesco Bar- 
bera, announced for December 11, has been postponed until 
next March. 


LISZT’S LETTERS. 


> 


HE Princess Marie de Hohenlohe has published the 
letters of Liszt to her mother, the Princess Caro 

line Sayn-Wittgenstein, a curious thing for a daughter to 
do. Caroline did not love her husband but managed to 
live with him ten years, till in 1847 Liszt came to Kief. 
Ihe Princess sent him 100 roubles for a box at his con- 
cert. She was delighted with his playing and particularly 
one of his compositions, a Pater Noster, that was sung 
He spoke to her of his intention ol 
To enable him 


at the cathedral. 
setting to music his impressions of Dante 
to carry out his project she placed at his disposal 75,000 
francs. Instead of executing his plan he went and stayed 
some time at her chateau. The lady sold some of her 
estates, brought a divorce suit against her husband and 
fled to Austria with her daughter. 

In 1848 the lovers fled from Vienna to Weimar where 
Liszt had accepted the position of Capellmeister. There 
he lived at her chateau of Altenburg, which became a 
centre for all the painters, sculptors, musicians and lit- 
terateurs of Germany. The lady’s only trouble was that 
as a Catholic she could not get a divorce, while her hus- 
band, being a Protestant, had married a governess. In 
1859 she went to Rome and succeeded in inducing Pope 
Pius IX to annul her marriage and permit her to marry 
again. All was ready for her marriage to Liszt, in the 
church of San Carlo in the Corso, when the Pope recalled 
his permission for the ceremony. She at once resolved 
never to marry Liszt, and even after the death of her 
husband she would not hear of any legal or religious 
ceremony. She became, however, very religious and sug- 
gested to Liszt to enter holy orders. In 1865 he was 
admitted to minor orders in the chapel of the Vatican. 
She hoped to see him at the head of the Sistine Chapel, 
and effect reforms, probably by abolishing male sopranos; 
while he devoted himself to oratorio and religious music 
3ut Rome would not listen to his reforms, the Italian 
occupation destroyed his chances of creating for himself 
an artistic position in the Eternal City, and he spent his 
time between Rome, Weimar and Buda Pesth. 

The lady lived in a modest establishment in the Via del 
Sabuino, and there she passed the last twenty-seven years 
of her life, writing a book on “The Weakness of the 
Church.” 

Liszt and the lady were both by this time disillusioned 
Chey could not live under the same roof and they could 
not finally separate. He passed the last winter of his life 
in Rome, and went to Bayreuth to assist at the perform 
ance of Parsifal in 1886, where he died in Richard Wag- 
ner’s house in the arms of his daughter Cosima. The 
Princess died in 1887 and left to her daughter all Liszt’s 
papers, which was all the fortune he had to leave. 

The letters were all written in French, and those in the 
first volume run from 1847 at Kief to 1859 at Rome. 
They are more of a diary written day by day, without 
affectation and in perfect sincerity. They give, accord- 
ing to the editor, La Mara, a touching picture of the faith 
that filled the soul of this faithful son of the church and 
the love which filled his heart. In addition to their senti 
mentality they contain notes on contemporary art and 
glimpses of the history of the time. For example, in 
1849 he writes to the Princess, “Can you send by bearer 
60 thalers? Wagner is obliged to run away, and I cannot 
help him just now. Happy night!” 


Van Yorx Engaged for ‘‘ The Messiah.”’ 


HEODORE VAN YOR\X, the tenor, has been en- 
gaged for the performances of “The Messiah,” to 
be given by the New York Oratorio Society December 





all well known literary folk 





Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Voca: Recitals In English, French, Italian. 
33 Grove End Road, 


St. John’s Wood, London, England. | 





MARY 


Haydon 


SOPRANO. 
Concert Direction : 


Remington Squire, 
142 East 27th St., New York. 








JOSEPHINE S. 


JACOBY 


CONTRALTO. 
a 


ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St., NEW YORK. 


Oscar SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, contralto; Madame de Pasquali, soprano; Sara 
Anderson, soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano; Mme. 
Marie Rappold, soprano; Elsa Marshall, soprano; John 
Young, tenor E. on Rains, basso; Joseph S baern- 
stein, basso; Henri G. Scott, basso, and other prominent 
singers now before the public. 











Stupio; 5! East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 


Telephone: 3456 79th. 








Francis Walker 


Teacher of Singing. 
Author of “ Letters of a Baritone.” 


Studio: 207 the Van D ck, 
939 Eighth Ave., New York. 
Voices scientifically placed. 


English, Italian, German and 
French repertoire. 




















WOLLE, 


preven ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York 








| ACCOMPANIST. 


LOUIS DANNENBERG, 
1845 Saventn Avenue, New Yor«. 


PIANIST—TEACHE R 


TELEPHONE: 954 MORNINGSIDE. 





BUFFALO. 


— 
Burrato, November 15, 1902 


aa) HE Castle Square Company at the Teck Theatre 





has won golden opinions by the able mannet 
the 


was beautifully 


in which are presented 


“Faust” 


various operas 


staged and exceedingly 


well sung. The scenic effects surpassed any- 
thing given before in Buffalo. Miss Rennyson 
made a pretty Marguerite. Her voice is very pure and 


sympathetic and she is always equal to all dramatic requir¢ 
Miss du Fre as Seibel 
Zandt, who 

D’ Aubigne 


ments. was pleasing, though not 


the equal of van used to sing and play the 
sings part of Faust 
but acts the character indifferently. Mr. Boyle did well 
as Mephistopheles. He has a magnificent voice and is a 
finished actor. Seldom do we have so good a chorus as 
this one. The voices are fresh and in this particular opera 
always in unison. They sang the Soldiers’ Chorus splen 


didly and presented a fine stage picture 


<= 


role exquisitely the well, 


ee 


_ 


On Sunday night, November 2, the full strength of the 


Castle Square Company gave a sacred concert at the Teck 


The second part was Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” Joseph 
Sheehan sang “Cujus Animam” with a smooth, even tone 
from the lowest note to the high D flat, and gave a mag 
nificent cadenza, which showed his fine voice to the best 
advantage. One thing particularly noticeable was the dis 


tinct enunciation of each artist in every number. Misses 


Rennyson and du Fre sang “Quis est Homo” well. The 
“Pro Peccatis” of Mr. Goff was well given The “Eia 
Mater” was given exceedingly well by Mr. Boyle and 
chorus. Miss Rennyson, Miss du Fre, Mr. Sheehan and 
Mr. Goff sang the quartet, “I Have Longed for Thy Sal 
vation.”” Miss Ivell sang beautifully “I Will Sing of Thy 
Great Mercy.”” She was the first respond to an encore, 
although many had been demanded, to which the other sing 


ers gave no heed except by bowing their thanks 

There was a thrill of expectation when Miss Norwood 
sing the Her voice is 
clear as a bell, and it 
The chorus, numbering forty voices, gave 


Inflammatus.” 
wonderfully 
a good sustained 


came forward to 


effective 


silver was 


accompaniment, but one wished there were more voices 
for, of course, it is grander with a big chorus The 
dificult unaccompanied quartet “Hear Us, Lord,’ 
was completed in tune, which was a test of its excel 
lence. This was sung by Miss Norwood, Miss _Ivell, 


Mr. Sheehan and Mr. Goff. Conductor Emanuel deserves 
praise for the surprisingly fine effect from a small com 
plement of men. However, as many were well known and 
competent players who have been performers in the Buf 
falo Symphony Orchestra, some credit is due them for their 
earnest co-operation 
Ze €& 
Aida” was a signal success, and de 


The presentation of 
Teck Theatre Monday night 


lighted the audience at the 
The stage pictures following in rapid succession were char 
Miss Norwood 
work is always 
strong in the 
Her singing of the solo “Farewell, My Native 
“hy Shores I'll View,” 
Amneris. 


acterized by an atmosphere of splendor 
as Aida was charming Her dramatic 
but particularly 
\monasro 
Land, No More . 

Miss Marion Ivell was a beautiful 
Her singing is generally liked, but her 
enunciation is imperfect. Her most wonderful personation 
was given in Act IV, in the hall of the King’s palace, where 
she pleads with Rhadames. Mr. Sheehan, as Rhadames, 
scored a triumph. Mr. Paull’s Amonasro was excellent. 
Miss Maud Ramcy was the Priestess. Mr. Coombs as the 
King was a dignified, imposing personage. The opera was 


good, was scene with 


was flawless 
She has a 


queenly presence 
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repeated on Tuesday evening and at the Wednesday mati 


nee 


oe se 


Among the numerous schools doing excellent work in 
Buffalo is the Bagnall Piano School. Its instructors are 
George Bagnall, Mrs. Gertrude Smith McTaggart and 


Sagnall. A class recital was given November 


Mrs. Julia S 


7; the violin pupils of Julius 
sitions of Schubert, Lange and Grieg were well int 
Another class recital will be g 

es & 


ll sing at the 


Singer assisted. The comp 


rprete d 


ven December 5 


Sunday concert at Con 


KEENE 


Zelic de I 
Hall 


ussan WI! 


vention December 5 VIRGINIA 


KATHARINE FISK’S LONDON SUCCESS. 


[ By 


LONDON, NOVEMBER 13, 1902 


CABLE. } 


The Musical Courier, New York 
ATHARINE FISK’S recital at St. James’ Hall was a 
complete success. She sang splendidly ( 


Francis Walker's Reception. 

| gett vagy large company assembled in 
Van Dyck on _ the 

Francis Walker’s hospitality and 


Walker 


aiternoon ol 


the 
studio in the 
November 11, to enjoy 


1" 
excellent 


the good music contributed by some artists 
Che principal feature was a Sonata for violin and piano 
played by Mr. Bruchhausen and Mr. Bernhard There 


were songs by Miss Mary Linck, Miss Stevens, and Mrs 
Elizabeth Conin Latta A bevy of charming Southern 
girls who are in New York 


Mrs. Latta. and 


for the winter, and under the 


Mrs, de Jarnette graced the 


charge of 


occasion with beauty and wit 

Mr. Walker’s Tuesday afternoons are most successful 
and his rooms are a notable meeting ground of society 
and musical people this season. His hours reserved for 
teaching are nearly filled One of the latest additions is 
a gentleman with a fine tenor voice, who said he chose 


instructor because he advertised no 


Mr 


“new 


Walker for his 
method.’ \ 


ay claim to 


man with his equipment for teaching 


extraordinary discoveries to 


has no need t 


secure public attention to his merits Successful as a 
vocalist, a lecturer upon musical topics, and as a writer 
and also coming of a race of famous teachers—it would 
be strange if he were not one of the ablest voice trainers 
in the country He is making some dates for concerts 
and recitals during the present season, but wisely declines 
those involving much travel 


Arthur Griffith Hughes. 
GRIFFITH HUGHES 
with Conrad Metzer’s symphony 
Next month he will sing at a Siegel-Cooper 
Mr. Hughes will give a 
recital in Mendelssohn 


De- 


orchestra 


will sing in 


A RTHUR 
cember 


in Cleveland 
musicale Later in the winter 
Schubert and Schumann s 
Hall \ Troy, N Y., recital 
Hughes a week 


vocal pupils in his Carnegie Hall studio 


ng 
is being arranged for Mr 
hree days this singer devotes to his 


Eleonora Cisneros. 


ISS ELEONORA CISNEROS, who is an American 
M singer in Italy, will in December, at Trieste, sing 
“Falstaff,” 
been in 
namely in 


which is an im 
theatres in 


Turin, in 


in the “Meistersinger” and 
portant engagement. She 
Italy the first of the 
Modena, in Spezia, in Milano, in Ferrara and im Trieste. 
for American singer 


has six 


since year, 


This is a remarkable showing an 


in Ttaly 


and a Concert Waltz, by Chaminade. 
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CONNECTICUT VALLEY NOTES. 
vember 13, 1902 
S9HE Orpheus Club, under the direction of John J 


gy Bishop, will give Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘“Hiawatha’s 
at their forthcoming concert 


= «& 


Sraincrizip, Mass., N« 


Departure” 


recital at the Church of the 


Arthur H, Turner's organ 
Unity last week was one of the best of its kind so far 
his season. The Organ Sonata, No. 6, in B minor, by 
Guilmant, was played with distinction, and Mrs. John J 
Bishop, sang the contralto solo, “Inflammatus,” fron 
L)vorak’s “Stabat Mater,” with character 


es 


John J. Bishop continues to give attractive organ and 
choral music at the vesper services of the South Church 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem,” from Maunder, was 


excellently sung last Sunday by a chorus of forty-five 


voices 
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\ meeting of important signficance inter 


to the musical 


. ’ 


ests of the Connecticut Valley was held last evening at 

the residence of George Dwight Pratt. Its purpose was 

the organization and incorporation of a permanent mu 
1 ¢ tiwal ‘ } 

sical festival society The meeting was well attended, and 


he iollowing permanent organization was effected: Pres 


dent, Oscar B. Ireland; vice president George B. Hol 
brook; secretary, Clinton Gowdy; treasurer, George 
Dwight Pratt, and librarian, B. F. Saville 

Mr. John J. Bishop will act as musical director Two 
thousand dollars a year for a period of five years will 
be raised as a guaranty fund, more than half of which 
has already been subscribed The first festival, under 
the new organization, will be held next May. Readers 
of THe Musicat Courier will recall that for ten su 
cessive years excellent festivals were held at Springfield 


Musical As 


County 


inder the auspices ie Hampden 

sociation. The new society, with an assured guarantee and 
e excellent Orpheum Club as a nucleus, start witl 

bow promise in the local musical sky RONEMO 


Mr. and Mrs. Severn's ‘* At Home.’ 
M R. AND MRS. EDMUND SEVERN’S first “at 
home’ was a great success. Many guests were pres 
ent, among them a number from Hackensack, N. J., all mu 
sic lovers, and they were enthusiastic over the program, pat 
l Mr which, by re 


Goldmark 


ly the Italian Suite by Severn 





substituted for the Suite 





est, was 


1 
Mia Picirella 


° Gomez 
Miss Nettie Vester 
Memoria di Venezia Severn 
Mr. and Mrs. Severn 
When Celia Sings. Moir 
Dainty Dorothea de Koven 


Miss Lillian Dunn 


Teddy Severn 
The Dawn i’ Hardelot 
Mrs. Jessie Grahan 
Storia d’Amore Severn 
La Bella Contadina Severn 
Mr. and Mrs. Severn 
Dein Bohm 
Miss Nettie Vester. 

Mrs. Graham sang her selections admirably, but owing 
to a severe cold, did not attempt the new songs by Mr. 
Severn. These will be on the program for the next “at 
home,” November 25. Miss Vester’s voice delighted every 
one, and Miss Dunn, a young singer, made a pleasant im 


On November 25, in addition to the songs by 
Graham, will be an aria by Saint-Saéns, to be 
lraud, who will also sing “Es muss was 
wunderbares sein,” by Ries. Mr. Severn and his pupil 
Henry Frey; will play. some violin duets by Rode. and 
Mrs Etude by Arensky 


pression 
Mrs 
by Miss Gertrude 


sung 


Severn’s piano solos will be an 
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PARIS, OCTOBER 30, 1902. 


TRIKES are the order of the day 
in Europe as in the States. 
Whether with a desire to 
follow the example of other 
workers for bread or 
because their wrongs have at 
last goaded them beyond 
endurance, I don’t know, 
but the orchestral musi- 

cians of Paris have decided 
unless certain conditions 

are acceded to by managers 
of theatres and music halls 
to go on a strike. Har- 


mony has always been 


// fi difficult to maintain among 
ih ‘ , 
Fa the people who dispense it for 





a living Paris without 
would not be cheerful The probable strike rs, how- 
ver, do not include the orchestras of the Opéra and the 
Opéra Comique and the symphonic orchestras of Co- 
onne and Chevillard, these performers being remunerated 
higher scale of salary than their colleagues who play 
1 operette theatres and music halls. The principal reason 
the discontent the orchestral players is the small- 
ness of their pay. Even musicians must live, although I 
believe most managers fail to see the necessity thereof. 
Che orchestras of Paris do not find their lot a happy one, 
and if it is mot made a little happier by the loosening of 
managers’ purse strings, then the threatened strike 
will ensue 
Many of the theatres in Paris, though not performing 


pera, employ very large orchestras, owing to the spec- 
icular nature of the pieces. The orchestras of the Chate- 
let and Gaité theatres are instances; also the Olympic and 


lolies-Bergéres music halls employ a great number of 


usicians, as elaborate ballets are a siaple feature of the 
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programs at those establishments. These men are wretch- 
edly paid, and manage by lessons and other employments, 
such as music copying, to piece out their slender earn- 
ings. A year and a half ago the orchestral musicians of 
Paris formed a syndicate to protect and advance their 
professional interests. One of the steps was to send to 
all theatre managers—except the Opéra and Opéra Co- 
mique—a note requesting certain modifications and im- 
provements in their contracts. Among these reforms 
were that the soloists of the orchestras were to receive 
not less than 6 francs per night, the first instruments 5 
francs; also that all matinees and rehearsals should be 
paid for. To this note the managers were asked to reply 
before December 1. As a number of Paris managers also 
iormed an association among themselves to protect their 
own interests, a meeting was called, at which it was unan- 
imously decided not to comply with the demands of the 


musicians. 


Se €& 


In response to a call for a meeting, some 1,500 musi- 
cians assembled yesterday to discuss the situation. They 
were of all ages, from a youth without beard—who yelled 
out “I'll break his jaw” when it was announced that a 
certain manager had said he would bring foreign per 
formers to take the strikers’ places—to old men with 
white hair and faces saddened by years of toil and disap- 
pointment. Gustave Charpentier, the well known com- 
poser of “Louise,” “Impressions d'Italie,” “Vie d'un 
poéte,’ &c., presided. His appearance caused immense 
applause. This composer takes an active part in social 
questions, as witness his plans for providing the working 
girls of Paris with admission to the different theatres and 
concerts, and his last plan of providing gratuitous musica! 
instruction for them. Charpentier’s words were few and 
to the point. He said he had been approached by certain 
conductors who tried to dissuade him from taking an 
active part in the movement, but he wished to assure the 
musicians of his sympathy for them in their struggles 

[he president of the syndicate explained that it was the 
managers themselves who had provoked the strike, be 
cause they were not willing to listen to the demands of 
the musicians. The managers had expressed their willing- 
ness to listen to the complaints of their own individual 
orchestras, claiming that each theatre had its own needs, 
but were unwilling to accord a hearing to representatives 
of the musicians as a body. The strike therefore was in- 
evitable. Many letters, he said, had been received from 
the musicians engaged in the principal towns of France, 
assuring him of their sympathy and support, as well as 
the support of other syndicates. The meeting decided 
that no members should enter into any negotiations what- 
ever with any manager or conductor, but that all business 
must be transacted through the musicians’ syndicate; 
that the members would only return to their professional 
duties on condition that the different orchestras be com- 
posed of the same musicians as before the strike, and that 
the managers pledge themselves not to enter into any 
personal legal proceedings against them. Conductors who 
accept to conduct any orchestra, other than the one 
directed before the strike, will be expelled from the union. 


ce 
The managers say it is impossible to accede to the de- 
mands of the musicians for increase of salaries and pay- 
ment for matinees and rehearsals, without so increasing 


their expenses as to run a risk of bankruptcy. The 
orchestra at the Folies-Bergéres music hall cost 4,251 
francs a month ($850); if the management were to acced 


to the demands of the union, it would cost 1,505 frances 
more. ‘This additional expenditure during the ten months 
that the place is open would be a serious item. But this 
is not all. So far as I can understand, the rise in salary 
is to be progressive. I have already stated that the Oper. 
and the Opéra Comiqué are not included in the WS of 
strikers, as the salaries paid to the orchestral performers 
of those theatres are already higher than the minimum 
demanded by the strikers. Two small places, the Ba-ta 
clan music hall and the Casino de Grenelle, have already 


acceded to the claims, an example that it is thought will 
be followed by some of the other theatres 
es & 


Now what are the managers of theatres where music is 
absolutely necessary going to do? Some say that rather 
than give in to the terms demanded they will have a 
piano in the place occupied by the musicians. They can- 
not—as was threatened—reduce the size of the orchestra 
and so maintain the same expenditure as before, seeing 
that this possibility is covered and arranged for by a 





clause passed at the last meeting of the strikers. It is 
suggested that an importation of foreign musicians will 
be made, but where under the sun will they find com- 
petent people willing to accept such conditions as obiain 
among instrumentalists in the Paris theatre orchestras? 
Of 2,000 professional players, 1,600 belong to the union, 
leaving 400 available, and the declaration on the part of 
some proprietors that they will have a piano, rather than 
give in, is also futile, as the public would not acccpt such 
a condition. Imagine a theatre like the Chatelet giving 
which, as in the 


present one now running, introduce 400 people and twenty 


its enormous and elaborate spectacles, 
horses, with a piano! Or the Olympia and the Folies 
3ergéres with their specialty of grand ballets with a like 
s. That solution 





substitute for their present large orchestrz 
is not even to be thought of. The managers feel them- 
selves in an uncomfortable dilemma. Already with the 
great competition that exists in the matter of gorgeous 
mise en scéne their expenses are heavy and risks great 
To have these augmented by further expenditure is a 
very disagreeable outlook for these gentlemen 


es €& 


With the usual lightheartedness that characterizes the 
humorous 


French, many have seen the affair from a very 
standpoint, and contrived to get a great deal of amuse- 
ment out of the situation. It was declared that the strike 
had actually taken place, and that at one theatre the con- 
ductor was the only member of the orchestra who 
presented himself for the evening’s performance He 
conscientiously beat time during the whole performance, 


and the singers sang and performed without musical ac- 


companiment. It was also rumored that this experiment 
was so novel and successful that four managers decided 
more particular- 





at once to dispense with their musicians, 
ly as it was declared by several that it was the only time 
since the theatre was opened that anyone had under 
stood what some of the women singers said 


eS & 


Orchestral musicians are a hard working, unappreciated 
body of men as a class, very ill paid considering the abil 
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The ability to play 
even the second violin or viola part of one of the modern 


ity they have to possess nowadays. 


operas or symphonies requires years of patient study and 


teaching, and what is there at the end of it? Tedious re 


hearsals, at which very often the so called artists on the 


stage come ill prepared, and a constant turning back for 


faults of others. Then the incompetent and arrogant con- 
ductors who diligently help to make their lives miserable 
There 


continually calling out to the players during rehearsal at 


are conductors who mask their incompetency by 


full voice, and repeat movements over and over again, 


simply to study them, not being able to learn an orches 


tral score except by continually hearing it played 
S- & 


I wonder if remembers the orchestra Abbey & 


anyone 


Grau brought over for the opening of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, 1884. As the Musical Union 
in that city had had some disagreement with Abbey, it 


de rt ided to 


rhis was accordingly done, 


was import an entire orchestra from Europe 


and such a heterogeneous lot 


of musicians was surely never before gathered together 
from the four corners of the earth Abbey at that time 
was manager of the Grand Opera House on Eighth ave 
nue, and the first detachment of these imported musicians 
had to play at that house, then devoted to traveling dra 
matic companies he leader or conductor was a Swede 


and did not belong to the Musical Union. I think he had 
} +} li 


never filled any higher post than that of traveling violin 


ist with variety performances. As he could speak neithe 
French, German, nor Italian, and as there were only two 
or three in the orchestra who understood English, Mr 
Grau was driven nearly crazy w e difficulties that en 
sued. Then the rest of the ported musicians arrive 
with Vianesi at their head. He, being a flue lingt 
had better luck with his forces, and I think it y ju 


to this very capable man to say that he 


ing creditable performances of grand opera 








culties that would have been quite ible by 
ome of the lauded baton prima donnas of today 
He was sometimes accused of not giving very finished o 


artistic performances The marvel and 





he could give any at all. I was press i rehe 
of “Faust” and some of the subsequent operas, a 1 
speak from experience of the enormous difficulties he had 
to contend with. At all events, the importation of orches 

I mean, of course, unorganized ones—is a very un 
Satisiactory business, and so I tl k tl Pa i na 2 
will find if they try it 

s- & 

\t the Concerts Lamoureux was given again in ils en 
tirety “Rheingold,” by Wagner, as a concert performance 
with the same soloists as | week 

At the Colonne concerts one of the novelties was a per 
formance of two arrangements for orchestra of Weber’s 
“Invitation a la Valse,” played consecutively rhe first 


was the arrangement Weingartner 


ing details of effect, such as glissandos on the harp, & 
The other was the better known setting by Berlioz Two 
poemes dramatiques, by Trémisot, for orchestra were 


also given, which seemed to ple 


the Mark 


ase the public, as did also 


pianist Hambourg, in the E flat Concerto of 










are 


At the Opéra the performances of Van Dyck in “Tann 
the ] week's pro 


hauser” principal features of last 
At the Opéra Comique the usual repertory, with 


were 
grams 
one or two débuts of no interest 

The at the 


brought an action the 


chef de claque Comédie Frangaise has 


against director, Jules Claretie 


Ihe claque has been abolished at that house, and its chef 


now claims 30,000 francs damages The verdict has not 


yet been given 


as 
— 


<= 


Mme. Rose ( the us dr 


Paris 


singer at 
pro- 


the vacancy 


aron, once lam¢ amatic 


been appointed one of the 


l 
nas 


the Conservatoire to fill 


the Opéra 


lessors O!] Singing at 


ignation of Vergnet, who has accepted 
Madame ap 
against five, and is the only woman 
the Viardot 
rday that Vergnet had decided to 

health, and that return 


caused by the re 


an appointment in Chicago Caron was 


pointed by ten votes 


professor of singing Conservatory since 


‘ 
at 


Garcia. I learned yest 


leave Chicago through he will 


Paris just time to see successor appointed here 
J €& 

On Wednesday evening Harold Bauer gave a smal 
dinner party at his apartment in the Rue Washington 
Among the guests were Miles. Chaigneau (the famous 
trio) M Moszkowski and M. Kraus (of the Odéon) 


De VALMOUR 


SAVANNAH (GA.) MUSIC CLUB. 


Ga., November 13, 1902. 


Music ( 


SAVANNAH, 


HE old board of officers of the Savannah 








were re-elected They are President I Lloyd 
Owens; vice president, Adolf Sundreime ecretary, | 
ence Colding; trea Mr 
N. H. Finne, J. 1 The 
s neeting cor i€ WW ral s ider 
rection of Miss Emma E. Coburr Mrs. ¢ ce Lil 
At Player ig ip t plano piece 
One ot t¢ tl club is an « hestra n I 
r en the ambition young g and 
men students of the city to become members Among the 
atest acg the organization are Miss Glady 


Mutter, cornetist 


Birnbaun 


Pi 








| HE first concert in the series to be given this season 
by Ferdinand Carri, violinist, and Hermann Carr 


take place next Tuesday evening in Knabe 
Quintet in A n 


pianist, will 
Hall 


Hermann 
tw V lins viola and vi le ncel 


inor, op. 32, for 
will be played by the 
and Ferdinand Carr 
Philip Egner. This we 


New York 


wn caden 


composer (at the piano) 


mel, Carl Schoner and 





Ferdinand Carrie will 
si Concert 
arranged by Pagani: 


difficult of all 


played several times in 





play, with a, Paga rst 






later will give “(x d Save 
Violinists 


the vir 


regard this as of the most 





uoso pieces r violin numbers on the program 
“The Language of Flowers,”” by Hermann Carri; ‘ 
by “Menuetto,” by 


by Another quart 


zonetta,”” Godard; 





Legende,”’ Bohm. 
* minor, by le Beau, will be given 


[Morning Post, London, June 13, 1902.) 
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ncert season w ! "\ 
pearance of Andreas Dip Noven 26, at th 
University Auditorium. Mr. Dippel « 
Austin under the auspices of the university societies. They 
have ilso b ked Mile Ze el and Miss Ada 
Crossley for January i Ma 
The van Oordt-Seeboeck combination will appear at 
Hancock’s Opera H December 11 er the auspice 
f the Matinee Mu il ( | ] 4 gned con 
tracts for Madan och nn-Heinhk lor the iatter part 
f January. 
I D. Hawkin i g W ‘ ty today, | 
ng Thomas Orchestra w t versity Glee Club 
or a concert in Apri Wit i ft these art 
and a numb i 1 Austin will 
e exceedingly 
The Matinee Musical Club g first program for 
e season Saturday, U ra t n g Ba 
and Ballad Sing M R ! n interesting 
paper on this theme, w f ying 
numbe 
ms 1 I 
It Wa Dre ( 
Miss ¢ 
I Her Forg 
y , centile ' 
Mrs. H. ¢ ( 
W r S g Me 
M I H 
The Awakening I x 
Mr J H { 
No ¢ Saw At A I 
M R r i 
Mrs. James H. Maxwe g g 
is one 1 ig 1 ( z 
ic, and is a p t 
uis White, w { 1 
York, has returned t ty i 
for voice culture 
Edmund Ludwig, | Mi i fi 
tend giving nt re D I Be 


The piano recital given by M. Pugno at Queen's Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon was ar artistic treat. There is no greater pianist living. 
His technique is magnificent. 
chestra, and also play with the most exquisite softness and refinement. 
Every gradation of light and shade is realized to perfection. 
only the absolute command he possesses over the keyboard that entitles 
M. Pugno to so high a rank, it is the extraordinary way in which he 
is able to interpret the thoughts of the different composers, the 
poetry and charm of his playing. 


He can turn the piano into an or- 


It is not 
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MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 





mISS ADA CROSSLEY, whose portrait 
embellishes the front page of this week’s 
MusicaL CourIER, enjoys so high a 
reputation as a contralto that at this time 
it seems unnecessary to comment at 
length upon her merits. In England, as 
is well known, she scarcely has an equal in her special 
field. 

For several seasons flattering inducements have been 
made to Miss Crossley to bring her across the Atlantic. 
lhese offers she was forced to reject, for the reason that 
she was held in England by important engagements. At 
last, however, a manager has prevailed upon the singer to 
make a visit to this country. She will spend the months 
of February, March and April, 1903, in the United States, 
and will make a tour under the direction of Loudon G. 
Charlton. : 

The career of Miss Crossley reads like a romance. A 
native of South Gippsland, Australia, this “child of the 
bush,” as she calls herself, spent her earliest girlhood 
amid surroundings where there were not even the notes 
of forest birds to encourage her to sing. The inherent 
love for music was, however, so strong, the gift of song 
so imperative in its demand for utterance, that she went, 
when little more than a child, to Melbourne, where for 
three years she studied under Madame Simonson, Then 
she went to Europe, taking a special course in oratorio 
with Santley, and a finishing course with Marchesi. 

At her début in Queen’s Hall, London, in 1895, Miss 
Crossley scored an instantaneous triumph; and she then 
took, and has held ever since, the foremost rank on the 
concert platform, She is fully equipped for so exalted a 
place. Her rich and powerful voice, which has a wonder- 
ful timbre, is used with beautiful art; her style is of the 
highest order and her personal attractions are many and 





great. 

Of commanding stature, superb poise, attractive in face 
and figure, and possessing marked personal magnetism, 
Miss Crossley combines all of the qualities which con- 
stitute the artist extraordinary. She is complete mis- 
tress of the mezzo voce, has as perfect command of classic 
music as of ballads, and her predilection for oratorio is 
fully justified by her superb interpretation of sacred 
music. 

Her appearances in London range from big state con- 
certs to recitals and salon musicales. In the latter she has 
established a notable vogue, and has scored triumph after 
triumph with Patti, Melba, Calve, Albani, Brema, Santley, 
Edwin Lloyd, Ben Davies and Plangon. She has been 
featured as star soloist at the large music festivals at 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Worcester, Sheffield, Chester, 
Hereford and elsewhere in the provinces, and has repeat- 
edly sung before royalty with distinguished success. 

Miss Crossley is called by one of the most exacting 
London critics “the accepted first exponent of oratorio 
music in England”; and another says of her: “For several 
years she has been accepted as the most perfect singer of 
oratorio music now before the public.” 

In the last few weeks she has filled a list of engagements 
for the big festivals in Norwich, Sheffield, Cardiff, Man- 
chester, Worcester, Blackpool and Scarborough; early in 
September she was one of the star soloists at the Festival 
Guild concert given at Preston, which takes place but 
once every twenty years. 

Just now she is in London singing at the Queen’s Hall 
ymphony and Sunday Ballad concerts, and her solid 
European engagements will not allow of Miss Crossley’s 
sailing for America before the end of January, 1903, but 
she will be available, during February, March and April, 
for appearances in festival, oratorio, concert and recital, 


which are now rapidly booking, and will include Canada, 
Texas and all the principal cities as far west as the Mis- 
souri River. 





THEODORE VAN YORX. 
T a recent song recital at the Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege Theodore van Vorx gave a program of twenty- 
four numbers, to the delight of an audience of 900 people 
The appended notices are evidence of the approval of the 
audience: 

Theodore van Yorx was greeted by a large audience at his song 
recital given last evening at Mount Holyoke College. The college 
audience always appreciated good music, and it listened last evening 
to a particularly good program, rendered as only a skilled artist 
could render it. All of the selections were sung with much expres- 
sion, and the enunciation was very clear. The “Monotone,” during 
the ten lines of which Mr. van Yorx held one sustained note without 
flatting, was one of the most effective on the program. The finest 
singing was done in Berceuse and “All Through the Night,” in 
which his full tenor voice was grand. ‘“‘The Lass With the Delicate 
Air” was charmingly rendered, and pleased the audience especially. 
By request the old Irish song, “Father O’Flynn,” was added to the 
program.—Springfield Daily Republican, October 29. 








Theodore van Yorx gave one of his most successful song recitals 
in Mount Holyoke College last evening before a large and enthu- 
iastic audience. He sang in fine voice and feeling, and his enun 


2 


ciation was very clear.—Springfield Union, October 29, 1902, 





An audience of immense size and a thoroughly appreciative one 
attended the song recital last night at the Mount Holyoke College, 
given by Theodore van Yorx, tenor. The program was sufficiently 
varied to delight all, and the numbers given were some of the 
choicest in Mr. van Yorx’s repertory. Mr. van Yorx has been 
heard here before at previous song recitals, and his followers will 
remember the fine work done by him in “Faust’’ at the last Spring- 
field Festival. A miscellaneous program serves to show off his pow- 
ers to better advantage, and even his admirers found new pleasure 
last evening in listening to him. His voice is a tenor of remarkably 
pure quality and range, and is at all times most agreeable. The pro- 
gram opened with the Mendelssohn aria, “If With All Your Hearts.” 
It was beautifully rendered, with religious seriousness and grace. 
“The Monotone,” “Who Is Sylvia?” and “From Grief I Cannot 
Measure” were particularly well rendered.—The Holyoke Transcript, 
October 29, 1902. 

[Theodore van Yorx gave a song recital at Mount Holyoke College 
last evening. The program was generous as to number, all of which 
was very pleasing to the audience; the character of the selections, 
while of a high quality, were in that class as to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated and enjoyed by all present, whether or not they knew anything 
about music. It was an ideal program and was heartily appreciated 
by the audience, as was manifested by their liberal applause. Mr. 
van Yorx can well lay claim to being an artist as well as a singer. His 
voice is of a lyric quality of good range, though he excels in his 
upper tones. The main feature of his work is his expression, which 
makes his execution almost faultless. The lasting qualities 
of his voice were given a fairly good test by last evening’s program, 
which called for twenty-two numbers, and at the end his voice in no 
ways showed the strain placed upon it; in fact, the last number was 
better rendered than the first. He gave Schubert’s dainty “Who Is 
Sylvia?” a charming rendering, and that gem, the Berceuse from the 
opera “Jocelyn,” by Godard, was sung with exquisite effect. His 
most difficult number was “The Monotone,” by Cornelius. Its minor 
tones of which it is made up were wonderfully well sustained by 
Mr. van Yorx. He sang next Ries’ “With the Wine of the Rhine” 
with a jollity that was contagious. His next number was a group 
of ten songs, the “Eliland Cycle,” which Mr. van Yorx sang in a 
very impressive manner, which showed his fine expression and style. 
Another interesting number was “Serenade,” from Mascagni’s new 
opera, “Iris,” which is decidedly Italian in composition, and it was 
sung by Mr. van Yorx with great fervor. For humorous selections 
the singer gave “The Lass With the Delicate Air,” by Dr. Arne, 
and that old time favorite, “Father O’Flynn,” both of which were 
delightfully sung.—Holyoke Evening Telegram, October 29, 1902. 








SOUSA’S GREAT TOUR. 


OUSA’S Band is closing one of the most successful 
tours it has ever made. It is returning by easy 
stages to New York, and will reach here the latter part 
of next week. Its return will be signalized by two con- 
certs Sunday, November 30. In the afternoon the band 
will play in the West End Theatre and in the evening in 
the Herald Square Theatre. 


THE MENDELSSOHN TRIO CLUB. 
LEXANDER SASLAVSKY, violinist; Victor Sér 
lin, ’cellist, and Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist, 
members of the Mendelssohn Trio Club, of New 
York, gave the first concert of their second season at the 
Hotel Majestic Monday afternoon, November 10. From 
the beginning these young men have impressed the public 
as being artists of earnest purpose, and their artistic ‘ad- 
vancement justifies the first opinion of their worth. All 
three have that essential quality in playing, a beautiful 
tone, and thus the ensemble is delightful. The trios played 
at the concert last Monday were as far apart as the poles, 
that of Beethoven’s first period, the No. 2 in Op. 1, rem 
iniscent of Haydn and Mozart, and the one by Rubin 
stein in G minor throbbing with melodic passion and un- 
rest so typical of modern Russia. 

In admirable style, Messrs. Saslavsky and Spross played 
two movements of Grieg’s Sonata in C minor for piano 
and violin, and this feature added still more variety to the 
music of the afternoon. 

Percy Hemus, the baritone soloist in the choir of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, sang “The Ivy Leaf,” by Albert 
Mildenberg, of New York, “Two Roses,” by Gilberte, a 
composer residing in Boston, and three songs by Schubert, 
“Das Bild,” “Wiegenlied” and “Der Erlkénig,” showing 
in all intelligent art and beauty of voice. Mr. Mildenberg 
played the piano accompaniment for his own fascinating 
song, and Mr. Spross, pianist of the club, assisted the 
singer in the other songs. 

The next concert in the series will be given Monday 
afternoon, December 1, and. the third will be on De- 
cember 15. After the new year, four more concerts are 
announced. 

The patronesses for the series are: Mrs. Charles G 
Braxmar, Mrs. Harry B. Chase, Mrs. Frank Clatworthy, 
Mrs. Charles A. Clinton, Mrs. Gilbert Colgate, Mrs. Ben 
jamin M. Day, Mrs. George Lord Day, Miss Gertrude 
Dougherty, Mrs. A. Dutenhofer, Mrs. Henry T. Edson, 
Mrs. George W. Galinger, Mrs. Olin D. Gray, Mrs. Bene 
dict J. Greenhut, Mrs. Joseph Gross, Mrs. N. E. Hurlbert, 
Mrs. Hiram Cleaver Kroh, Mrs. Daniel A. Loring, Mrs 
C. E. Mabie, Mrs. Frederick Mead, Mrs. Bradford Rhodes, 
Miss M. G. Schirmer, Mrs. Ferdinand Seligman, Mrs 
George W. Tooker and Mrs. J. Hood Wright. 


THE W. H. GREENE SUMMER SCHOOL. 
| pear enn CENTER, Conn., is rapidly coming to 


be known as a musical place. It is there that H 
W. Greene, the well known teacher of singing, has es 
tablished his summer headquarters. 

The last season has demonstrated clearly the wisdom of 
Mr. Greene’s plan, that of making a home for students far 
removed from the heat and distractions of city life. The 
school has doubled in numbers and has been greatly 
strengthened in its corps of teachers and facilities for the 
comfort and convenience of pupils. Danbury, New Mil- 
ford and Newtown, the places nearest Brookfield, have 
awakened to the advantages of having metropolitan 
methods brought to their doors, and have greatly augment- 
ed the working forces at the school as well as the au 
diences at the weekly concerts and lectures. A course of 
lectures was given by Dr. Waldo S. Pratt and N. H. 
Allen, of Hartford; Dr. John C. Griggs and H. W 
Greene, of New York; Sidney A. Baldwin, of Morris 
town; Horace Dibble, of St. Louis, and J. Edmund 
Skiff, of Waterbury. The lectures covered a wide range of 
subjects, especially adapted to the needs of the student 
teachers who comprise the larger part of Mr. Greene's 
musical family. There were also many interesting concerts 
and recitals given by the teachers and students. 

Mr. Greene seems to have the faculty of revealing to 
students artistic possibilities within themselves of which 
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they were not aware. Not only have the pupils improved 
their opportunities for appearances in the school recital 
hall and in the town hall, but the choirs of both churches 
have been filled with pupils from the school. Professor 
Baldwin conducted the music at the Episcopal Church dur 
ing the summer and Mr. Greene led the choir at the Con- 
gregational Church. Among those who attended this sum- 
mer were Miss Ruth Kedzie Wood, of the American School 
of Opera, New York; Horatio Rench, who goes to St 
Francis Xavier Church as the solo tenor; Miss Ruby Gerard 
Braun, the known Dr. Chas. G 
Woolsey, concert and oratorio singer, of Erie, Pa.; Willis 
S. Gaines, Washington, D. C.; Miss Luna Horton Dick- 
son, recent graduate of the Broad Street Conservatory, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Maud Smythe, of the Whitney 
Opera Company; Miss Fannie M. Allaire, concert con- 
tralto; Miss Kathleen Norris, Abilene, Tex.; Miss M 
Ada Brown, the Roanoke Female College, Danville 
Va., and many others 


well concert violinist; 


of 


PUGNO’S BOSTON RECITAL A TRIUMPH. 


HE first recital in Boston by Raoul Pugno was a mag 
nificent success, and he will give his second at Chick 
ering Hall on the afternoon of December 4. The follow 
ing are some comments on his playing by Philip Hale and 
the other critics: 





Mr. Pugno has many admirable qualities He has a dazzling 
technic; his runs are of surpassing smoothness, evenness, finish; 
his octaves and arpeggios are to him as a birthright; his song is 
free and pure and noble, without any lapse into sentimentalism and 
without affectation; his contrapuntal playing is clear, masterly, yet 
unpretentious; his rhythm, even at the most apparently reckles 


peed, is marked and irresistible. As an example of superb modern 
bravura his performance of Liszt’s Rhapsody would be hard to equal 
at the same the Italian 
r 


Frenchman was then possessed with 


time performance was truly rhapsodic; this 


the Hungarian gypsy spirit, but 


not mastered by it. For he has a cool and musical grain 


His technic was shown throughout the concert; in the exquisite 


simplicity with which he read the music of Bach; in the passionate 
demoniac finale of t “Fascl 


mann; in the Waltz of Chopin, and in his own fantastic 


e¢ Sonata; in the ngsschwank” of Schu 


pieces 3ut 


there are nobler qualities than technic, and these, too, were revealed 


in the romanza and the intermezzo of Schumann, in the “Au 
Printemps” of Grieg; for here there was the high imaginative flight 
* * * He is a pianist to be respected and admired; one that will 
always be welcome in this city; ome that may be heard again and 
again with profit and delight.—Boston Journal, November 2, 1902 
Mr. Pugno showed a remarkable capacity for giving striking color 
to his work, the alternating power and subtle delicacy, in which he 
appears to especially delight, apparently affording him no more en 


rs. 


yn] 


joyment than it did his enthusiastic audit 


His playing is certainly marked not y by the inspiring vigor 


brilliancy and dash that one would expect from a man of powerful 
physique like himself, but the softer touches appear to be as finely 
and gracefully rendered as if by the hand of a woman.—Boston 


Globe, November 2, 1902 


No pianist now before the public has a more capable technic than 
Mr, Pugno. He has scales of remarkable neatness and crispness, a 
beautiful singing such that he produce 
tone of tremendous loudness, that still is never hard, a flexible wrist 
however, 


tone, vast strength can a 


and agile fingers. Unlike most instrumental performers, 
Mr. Pugno makes nothing of this technic. Not one 
his admirable program was chosen as a vehicle for brilliant technical 


composition in 
display. The technic was always the means to an end 

The end, in this case, was the giving of keen pleasure by an hour 
and a half, not more, of delightful playing. The Bach Prelude, the 
andante of the Concerto, the first movement from the Sonata, were 
all wonderfully the of the “Faschings- 
schwank” was a great bit of wild passionateness, while loveliest of 
all were the two Grieg pieces, some of the most exquisite playing 
Remarkable, indeed, was the Liszt Rhapsody 


beautiful; intermezzo out 


heard here in years 
Like a similar performance of Mr 
way an exhibition of technic, but, on the contrary, it gave expres 
the wildness, mystery and of the 
It was gypsy music as they have it in Hungary, or, at 
least, as Americans imagine it there. Mr. Pugno’s playing, in 
short, was always interesting and masterly, often stirring, often 
rarely beautiful.—Boston Transcript. 


Bauer's last winter, it was in no 


to all restlessness, passion 


gypsy folk 


sion 


we 


THE TECHNIC OF THE VIOLIN. 


— 


M JACQUES THIBAUD has written an interesting 
. 


reproduced from Le Monde Musical 
“Monday, October 20, 1902. 
“Dear Eprror—You ask me what I think about technic, 


article on the technic of the violin, which is here 





Well, can technic alone make us thrill, make us 
No, it cannot 


emotion. 
weep, soften, suffer? It amuses us for a 
moment, that is all 
“The great masters 
cite these alone—had 


like Bach, Mozart, ¢ 
they ever the idea of writing ex 
ercises of virtuosity? No They introduced into their 
works sufficient to the mother idea 
broider the primitive theme without ever forgetting a con 


Beethoven, 


Oo 


technic vary to em 


; : , stant care for the true musical charm. Such technic is 
or, to be more precise, what is my judgment on this . ar : ; mer . 
: . ; ‘ difficult, it is difficult by its simplicity and difficult, above 
special point. In my humble opinion pure technic is a , 
all by the fact that it contains music. See what certain 


matter which has been extended too far in the art of violin 
playing. I do not wish to say by this that it is wrong to 
perfect the mechanism as far as possible; on the contrary 





~~ Gree One’ 
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oom dan Thtee 


OW Ing 


Jacques THIBAUD. 


(From drawing by Faivre, in Le Monde Musical, Paris.) 


the 
the 


I of the that execute 
which the great composers have written 


know how to surmount all the difficulties which the most 


masterpieces 
artist must 


am opinion to 


arduous passages demand 

“Nevertheless, since the 
I often been pained 
even great ones, making an art of acrobatism. I think they 
are utterly wrong. It not the mission of art to 
amuse us; art has a more sacred duty, that of creating 


commencement of my career, 


have to see certain violinists 


is 


great technicians do—they squarely turn their backs on 
musical art! To be able to display their kind of talent 
they must play music which is often not worthy to be so 
called. 

“Ought we to consider exclusively in 
the 


music that faculty 


of emotion which makes it most puissant of all arts? 
Must the 


thing which is only agreeable, spirituel and charming? 


disdain for every 
Far 


we profess most complete 


from this is my mode of thought, and I think that the one 
who has gained full possession of the master’s style in 
what is profoundly beautiful 


can and ought to interpret 


them in their conceptions where they have only given free 


course to their ingenuity. 


“Would it not be necessary, to please some purists, to 
suppress the variations in certain celebrated sonatas, the 
embroideries of such or such a concerto, or romance or 


in which the musical attraction is un 


ll that the 


morceau de fantaisie 
I know 


ently predominant, but often, too 


deniable ? we technician here is appar 


are there not left in the 


shade, without his technic, passages which, rendered with 


would bring out the general tone of works in which 
effects ? 


taste 


the has erred in only grand 


Do you believe that there is no need of great technic to 


interpreter seeing 
play certain productions of high flight? 

“To sum up, I think, like many others, that technic is 
necessary, and that it ought to be as perfect as possible, but 
service of works of doubt 
It ought to be only a 


the 
role 


virtuosity placed simply at 
ful taste does not fulfill 

means for the interpreter to arrive at complete penetration 
In that alone can the artist 


its 


into the genius of the creator 
for, in brief, he is only the ser 
vant of the master, and if he shows himself worthy of hin 
it is when he puts into his interpretation all his faith, all 
Jacques THIBAUD.” 

The 


senti 


hope for durable success, 


his sincerity, all his soul 


Thibaud stands high as an interpreter of Mozart 
1e¢ heart, the of 
f Mozart 
flat Concerto he has beer 
“T have 
interpreted except three times 
Pugno, Risler and Thibaud.” 


good humor, the simplicity, tl beauty 


ment, the spirit and elegance o touch him deeply 
In his interpretation of the E 
praised by a famous German critic 


who wrote 


never heard Mozart well 


and then by three Frenchmen 


Miss Anna Jewell’s Recital. 


who made a successful début 


ISS ANNA JEWELI 


M at Mendelssohn Hall, will give a concert 


last year 





under distinguished patronage, at Knabe Hall, 154 Fifth 
avenue, tomorrow evening. Miss Jewell will be assisted 
by Robert Hosea, the baritone 
Her program includes: 

Sonata, op. 35, B flat minor Chopir 
Rhapsodie Hongroise i 
Fruhlingsrauschen Sinding 
Studio de Concerto Martucc 
Revolutionary Etude Chopir 
Etude, F minor Chopin 
Marzwind MacDowell 
Liebestraume Liszt 


Mr. Hosea will sing a group of songs. 
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= 
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so CoLUMBIAN BUILDING, 
San Francisco, November 10, 1902 


N Thursday afternoon a concert 
was given by Mrs. Ernest 
Lachmund, who returned from 
Berlin study one year ago 
and gave a piano and organ 


recital at that time which 
created favorable com 
ment. Mrs. Lach 


mund came here to stay and 
opened a studio. One of her 
pupils, Mrs. J. L. Tier 
ney, who has a very good 
soprano voice, assisted 
Thursday’s concert, 
Lachmund playing 
and 


her at 
Mrs. 
accompaniments, 
in the Berceuse from 
Jocelyn the obligato was 
played on the cello by Dr. 
Regensberger. Mrs. Lach- 
mund received much ap 


plause, to which she responded, and there were floral 


her 


tributes after every number 

The concert took place in Steinway Hall and was very 
Two compositions by a local composer 
Lachmund and were well received, 


well attended 
were rendered by Mrs 
more than the ordinary degree of har- 


Vocal solo, Berceuse, from Jocelyn, with ‘cello @bligato ial Godard 


Piano soli— 

a cai das oecccccceosetencesencesen Wagner-Liszt 

WR A eRaedisisddbans<sccscreccencséseouees Schumann-Liszt 

On Friday evening at Steinway Hall the first public re- 
cital of the pupils of Mme. Abbie Carrington-Lewys took 
place. The hall was well filled with friends of the partic 
ipants, most of whom were débutantes, and encores were 
numerous. These pupils are students of the past year, and 
show progress that is both flattering and encouraging to 
the teacher. The program was unusually good. The vocal 
ists all did, very well, and Madame Carrington has some 
fine material in the voices under her tuition. Mrs. Cora 
Hall, of Reno, Nev., already shows the real artistic tem 
does Mrs. Emily Dickey, who sang “Ah, 
Fors e lui,” from “La Traviata.” Both Emlyn Lewys and 
Madame Carrington-Lewys have met with such success in 
their year’s sojourn that they have decided to remain here 


eS = 


At the funeral services of the Rev. Father McKinnon, at 
St. Dominic’s Church, Wednesday, a choir of twenty-two 
voices rendered Schmidt’s ““Requiem Mass” in full. Miss 
Ella V. McCloskey, the regular contralto St 
Dominic’s choir, sang the “Pie Jesu,” by Fauré. Wallace 
Sabin, regular organist of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
presided at the organ for this service, Dr. Stewart having 
been called to Southern California for the dedication of a 
new organ. Father McKinnon sacrificed his life for the 
good of his country as a chaplain in active service in the 
Philippines, and bore the rank of captain. 


perament, as 


solo of 


verson, once one of our most active professional singers. 
Society has the event in charge, and the Evell and other 
Oakland clubs, as well as the lodges of Masons and Elks, 
are lending their assistance. The concert will be given in 
the MacDonough Theatre. Four Hawaiian boys from the 
University of California will sing Hawaiian songs, and 
the following well known musicians will be on the. pro 
gram: Julius Haug, violinist and leader of the Zinkand 
Orchestra; Mrs. Edith Norton-Klock, mezzo soprane; D 
A. Lawrence, late of the Castle Square Company; Miss 
Nellie Redinger, pianist, and a violin quartet composed of 
Miss Gertrude Hibberd, Miss May Walker, Miss Fannie 
Lawton and Miss Sidney Miller. Dave McLaughlin, the 
popular Elk, will be heard in imitations. Well known mu 
sicians on both sides the bay are actively interested, as ar¢ 
many society women, including Mrs. Phoebe Hearst. 


eS <= 


Franz Wilczek, noted Austrian violinist, is to be 
heard here in concert on November 18, He 
will be assisted by Max Schleuter, an artist of reputation 
in Denmark, and people are looking forward to the event 


the 


20 and 22 


with lively interest. 


eS = 


The Sacramento Saturday Club gave a fine program 


at the clubroom on Saturday afternoon The program 
was given by Miss Rosina Rosin, Miss Elizabeth Taylor, 
Miss Katherine Winn, Miss Frances Conelly, Esther 


Louise McCormack-Gavigan, Miss 
Moeller, George B 
composed of the following 
J. A. Moynahan, Mrs. F 


Needham-Mering, Mrs 
Harriet Nelson, Mrs 
violinist, and a chorus 
Mrs. J. H. Coppersmith, Mrs 
A. Wieland, Mrs. E. A. Brown, Mrs. B. F 
Howard, Mrs. Esther Needham-Mering, Miss 
Rosin, Miss Charlotte A. Shepstone, contraltos; 
Alva Coffman, David Megowan, Harry Smith 
Cohn, tenors; Wm. E. M. Beardslee, Cassius 
Dr. Chas, E. Pinkham, Egbert A 
bassos. Mrs. Egbert A. Browne was director for the day 
The club’s next fortnightly meeting will be “Artists’ Day,’ 
and the be rendered by Miss Una Fair 
weather, contralto, daughter of Mrs. Mary Fairweather 
the Wagnerian scholar and popular lecturer, and Mrs 
Ethel Grant-Scott, violinist. Mrs. C. A. Neale, a former 
member of the Saturday Club, now a resident of Oakland 


Frances Franz 


sopranos; 
Rosina 
Edgar 
Rich, | 
Phin 


srowne, 


M 


ney, and 


program will 


the piano 
eS & 


de Michaela in ( 
rousing encore in her solo Saturday 
is the same inimitable Carmen as always and little Russo 
more 


will preside at 


irmen” received a 


night 


Tina Spada as 


Collamarini 


“Tosca” has three per 


the same fiery Don Jose. 


proving to po ssess 

monic originality rhe composer, Mr. Bollinger, was formances next week which closes the grand opera season 
eee The nes rea fol = = oe 

referred to my last letter ne PFORr ae wee, Sos “Tosca” has aroused the deepest interest among music 

lows: Dr. Stewart, who has presided over the music of St. Jovers. The cast is as follows: 

Piano solo, Variations in C minor ptscudanscadnaa Beethoven Dominic’s ever since his return from the East, has been Satie is hts 
Vocal soli ree working wonders with the material he found there. The Mario Cavaradossi.......... Giuseppi Agostir 
Thou’ ce Unto LOWER vvccvadscccessesecepesoscvousuce Smith . . : . “ " “ 

"I ra Like Unto a Flower OH ve , organ is a splendid instrument, one of the finest in the Baron Scarpia....... Michele de Padova 
an na re a AN a ia ei ardelo : ri “eae lotti ’ . $ 
Pian city, and the choir an excellent one. Dr. Stewart is pre- — AMGAAA. 00-0000 008 : es * ~~ 
ow : e . ° a SN Side cccseounees i“ ; er *ilade de Paol 
Folk Song .Grieg paring many new numbers for the special musical service Spoletta Giulio Contes 
rhe Butterfly..... . ---Grieg_ which is given by the choir every third Sunday evening IIR, «<p iuiccteccheuss cepecntisens send Quinto Zan 
Ne OP Se CE os cavcccessabeneeewn conteudueumuaded Grieg I: . o- 
: Jailor .. Cdsovceceusessoverevsdssers G. Napoleoni 
Liebestraum ....++sssseeeseeeseeeesreresesrersreccevecoeoeasens Liszt = <= Shepherd Boy Phyllis Partington 
DOPGRITIS se ca cédckdscecocntavccesedonesveescesscccederunenn Bollinger . K ‘ ’ : A ee 
Schers a SE a ee eS Bollinger A concert is to be given soon by the Oakland pro- The latter is a sister of Gertrude Partington, the artist 
\ndante Spianato and Grande Polonaise.........2.+.++s0+0+ Chopin fessional music set, as a testimonial to Mrs. Blake Al- now in Europe, and Blanche Partington, music critic of 
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organ. The Theory work is under the tutorship 


All students receive individual 


Mr. A. J. Goodrich. The organ tuning 
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the Call. She was trained to the dialect of the Shepherd's 
songs by Signor Dado. Paul Steindorff, director, was 
greatly aided in the production by de Padova, who 
had a previous and intimate knowledge, and who was 
taught the part of Scarpia by Puccini himself. It has 
been a splendid production and has won laurels for the 
Tivoli as well as the cast that rendered it, and the director 
who put it through. “Tosca” alternates with “Martha” 
during the week Mrs. A. Wepmore Jones 
WASHINGTON HALLS. 
Wasuincton, D. C., November 13, 190: 
USICAL people here are in a great stir owing 


to the decision of the authorities that the Con 





gregational Church, in which nearly all con- 


certs are given, shall not be used for such occasions here 


after without being taxed. The Choral Society and the 


Georgetown Orchestra are trying to devise means and ways 
to overcome this situation, as they must either have a hall 


to give their concerts or disband. The de Koven concerts, 


which take place in the afternoons, will use one of the the- 
atres. There is urgent need of a hall for concerts in the 
capital of these United States B 


Royal Conservatory of Music in Stuttgart. 


STUTTGART, OCTOBER 31, 1902 
| he~ teaching staff of the Stuttgart Conservatory of 
Music has made a momentous acquisition in th 
person of John P. Dunn, teacher of the piano, who 


was for several years a pupil of the conservatory, and of 
Max He attracted 


appearances meerts organized by 


1 
il 


notice by 
the 


festival o 


Professor Pauer especially 


his public in con 


the 


c 
servatory, as well as Stuttgart musical f 


In April 1902, he withdrew from the conservatory 
the and took his 
Geneva, starting from which centre gave 


dre 


1900. 


highest diploma up residence in 


he 


with 
a number of 
concerts in Switzerland 

Mr. Dunn, 
an admirable pianist and a gifted composer 
sor of a preparatory class for 


who is a native of Edinburgh, Scotland, is 


He is engaged 
at the conservatory as superv! 


Professor Max Pauer and takes part in the instruction of 


the amateurs’ section as well 


MISS HOFFMAN AND MR. EVERETT. 


N Miss Frieda Hoffman, dmamatic soprano, and Charles 
| H. Everett, bass, Max Bendheim has two pupils who 
ire bound to make their mark. Miss Hoffman, who is an 
accomplished musician, has a voice of great beauty and 
weetness. Mr. Everett, who comes from Providence to 
New York in order to study with Mr. Bendheim, is a 
favorite in Providence musical circles. A recent engage 


ment in his native city brought forth the following press 


‘ 


nowuces: 
Mr. Everett's voice is fine one nd s careful use of it, t 
gether with his artistic feeling, made his performance very delightful 
Providence Bulletin, 
Mr. Everett, by his fine voice and good work, has become a favor 
te with the society. His solo number gave much pleasure and his 
rt in the s was well taken.—Providence Journal 





WASHINGTON, D. C., November r2 


HE editor of 


a newspaper 


1902 
the Washington Post 
which actually ranl 
almost all of the h 
New York dailies 
the reliability of its news c« 
the 


S 
gh 
in 


above 
4 
class 

y1- 

brightness and cleve 


umns, 


ness of its editorial page, has 
made the 
that his paper will in future 


announcement 








devote more space to music 
than has hitherto been its 
custom Scott Bone, who is 
the authority for thi 

statement, is managing editor o 
the Post, and a promise oj 


this kind from him bears weight 


rhe musical history of Washington will be greatly 
fluenced when the editor of a great paper such as the Post 
takes a personal interest in its music department and sees 
to it that that branch of the literary work is fairly repre 
sented 

It is true that considerable space is devoted to music 
by Washington newspapers, but it is also noticeable that 
their musical departments cannot compare with those we 
find in the newspapers of New York, Boston and Chicag 
In the first place, there are no weekly essays on music 
ch found New 


nh as t I 
vening Post, and the Bos 


musical affairs to be the 
York Sun, Times, Tribune and I 


ton Journal 


and suc are in 


Secondly, many press agent notices appear 


and these are al- 


the 


the columns of the Washington press, 
dull 


of seats sold 


usually referring to 


reading, 
and 
be 

upon everything 


ways extremely 
number 
third 
which 
Nothing 


such uninteresting items 
in the universal 
of a local 


s so tiresome or flat as the constant reiteration 


weak point is to found praise 


bestowed nature 


is 


of eulogistic opinions of performances that are known to 


have been faulty; again, the criticisms of performances are 


as a rule superficial and unreliable rhe critics seem to 
have little or no knowledge of the pieces performed. They 
What the great 


of the 


do not tell us anything of the composers 
f the world have had to 
not Peculiarities of form, musical history 
harmony and counterpoint are kept a dark secret. Many 


of them even appear ignorant in regard to the perform- 


critics o say compositions 


they know 


ances themselves, and the most palpable flaws and gravest 

















errors sometimes escape their notice 

No wonder the most thoughtful isicians have becon 
downcast and cynical in regard t future of m 
this city. But now we may pe for better thing 

In commenting on the strike of Paris musicia 
Washington Post says: 

We hear that the n i ploy d in the Par 
atres have struck. Of r the circumstance 
know nothing. Nobody, not N person 
understands a strike by mus ! Cone ways {i t 
gi t, and ilways @ M is are p 
liar folk 

Are Washington n eK 

Se = 

Leader W. H. Santeln f the M Band, like 
pay taxes The W i ] ngtor nes l he | ] 
reduced, and that he visited the commis r fice 1t 
this purpose. The Jimes w wrong, for wl Mr. Sant 
mann is never pet ed n tax¢ 
is st true tha pay wi 1 

== & 

Angelo Fronani, wl ve Mile. d san’s acc 
panist, is a Washingtor oy H \\ ulled “Sigt 
Fronani.” 

Ze €& 

Miss Amy Law, a pupil of Alb Gerard-Thiers it 
prised her Washington friends by getting married las 
week. Miss Law had shown herself to be one of ’ 
ambitious of the young nger e capita l 
lucky man was George Ormsby 

eH & 

Miss Myrta L. Mason won distir n for herself at tl 
Congressional Library by ferreting t real s 
Handel’s much advertised “Larg 

Ihe largo popularly W ys M Ma 
the second 1 emer of ¢ ve! r the r 
‘Saul,’ but it I | an earlier W of Handel's 

mely, the opera ‘S in Italian opera in three ac 
first presented at the King I ndor Apr 15 
1738. The fam f a recitative 
ind cavatina ft s l npanime 

e f V 1 fe g g form, a 
" ‘ tori S t { | | 1730 

ere is n loubt f tl g riginally ging 
 erse r¢ fH 

M Mas specia ‘ \ 

di n is bil yraphy ( g yzing, indexing a 
gener resear n ] alr ] ey “ T} 
evolves a subject, a p l graj il catalogue 
of material va to l who frequent the 
brary 3ERENICE THOMPSON 
Miss May Venable. 
M* MAY VENABLI W g eri very 
valuable techr irticles, entitled At the Piano 
forte,” for the Courier, the monthly g ‘ e Col 
lege of Music of Cincinnati 








RAFAEL 


O>EFF Y. 


Address: Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N, Y. 





“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING.” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


““TOCATL ART,’ by Anna Lankow. 


Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPP & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St., 
New York, and all Music Stores. 

The Lankow Studios, at 890 Park Avenue, New York City are 
closed from June 1 until October 1, when lady pupils will be 
received for instruction by Madame Lankow’s assistants, Mrs. 
_— K. Gordon and Miss Mary N. Berry, and gentlemen pupils by 

r. Sylvester T. Ritter. 

Madame Lankow has gone abroad to place several finished 

pupils. She returns and resumes her work on November 1. 


a  _ 


HUMPHRYES 





Personal Address: 





Sf oprano—Concert and Oratorio 


154 Prospect Park W., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone, 934 South Brooklyn. 





Concert Direction 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


And other eminent Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED. 





ACCOMPANIMENTS 


For all occasions, on short notice. Any music ever written 
read at sight. 


INSTRUCTION: ORGAN PRACTICE, 


PIANO, Special Facilities. 


ORG AN, ’ Organist Roseville Presby- 
HARMONY. terian Church, Newark. 
Student's residence or studio. With the Musical Courier. 
F. W. RIESBERG, 


954 Sth Avenue (56th 8t.) 
‘PHONE: Columbus 452. 


NEW YORK. 








ERSKINE 


POKTER 


NINE YEARS OF AGE 


SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CONCERT—MUSICALES. 


Repertoire of 125 Songs, both sacred 
and secular. 
For Terms, &c., address 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
142 Bast 27th St., New York. 


Under Management REMINGTON SQUIRE, 142 East Twenty-seventh Street, New York. 
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BJORKSTEN SONG RECITAL. 


OCAL singers seem at last to have awakened to 
their opportunities. A number this season have 
given’ ambitious concerts at Mendelssohn Hall, 





‘and last Friday evening the tenor Theodore Bjérksten 


added his name to the list. For his recital in the same 
hall Mr. Bjorksten arranged this unconventional pro- 







gram: 
Rite Gas TOG, occ ccovicsdciveatcsscaguocdeviaustcsvasnetayecesneee Klein 
Standchen sebneudesescadepeentindeeensekendeamgelieaaae Zelter 
Die rechte Stimmung.... Teleman 
WEEE o.oo voccntcvoussescevcscsasdinddabiovesrtpesneenenmeaatenen Weber 
Standchen Schubert 
Der Sandtrager Bungert 
Droit Uber musiek Tatts. occ cccicccccccsvcccsssocdssetsvensees R, Strauss 
Dein schwarzs Haaz. 

Dichter BRAM ccs ccesdsssccsevesetcvesiecvsssscowcesunge R. Strauss 

R. Strauss 


UM cncovacencss cesscenbecisevessdWbesespencasecadpansbanceae 
Rete DOM cdc ctactcndresensicdescotivedes 
Dans le Printemps de mes années...... ; 
ans ! C’est pres de Vous...... 








Guedron 








DRIED sccccees évecindbdnctiechsdasduonidvesteiceatedsepneseunen Gounod 
Le Gluten de ma Mie a6 bedk onwn pas obey edey eau 
jcecnenbésedeeracedtenel Saint-Saéns 


Si Jo Poteeasl..cccccccccccccccesssvecs 
Ah, fuyez, douce image EH iba ant acai eaiae 
Swedish Folksong, Kristallen éen dea, 
Folksong from Le Bresse, Le Pauvre Laboureur. 
Catholic Folksong from South Germany, Es ist ein Schnitter, 


Massenet 


heisst der Tod 

Tarantella from Posilippo, Cicerenella, 

Neapolitan Folksong, Marianina. 

The names of the German composers Klein, Zelter 
and Teleman, and the Frenchmen, Guedron, Garat and 
Paer, are unknown to the present generation of singers, 
excepting in cases of studious artists like Mr. Bjérksten. 
Klein, Zelter, Garat and Paer lived in the early part of 
the nineteenth century, when young Franz Schubert was 
writing lieder by the score. Their songs are interesting, 
but they do not compare with those of the Vienna 
genius 

The song by Bungert, those by Richard Strauss and 
the song from “Manon” demanded dramatic portrayal, 
and Mr. Bjérksten proved equal to the requirements of 
these difficult compositions. He is above all a singer of 
intelligence and imagination. 

Ulysse Buehler assisted Mr. Bjorksten at the piano. 





MRS. L. P. MORRILL’S MUSICALE. 

RS. L. P. MORRILL gave a brilliant reception and 

musicale at her studio in the Chelsea, New York, on 
Thursday evening. The program was an interesting one, 
carefully arranged, and was greatly enjoyed by the large 
number of guests who were present. The singing of 
Miss Lillian Snelling, of Boston, was particularly notice- 
able, as she has a contralto voice of rare quality, range 
and general excellence. Miss Newby, of California, who 
has been studying with Mrs. Morrill since May, also did 
well. Her voice is mezzo soprano of fine range, and she 
will, under Mrs. Morrill’s expert training, accomplish 
great things, judging from the progress already made. 
Miss Helen Carpenter shows the result of sound, careful 
study. 

\ pleasant innovation was a well balanced quartet con- 
sisting of Miss Alice McGregor, Permelia Newby, Helen 
Phillips and Miss Virginia Truslow, of California. These 
young women are doing earnest work. Miss McGregor 
has been mentioned many times in the last two years for 
her fitie singing. Miss Phillips is contralto in the Dutch 
Reformed Church, Brooklyn. The accompanist was Mr. 
Shiel, a painstaking and earnest player. Mrs. William 





Beardsley, of Brooklyn, gave much pleasure by her play- 
ing of a difficult Liszt number. Miss Snelling returns to 
New York after Christmas and will fill several concert 
engagements then, notably one to be given by Mrs. Mor- 
rill at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


ELSA RUEGGER IN BOSTON, 


URING the last week Miss Elsa Ruegger has been the 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Brooklyn, and this week plays with 
them in Hartford. Her success this season is even greater 
than when she was heard here before. The following are 
extracts from the criticisms in Boston and Philadelphia: 
For once I have to thank a ‘cellist for choosing one concerto 
rather than another. Fully as I am persuaded of the truth that 
every ’cello concerto belongs properly to a bygone period, this one 
of Rubinstein’s struck me last Saturday as peculiarly enjoyable. 
Nor do I think that Miss Ruegger’s playing was the only reason. 
Her playing was certainly very beautiful indeed; her bravura is 
wonderfully secure and clean cut. Miss Ruegger’s tone is warm 
beauty itself and her phrasing exceedingly graceful and rational. In 
a word, she made a very fine impression.—Boston Transcript. 





Miss Ruegger played with artistic ease, and conquered many diffi 
culties without seeming effort. She gave some broad C string work; 
her intonation was excellent, double stopping and scale passages were 
clean and pure; her cadenza playing was brilliant, and, if she had the 
misfortune to break a string, there were no lapses of intonation 
after adding a new string to the ‘cello, which speaks much for the 


surety of the artist—Boston Advertiser. 





Miss Ruegger has a beautiful tone, a warm style and a flexible 
and sufficient technic.—Boston Traveller. 





The Rubinstein Concerto was ably interpreted by Miss Ruegger, 
who proved by her elegant phrasing and emotional expressiveness 
the falsity of a delusion of Rubinstein that women could not be sub 
jective and initiative. Of the interpretative ability, tonal quality and 
technical equipment of Miss Ruegger, she is individual. Her tone 
is exquisitely fine and personal, a demonstration of the truth that 
all great artists have individual and characteristic qualities of tone. 
Miss Ruegger, notwithstanding her youth, must be classed very 
closely to David Popper, artistically with the late Piatti. Her tone, 
especially in rapid passages, is certainly surpassed by that of no 
other player, and in the quality of emotional tenderness she speaks 
from the fullness of a woman’s rich heart. In her attack of the 
strings there is a certain reserve force that enables the artist to com- 
mand the alternations in tone color to fine gradations in shading.— 
Philadelphia Press. 





Miss Ruegger shared the success with the orchestra. Her solo 
was a most artistic piece of work, especially notable because of her 
youth. Her first touch revealed the hand of a true artist. The 
Rubinstein Concerto is very beautiful to hear, though difficult to 
produce; but Miss Ruegger went through it smoothly and easily 
with great force, most delicate expression and, after all the trying 
passages of the first three movements, brought the hardest of all, 
the rapid, restless allegro vivace of the fourth movement, to a bril 
liant and successful finish that won her hearty applause and several 
recalls.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Franklin D. Lawson. 

S previously told in these columns, the tenor Franklin 
D. Lawson will sing at the operatic performance 
to be given in Carnegie Lyceum Wednesday evening, 
November 26. A pupil of Dr. Lawson’s, Miss Charlotte 
Rix, will appear as Siebel, in the garden scene from 
“Faust,” and as Amneris in the third act of “Aida.” Seven 
members of the chorus are also members of Dr. Lawson’s 
class. The Apollo Club, of which Dr. Lawson is the 
vice president, will assist in the presentations. Besides 
the acts from the Gounod and Verdi operas, the first 

scene of the third act of “Tannhauser” will be sung. 


First American Tour 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS 


THE FRENCH PIANIST, 


»———COMMENCING FEBRUARY, 1903———~* 
Under the Management of Bate M. RUBEN, 108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


SEMBRICH RECITAL. 





SEMBRICH recital took place at Carnegie Hall 
last Wednesday afternoon, and the versatile and 
interesting program which was sung by this re- 

markable artist, with Rubin Goldmark as accompanist, 
was as follows: 


PART I. 
French, German, Italian and English Airs and Songs. 

Aria from Iphigénie en Tauride................,. jihtiocibaenme Gluck 
Per BA Pn dcetiicdanlsonbenchebeckicanaaecenedpesins ...Handel 
Rate Coem Tae Baran TG iss sin is <0 isnt dsp cpetodinsececses Pergolesi 
Chanson du Papillon, from Les Fétes Vénitiennes............ Campra 
Air from Der Streit zwischen Phébus und Pan.................. Bach 
Song, Neue Liebe, neues Leben..............scceccccececees Beethoven 

PART Ii. 

Classical German Lieder 

SIR ...... ncnntwevosseeduarenn .. Schubert 
Die bése Farbe .. Schubert 
PES céccccnnenesed .. Schumann 
Frihlingsnacht peviuebe .. Schumann 
Die Mutter an der Wiege. pellets pMpidiianiast vesusttedanel Loewe 
Immer leiser wird mein Schiummer caaiebinuatee ... Brahms 
TE Ts GO Wok co tecec cdescocosteucesecss iauwets Brahms 

PART III. 

Modern Songs in Various Languages. 

iineeniddannbankuell Bizet 


Pastorale (French).... 

Ob heller Tag (Russian)...... 
ff eee mare 
Ich trage meine Minne.... 
SOUARE dniceccvecsecce ; - ena Kébenenerdeconmual i 
In der Rosenlaube.... ‘be Jeeta wee ...... Bungert 
Falliht Fallah! (E aglish). .Van der Stucken 


Tschaikowsky 
-Hugo Wolf 
R. Strauss 


The musical intelligence and musical feelings of musi- 
cians are both so satisfactorily affected by the work 
this artist that the caste of criticism is diminished, with a 
few exceptions, merely to observation Sembrich is an 
artist of fioritura. Her singing of the dramatic German 
lieder always is wanting in some of the depth and fire 
requisite for an interpretation of that class of songs, and 
she does not sing Wagner for that very reason. It is not 
because Wagner spoils the voice, for Wagner does not 
spoil the voice if the music is properly sung. It spoils the 
voice if it is screamed, if it is forced, if it is unnatural, 
but she does not sing Wagner, because there is an ab- 
sence of a dramatic depth in the quality of her singing, 
not in the quality of her acting, but in the peculiar color 

her voice which is adapted for coloratura work, and 
yet it is always interesting, even when it is not in her 
school, because she is an artist throughout in the handling 
of the voice. She has studied this question of vocalization 
to its utmost, she is a musician in addition to this; she 
plays the violin and the piano and she understands coun 
terpoint and harmony. Madame Sembrich is also deeply 
versed in the literature of opera and of song, and she is, 
therefore, an all around competent authority in her art— 
a singer who is always of great interest and charm to 
the musical world. She is one of the few. Probably 
there never has been anything more perfect heard in vocal 
ization in New York city than her singing of the “Nuss- 
baum” and the songs of Brahms; but why should one 
select any particular numbers when a program is so de 
lightfully performed? She had the advantage of an ac- 
companist who is also a musician and who understands 
the science of co-operation, for without this there can 
be no accompanying and no ensemble, and, after all, it 
is a question of ensemble in a song recital. The singing 
may be never so satisfactory, but it is necessary to 
have an accompaniment in conformity with it, and, in this 
respect, Madame Sembrich made an excellent selection 
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Herbert Witherspoon’s 


















































the different moods of the songs he undertakes to sing. His 
tal yesterday had plenty of variety within certain limits, de 
nuance and suggestiveness. He does not strike the deepest n 
















































f passion or of dramatic fervor, but he never fails to be sincere 
or to convey the impression of beauty His singing of the Italia 
uirs of Caldara and Lotti was delightful in its fluent cantabile and 

e finish, and the sustained power and intensity of feeling and the right 
sense of climax shown in his performance of Schubert's song, “Am 
CW or rid gg Meer,” made of it a real interpretation In Reyt lo Hahn's mon 
J tone, “La Paix,” in whic the voice persists upon one note w 
the piano accompaniment supplies the musical j t € ne I ere 
un admirable piece of declamation. There was dr at ‘ r 
ness, though not all of the headstrong and wayward passion that 
, P . elongs to it, in Bizet’s strange and original Bacchic Song, from 
A Collection of Press Notices Showing How the Farmous °: jets rie de Peres nor was there quite all the pistareoan 
ndon that was need gar’s eff “Pipes of Par 
~— for which, in addition con rchestral a 
Basso Impressed the Newspaper Critics npaimeat arr Witherspoce pet enough 
credit to show that of | gifts; one of t sort 
‘ is needed, and all t rare i the f Ar ge 
of the Metropolis i Sun eh 
. 
n, a bass who entered the neert field 
cester Festiva ade his New York de yester 
HE song recital given in Mendelssohn Hall No- properly placed. This lied was Schubert's “Am Meer,” not an « re a all gathering at Mend n Hall and 
rs —~ " +} r - ; oft ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ 1 reent ‘ 
YY vember 7, by Herbert Witherspoon, was remark- *°® - Ss ee ae. See with postis perception gave genuine pleasure by bis encsilent velse end method, and bis 
7 a é nd with sincere feeling perce n of what technic for proper interpret n of 
able for the unanimity of praise which the New i ah ieee Mk BEd eeetiad leat. al rectal, though he cod 
York music critics gave it approached it closely in Brahms’ “Feldeinsamkeit He disclosed To refer again to the easant feature of the da Mr. Wither 
The criticisms are as follows the full measure of his accomplishments in pure declar n i I performance of such songs as Caldara’s “Come rag 
Reynaldo Hahr La Paix a song built ke Cornelius Ein «g ! ’ Lotti’s “Pur dicesti,”” Schubert’s “Am Meer,” Br 
MR. WITHERSPOON’S SONG RECITAI lon,” on a single note with a skillfully harmonized accompaniment “Feldeinsamkeit,” Hahn’s “La Paix the B c song from Bizet 
Herbert Witherspoon gave a song recital in Mendelssohn Hal! Mr. Witherspoon showed a fine sense of color and a firm command ypera, “The Fair Maid of Perth,” Elgar’s “The Pipes of Pan,” ar 
esterday afternoon and brought a fine artistic equipment to the f ssa di voce in this song ers eq y exacting, was an agreeable surprise—a surprise be 
performance of the dignified and beautiful task implied in this state least happy in Elgar’s “Pipes of which requires a ecially among in tient young Amer 
ment. He is a bass singer, with an agreeable, flexible and exten more robust singer; but a moment later he gave an ideal rend x n temperament as a stitute for prep 
sive voice to begin with, and, which is even more essential to su { Tirinde'li’s “Absence.” In short, first nce here w a w themselves t e gone tl ug he 
ess, intelligence, good taste and correct feeling. His style is not thor s It is rare ndee that N Yorke r r 1 of r hosen art M 
rge, but it has refinement, and there is much to commend, to en ing singer of ich promise Mr. Hendersor n New York Wither r s t la r ‘ e, and he As 
y and to be grateful for in his pkrasing. His diction is not un Sun fit. He r i again, a with 1 ire New 
peachable, a fact that seems to be due to his great care in the York M und Express 
matter of vocalization. He sometimes forgets clarity of verbal utter A NEW SINGER'S SUCCESS 
nce n a desire to cultivate beauty of tone, but this is something fe tone Witherspoon's Rec ~~. = SINGER AND LEADER SHARE THE HONORS 
which will better itself with growth in freedon In any event, it is < seeee shatheail ° <a ow Wiadk se - e : 
better to avoid crudity and impurity of tone than to sacrifice music itt Haida sin : ills vrs a ; Witherspoon Recital at Carne ex Ha Introduces a Cosm 
to diction. Mr, Witherspoon sang a group of old airs, a group of ’ hes : . ‘ - - Musical Program 
German lieder, some modern French melodies (one by Reynald There were two genuine irprises for the concertgoer yes 
Hahn, an obvious imitation of Cornelius’ “Ein Ton” without the ager © ald and a cor w 1 ; 
poetical motive which is back of the German song), English songs ert Wither , the singer and was heard ir was 
by Elgar, Hatton and George W. Chadwick, and an ecstatic trifi M nH 1 Mr. | rjahn was the « heard 
by Tirindelli, an Italian musician, is r was recently, a resident t the Powell-] nee Ca sie Hall in the ¢ Rg 
{ Cincinnati. This pretty ng, bsence,”” was redemanded.—Mr Mr. W re . lered ifield, and broug "a 
Krehbiel, in New York Tribune, November 8 Italy and England, Ge nee, I nd and Scar : 
here were selec s r sts of the S« € and § 
mann period, and de es Bizet and \ rM 
THE CONCERTS OF ONE DAY He remembered ever Hande ntrod , . 
Herxsert WitHersPpoon’s Successeut Recitat or Soncs monotone by Reyr H I x “ ke 
Ihe First Appearance in New York of a New and Gifted Bass A A lable : I I ( 
Singer Who Has Honestly Studied His Art 
In these days, when so many ngers offer incomplete equipment SINGER IS AN ARTIST 
and defective musical organization f the interest of a pul not 
always discriminative, it is a delight t meet with one who knows Mr. W , onlin te : . ” H = = ~ _ 
his art and possesses temperament. Suc a singer came forward at a 4 Arter shes . y . ~ ts 
Mendelssohn Hall yesterday afternoon in the person of Herbert dg niginthacti dipeadlt - : . , = . : 
Witherspoon. He is a young man of New Haven and a choir singer His prog — . eel ; md . a 
here, but hitherto unknown to concertgoers He sang at t ‘ _ w “9 ~ - - : hon ne he wan 
Worcester Festival in September and made an agreeable impressior — , . ~~ 7 ies 
on those who were fortunate enough to hear him. But even the - 
Worcester Festival cannot set the necessary cosmopolitan seal upon (Tr 
the forehead of a singer 
Yesterday's appearance in a song recital was a modest, yet a dar dew ss ™ f Herbert W yous y M 
ng experiment, It is easier to make a ess in an rel ra i nH was we ttende & now 
ncert, surrounded by factitious aids and before an audience whose fad here, « ned song f nguages and nd 
attention is not centred in one object. Furthermore, song singing e performer remarkable versat I be deni 
is the severest test of vocal art; even Mathilde Marchesi, w has ersatility is sessed by few a ‘ be ex 
trained generations of opera singers reaches that doctrine Mr the put can be in every case ? : 
Witherspoon was heard yesterday by an audience appreciative, but wi Ss extern and what erna . n nd her 
f a size not commensurate with the excellence of his performance hat is really 1 ° ne sses tor . 
It is safe to say that the time will come when he will not see ar Mr. Wither n, howeve be 1 of . 
empty seats before him when he sings on the contrary, he shows etactory shorougnmess Tha 
Mr. Witherspoon has a bass voice of lovely quality and of suff nd new Italian, Ge an, Fre 1 English comp¢ us Ss 
cient range. It is well equalized and is under thorough control it m equally rally not ve expected, but he acquitted 
rhe singer delivers it with freedom, without forcing, and with ad msell exceptiona we faddy” style of song recital. He 
mirable management of the breath. His employment of head tones made an excellent impression with the number f Lotti, Caldara 
is masterly and his mezza voce singing is highly finished. His ful and the air from Handel's “Jud Maccabae "and d l 
tone is sonorous, warm and penetrating. His enunciation is clear n Mendelssohn Hall! by the excellence of his art. Herbert Wither cases in some French songs, especially in the excerpt from B 
and perfectly intelligible He can sing throughout his range on all spoon is a New York singer w has not therto been much heard “Fair Maid of Perth.” In the German lieder n the r hand 
the vowel sounds without modifying any so that they become un of on the concert stage He sang at the last Worcester Festival, ™ lid not s eed t he s alpen e, but yobs Rg 
recognizable, and in the consonants he finds no obstacle to the de and is to sing with the Oratorio Society tl season, but the qua = . his interpretation of Ric 1s . 8 . 
livery of a beautifully sustained legato ties that he showed yesterday are an assurance that New York will 
In short, this young man comes before the public with a tech hear more of him in the near future Few singers who appear with W erspoon describes msers th Grom & . 
nical equipment which does credit to his masters, but still more to out preliminary heralding or blowing of trumpets turn ut to be . - d this description thoroughly fits His e has 
himself; for it could have been acquired only by conscientious work, s® competent to give so much genuine pleasure as Mr, Witherspoon pleasant fullness, with being especially id x 
backed by genuine devotion to the art It would be pleasing to He is a New Yorker wt has studied in Paris, and studied to ex ! ndling the voice very pic artist I ‘ 
hear a man sing if he had nothing more than Mr. Witherspoon's cellent purpose, fer he has brought to his study the things that . e, made a highly satisfact . Staats Ze 18 
voice and technic. But this singer has more He has exquisite fructify 1: r, a voice of beautiful quality, bass fe 1 rang< nd 
taste, solid understanding, temperament and imagination power, a musical nature, intelligence and sensitive fe« The third and last of these recitals was the one given by Herbert 
He knows how to color his voice to meet the sentiment of a poem, ng. He sings with an admirable met! very and a style Witherspoon at Mendelssohn Hall on Friday afternoon. It proved 
and he neither underestimates nor exaggerates that sentiment. He cof much finish and polish. His enunciation in English, French and to be the most successful of the three. Mr Witherspoon made a 
has a good command of styles, and yesterday seemed equally at German is of rare clearness and his phrasing and declamation are deep impression on his audience. He is a lyric basso. His voice 
home in many. To his credit let it be recorded that he sang best a constant delight is rich and very smoott He uses it well, with a perfect legato 
those songs which most deserved good singing He sang an exacting list of songs, in which the old Italian style, He phrases intelligently. His diction is correct. Best of all his 
Charming in repose, purity and directness was his delivery of the German lied in its classical and its modern spirit, and the French accessorial merits is his enunciation, which is clear and distinct 
the classics, “Come raggio del sol” and “Pur dicesti.”” Not the and English of the present day were represented; and he was at At his recital he sang songs ssical, sentiment und joyous, and 
least tasteful part of his singing in these was the repression of the home in them all. Mr. Witherspoon is gifted with imagination and he gave to each of then lefinite haracterization.—New . York 


vibrato. That was saved for the first Germ in which it was i delicate feeling for values, and a facility in identifying himself with 
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HE reverential and intelligent attitude of the 
audience at the concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in its home at Symphony Hall, 
Boston, must act as an inspiration to the players, 
and certainly the performance of Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony—the B flat ma- 


BOSTON jor—on last Saturday, in that city, 


SYMPHONY. impression. It 


made such an 

actually appears as if the Boston 
players and audiences are not getting tired of Bee- 
thoven yet, and the sale of tickets for Mr. Lamond’s 
Beethoven recital at Steinert Hall, announced to 
take place last night, too late for any review here, 
indicates a deep interest in the kind of program he 
announces. There was considerable music in that 
man Beethoven, and he died only as early as 1827 
—within the period when many men and women 
now living mtfst have been born—and his music is 
not obsolete outside of certain professional critical 
circles in the city of New York, who go so far as to 
tell us that a Beethoven recital—a rare event any- 
way—is too much for the musical digestion. Well, 
that cannot be helped. People who suffer from 
chronic indigestion and who have become hypochon- 
driacs and cynics have no business to criticise any- 
way, even if paid. Enthusiasm and criticism are 
not adjustable, yet at the same time a morbid dis- 
like of the beautiful, brought about by distressful 
physical conditions, is not conducive for a proper 
assimilation of Beethoven, although it might be 
cured by listening attentively to American comic 
operas, which have their function, too. 

Boston is critical in its musical apper¢ceptions. 
The people—the audience—which support the 
music becomes appreciative when good work is 
done, and it is not considered bad form or an evi- 
dence of musical ignorance when the people ap- 
plaud. Here in New York applause is criticised 
when it does not appeal to the critics’ dyspepsia; in 
Boston the critics give the audience freedom to 
applaud without censure. Discrimination is based 
upon knowledge or feeling, but the critic is not the 
judge of this, for he is not supposed to feel as a 
critic. He must know and record his impressions; 
the artists and the audience feel they know that 
knowledge is no knowledge if it conflicts with the 
critic’s knowledge here in New York. There must 
be thematic coincidence here; otherwise the jig 
is up. 

Miss Maud MacCarthy, the violin soloist, played 
the Brahms Violin Concerto and received six en- 
cores. The rules do not permit encore playing, and 
the rules are proper. The audience admired Miss 
MacCarthy because she is musical; because she has 
feeling; because she sings on the violin when 
Brahms allows her to do so; because she has ac- 
quired through application a thoroughgoing tech- 
nic, and plays octaves and thirds and staccato and 
legato, and all the violin pyrotechnics, too, and 
does so very excellently. The Brahms Concerto is 
a standard on the repertory of the violin, and it has 
been discussed pro and con, and the Brahmsites 
adore it, the neutrals try to find some refreshing 
episodes before the last movement is reached, and the 
antis simply annihilate it. There are some lights in 
the many shades, but as a work of musical force 
it seems to want in the inspiration outside of the 


magnificence of its masterful development. There 
are Mendelssohnian suggestions in it, and as 


Brahms is dead this can be said without fear of a 
libel suit. The Bizet Suite “L’Arlésienne,” 
was delightfully performed, has sufficient thematic 
material in it to make a number of Puccini and 
Mascagni operas, but that is far as we dare go now- 
adays. It is dangerous to cali attention to uncon- 
scious imitations when the imitators are alive; be- 
sides that, they and their friends might become ill 
from filled with expletives 
which certainly do not aid digestion. 

The concert opened with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
overture to “The Betrothed of the Czar,” and Philip 
Hale calls it a theatre overture, and so it is; but it 


which 


subsequent dinners 


is not even interesting as such. It should be heard 
with the opera and there do its function. He is a 
pupil of Balakireff and is the successor of Anton 
Rubinstein as director of the Imperial Conservatory 
at St. Petersburg. He has been in this country, but 
not professionally as a musician, coming in 1862 as 
a marine officer. Cesar Cui, another renowned 
Russian composer, is a Russian general officer. 

This week the Boston Symphony will play Men- 
delssohn’s Scotch Symphony—A major—although 
not in the military sense. Orchestral variations of 
Dvorak will be heard before Wagner’s “Walkiire” 
excerpts close the concert. 

Why cannot New York get such a series of edu 
cational and artistic concerts? What is the diffi- 
culty? Why is there no systematically rehearsed 
orchestra here, which will aid the musicians ma- 
terially and spiritually and give us the best in the 
music art, as we should hear it and as it is heard 
under Gericke in Boston with the help of such men 
Kneisel, and Loeffler, and Adamowski, and 
sareuther, and others, all men now 


as 
Vicenszi, and 
thoroughly identified with the musical destiny of 
Boston’s artistic community. Herman Hans Wetz- 
ler is endeavoring to build up an orchestral cult 
here, and there is much to that young, gifted and 
energetic conductor. There are also others here 
who have the intellectual and artistic materials, but 
they have no orchestras at command. Mr. Wetzler 
deserves the approval and support of the whole mu 
sical life of New York, for he is endeavoring to 
bring order out of the chaos here and give us some- 
thing at least analogous to what other cities have. 
The Philharmonic did wonders under Paur, and we 
shall await until later days what it will accomplish 
under its latest auspices. 

It is interesting to observe that the 2,o0oth con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given 
last week, and it happened to be at Hartford, Conn. 
Philip Hale suggested that this concert should have 
taken place at Boston. Why not New York? But 
then it is too late for that, and we bespeak now th« 


3,c:00th concert of the Boston Symphony. 


IGNOR MASCAGNI has appealed to the Ital- 
ian Government for assistance in his lawsuits 

in this country. The people of Europe are not ac- 
quainted with the system of State government in 


the United States, but the Italian Government 
having had experiences in the case 
MASCAGNI. of the lynching in Louisiana, 
no doubt understands the dif 


ferences between matters pertaining to the Govern- 
ment at large and matters pertaining to the States, 
although, in this instance, the managers being in 
New York and Signor Mascagni being in Massa- 
chusetts, there may be some difference in the legal 
attitude of the question, particularly as it has been 
brought before the United States Court. However, 
it may not be impossible to secure some intercession 
in these grievances, if the matter is considered from 
a legal point of view. 

Whatever may be the outcome of this, there is no 
doubt that Signor Mascagni has received a great 
deal of gratuitous advertising, and that if his opera 
tour continues it will not fail for lack of informa- 
tion concerning him, and of interest in the person- 
ality at the head of it. The people of this country 
are very anxious to hear Mascagni operas, under 
Mascagni’s direction, and even if he should not con- 
duct the operas longer, and if that scheme should 
fall to the ground, there is an opportunity to reor- 
ganize under some management that will do it. 
There may be an opportunity that present 
Signor Mascagni as a concert director with an or- 
Of course there is a 


will 


chestra and some singers. 
great deal of news published in the daily papers 
about Signor Mascagni which is of no particular 
interest to musical readers. It refers merely to the 
squabbles in the courts and litigation, the end of 
which will probably be reached by some kind of 








an agreement between the managers for settlement 
or for a continuation of the tour. 

A concert took place in Providence on Thurs- 
day night with Mascagni and his orchestra and 
singers. It was under the management of Joseph 
N. Mann, a very enterprising dealer of that city, 
who made a great success, filling the largest hall 
in the city to overflowing, and illustrating that if 
Mascagni is managed properly a great deal of 
money can be made with him. Certainly it does 
seem strange that money must’ be made in these 
them! The 


idealistic musician seems to overlook the fact that 


musical affairs in order to sustain 


money is necessary; but he cannot get along with 
his compositions and his orchestras and his operas 


or his opera troupes unless he has money with 


which to pay his railway fares and hotel expenses 
and the rent of halls and opera houses, &c., and 
Mr. Mann 


business man understood this, and as a result 


all these things require money. as a 
he 
secured a large audience that had to pay to hear 
running a 
The 


paper can always be published without money, be- 


Mascagni, and it did pay. Of course, in 


music paper money is not required music 
cause printers live on air, presses can be had for 
nothing and the landlords are always glad to rent 
floors and lofts to printers without charging them 
anything. The editors never require any money, 
the clerks and bookkeepers want none, and stenog 
raphers are glad enough to work for music papers 
for nothing for the honor of it. Lut it is different 


They must 


with musicians and musical people. 


have money. If Mascagni wants to succeed here, 
after having given a concert in Boston on Satur- 
day afternoon and Sunday night, he should secure 


such a person as Joseph N. Mann, who has en- 


terprise and intelligence and push and energy, 
and understands how to attract the public. That 
is the solution of the thing at present. 

HE “music of the spheres” has been talked 


about and sung about since the days of old 
Pythagoras, and a very good concert the aforesaid 
spheres could give if we could bring them together. 
The Sun would naturally be the impresario, shed- 
ding golden light, or, in modern 


MUSIC AND 


terms, dollars and reclame upon 
ASTRONOMY. tliecm all. Saturn would be a 
good basso and Jupiter the bar- 
itone. Mars, of course, is the all conquering tenor, 


and Venus the all fascinating soprano. Mother 
Earth may be the indispensable contralto, and little 
Mercury, the god of thieves, perhaps is the com- 
poser of modern original music. But how could 
lather Sol manage so many stars without losing 
his sunny splendor? Even today he has trouble 
enough with the chorus of asteroids. 

Curiously, two famous astronomers came from 
musical families, and one of them was the first ex- 
plorer of the starry spaces who added a new mem- 
ber to the celestial choir; but as Uranus is too 
modest to present himself to the naked eye and has 
only been known by reputation for about 150 years, 
we are still unable to say what part he is fit for. 
He might perhaps do for Wotan or some other 
star of the twilight of the gods. Uranus was dis- 
covered by William Herschel, a good German, son 


He 


played in England in the band of the Hanoverian 


of a bandmaster, and a professional musician. 


Guards, taught music in Yorkshire, and ended his 
musical career as an organist in Bath. There he 
was led into the study of astronomy, and made 
himself immortal. 

An equally famous name in astronomic history is 
Galileo Galilei, who would not leave Mother Earth 
His father, 
attain- 
and wrote a dialogue named “Fronimo” on 


in peace till she “got a move on her.” 


Vincenzio, was celebrated for his musical 
ments, 


the art 


of “noting down and correctly playing mu- 
artificial instruments, whether of strings or 
The first edi- 


sic on 
” 


from wind, in particular the lute. 
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tion of this rare work was published in Florence in 
1581. He was also a leading member of the soci- 
ety in that city which directed its studies and ex- 
periments to giving form to the recitativo, and laid 
down as its guiding principle the rule that every 
scene, every verse of the drama, should be rendered 
by a musical expression corresponding to the situ- 
ations, the characters, the effects, and, if possible, to 
One of the 
trial of 
1600 a 


the sense and sound of the words. 
members of this society, after a preliminary 
the work in 1590, produced in due form in 
real opera, “Eurydice,” composed in music in rep- 
resentative style by Giulio Caccini, called Romano. 
(Florence, MDC.) 

Galileo, this musical father’s child, was born at 
Pisa in 1504 and received a musical education, and 
in all the 
in music. 
tion, however; his scientific discoveries made him 
known to the Grand Duke, who protected him and 
Galileo had a touch of mu- 


troubles of his life he found consolation 


He turned his studies in another direc- 


gave him good advice. 
sical temper and was indiscreet in speech some- 
Cardinal di Medici made his friend 
“T ought to warn you when you 


times, so the 
Picchena write: 
happen in Rome to dine with the Cardinal, where 
probably other learned persons are present, not to 
discuss those matters which brought persecution 
him.” 
as an excellent player on the lute and as a student 


on Galileo's contemporaries speak of him 


of his father’s book. He moreover, long before 
Euler solved the problem of two strings in unison, 
of which when one is touched the other sounds, and 
long before Leibnitz the law of continuity. He also 
studied the system of vibrations, the harmonious 
concord of sounds and the proportions of inter- 
vals 


HE Sunday Sun of November 16 published the 
following special cable dispatch, which is of 
more than usual interest to musical people: 
November Dr. Watson, a 
known authority on music, and himself a cultured musi- 


LONDON, Henry well 


15.- 
cian, while lecturing recently at Manchester, incidentally 
had a short piece played on two violins, one a Stradivarius 
worth £600, and the other one of a lot worth half a crown 
apiece, used in a variety turn on the stage 

Then he asked the audience which instrument they re- 
garded as the better. It was only by a very narrow mar- 
gin that the audience, which was composed largely of reg- 
ular attendants at the performances of Lady Halle (Mme 
Norman Neruda) and subscription concerts, decided in 
favor of the genuine Strad. Thereupon Dr. Watson 

“I doubt whether you would have chosen the right one 
if the piece had been played in another room without giv- 
of seeing the instruments.” 


said 


ing you an opportunity 
If the tone did not impress itself so as to decide 
at once in favor of the Strad. the appearance could 
not have brought about any in- 

A MUSICAL 


TEST. 


clination for or against, particu- 
larly ata distance. No, the fact is 
that the question of tone, particu- 
larly instrumental tone, is a very dubious one with 
the average musical person—the average, we say. 
A like or dislike does not enter into the decision, 
because there can be no two opinions, just as little 
as there can be as to clear and foggy weather; it is 
either a tone of quality or it is an ordinary, or com- 
mon, or vulgar, or rough tone. But there are few 
persons trained to the culture of tone quality, much 
less discrimination. Few persons possess a piano 
of fine or refined tone quality, and most pianos in 
private houses and even in studios are kept in tune 
and few persons can discover the want or need of 
tuning. Most violins are not properly in tune when 
played. 

It is a subtle, a severely subtle problem, and 
there is no reason to be surprised at the curious 
Manchester verdict, although coming from a source 
exceptionally musical. The question of tone is sub- 
jective in its nature, for certain persons (always pre- 
mising that they are musically interested or edu- 
cated) are incapable of differentiating when the dis- 
tinctions are between “qualities” of tone. There 
are such as are endowed with absolute. pitch, and 
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yet are defective in distinguishing relative pitch or 
tone color, or orchestral tonal discrepancies or idi 
osyncrasies. There are musicians who are incapa- 
ble of fixedly defining to themselves the differences 
in the character of soprano and alto; others unabl 
to discover the viola as contradistinguished from 
the ’cello tone. 

As to deciding between a violin of Cremonese 
origin—a playable instrument, be it understood— 
and an ordinary fiddle, few musical persons would 
stake a risk on such a decision based upon their 
own definite knowledge; and by definite knowledge 
we mean the successful decision on any variety of 
knowledge of the 
before the 


tests, and this would premise the 


tone or its nature or character even 


test, for the person thus gifted would possess within 
himself or herself the tone long before it is issued 
Chere are not many such, although there are many 
who believe themselves equipped but, as the above 
cable shows, they are doomed to disappointment. 
As to the 


effect, we can testify to the fact that, for instance, 


tremendous difference in acoustic 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra gives out a more 
sonorous, a clearer, more defined and succinct tone 
in Carnegie Hall here than it does in the Symphony 
Hall in Boston; in the latter one can distinctly hear 
the impact of the bows as they attack or fall upon 
the strings, and the interference is perceptible dur 
ing the playing; here in Carnegie Hall there is no 
The 
Boston and mellow 


bi 


such disturbing interference. reed instrument 


sound harsh in here. This is 


quite perceptible, and yet it would difficult to say 
when the first violin body is using Cremonese vio 
subtle and refined anal- 


lins or others. These ars 


yses. The average musical audience, not being 
engaged in tone tests, is incapable of reaching any 
satisfactory conclusions on voices or on the charac 
ter of a vocal performance. The fact that a voice 
pleases an audience does not decide the question 
The voice must first please—and in reality please— 
the singer, and then it has an opportunity to please 
the audience, and it does the audi 


yet, if please 


ence, that very audience will not be able to distin 
guish between two voices pleasing it which is a 
proper scale or which is an improper scale develop 


ment, granting a difference 


The proper tuning of a grand piano or a church 
organ or a ‘cello or violin is therefore a diffi 
cult task No law can be evoked. This proper 


tuning depends entirely on the view, the knowledg« 


or the temperamental condition of the tuner or tun 


ing person. No instrument is tuned twice alike by 


and it is good that this is so, 


S 


the same person even, 
because musical instruments should not be rigid or 
cast iron or unyielding; they should possess som« 
of the flexibility of the human feelings and pas 
sions and also be subject to temperature, to envi 
ronment, to treatment and to impressions 


It is therefore impossible for a mixed musical 


audience to decide successfully any violin tests. To 
decide at a distance on the strength of form or 
structural lines is also impossibl lo tell a Strad 


from a Testore or an Amati or a Jacobus Stainer 


is still more difficult, but hardly more so than if the 


latter were cheap fiddles. A violin is a violin with 


a mixed musical audience. With such musical ears 


as are either by nature or by culture endowed with 


the gift of tone differentiation the subtle distinc 


tions of tone quality are perceptible at once. A fine 
musical nature is requisite. The person must bh 
emancipated, as much as a human being can be 


from prejudices. There must be no tendencies for 


or against schools, or methods, or nations, or peo 
ples. The person must be liberal, free and inclined 
to the zsthetical, and must be just. All these pre 
he endowment of that per 


to 


requisites are a part of t 


son who has the of discrimination as 


power 
quality of tone, and that person would at once, im 
mediately, decide whether it is a Cremona art violin 
or a $50 fiddle. In short, the 
only arbiter in such a contest; hence there are so 


musical soul is the 


few judges. 
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“THERE’S NO MONEY IN IT.” 





FOURTH PAPER. 





—40 the general advertiser the attitude of 
the daily press with reference to the 
distribution of space must appear a 
trifle erratic. When space is required 
for advertising a business that rests frankly on 
a commercial basis, it must be paid for at a 
high rate even on those pages devoted to advertis- 
ing purposes, while a “reading notice” or “write 
up’ soars beyond the reach of any except the most 
reckless, and the sacred editorial columns remain 
hermetically sealed to the promoters of industry. 
Ihe existence of the daily newspaper, like that 
of all other enterprises of the present day, depends 
entirely upon the relation of profit to loss. There 
is no place where one may hear the damning phrase 
“there's no money in it” more frequently than in a 
newspaper office. There is no place where a more 
sweeping and robust contempt is entertained for 





"mt. 





everything that is on the wrong side of the balance 
sheet. The schedule of rates enforced by the auto- 
crat of the counting room is absolute. The busi- 
ness man must pay, and pay liberally, for every 
line he gets, and the man who serves the paper in 
any capacity is, with a single exception, held to 
even stricter account. If the man who writes for 
the daily newspaper is not required to “abandon 
hope,” he is certainly expected to put aside all 
wsthetic preferences he may hitherto have enter- 
tained, all “trivial fond records” that might inter- 
fere with the “policy” of the paper, and to hold his 
mind single to the jingle of the guinea, whose 
symphony is always “sweetly played in tune,” 
whose influence is “for the healing of the nations.” 

No one is prepared to accuse the daily press of 
mercenary motives. “Mercenary” is a term that 
can only be applied to that stage of commercialism, 
at once acute and chronic, in which the acquisitive 
institict has absorbed the other faculties, and the 
processes of accumulation have become automatic. 
That this is not the case with the daily newspaper 
will be presently shown. The daily press is merely 
the victim of circumstances. It has got astride the 
National Hobby and is being borne, it knows not 
whither, at a rate of speed it is not yet able to 
realize. It is as complacently conscious of impreg- 
nable virtue as ever, and its intentions are doubt- 
less unimpeachable. If the devil insists on at- 
acking us with his favorite ammunition we cannot 
fight him successfully in an armor of ice. We must 
not only adopt his weapon, but his method of war- 
1Aare 

lhe attitude of the press in assuming a strictly 
commercial footing is one of self defense, as may 
be readily seen, and its methods, measured by mod- 
ern standards, are entirely legitimate. If they were 
uniform and impartial there could be no cause for 
complaint anywhere. There was a time, perhaps, 
when literature and the other arts had some chance 
upon their merits, but that time is long past. The 
ringing shibboleth so joyously sounded by Bronson 
Hloward in his speech at the banquet given recently 
by the American Dramatists’ Club shows precisely 
where the drama stands, and it is equally applicable 
to music, painting, sculpture and whatever else may 
be passing for “art” at the present time. 

“The only thing for you dramatists to do is to get 
there,” says Mr. Howard. “All we hear about high 


art comes from non-producers.” Finally: “Respect 
the box office.” 

It is thus, with a proud consciousness of having at 
last laid hold of a fundamental principle, that Mr. 
Howard flings his banner to the breeze, and all those 
who ply the trades that have hitherto ranked as arts 
respond jubilantly, ““Them’s my sentiments.” The 
artist turned artisan by virtue of the conditions in 
which he finds himself cannot complain that the 
change of base has been forced upon him by others. 
He has simply seen his chance and taken it. He is 
ashamed to be found working on the antiquated 
basis of “art for art’s sake” lest he rest under the 
imputation of having been “suckled in a creed out- 
worn.” He boldly takes the bull by the horns and 
by the simple act of publishing his platform elimi- 
nates all pretense for discussion ; does away with the 
necessity for criticism, and releases the press and the 
public from any fancied obligation that may hereto- 
fore have influenced their behavior. 

This is not only a perfectly legitimate attitude but 
the only honest one in the circumstances, and it sim- 
plifies matters greatly for the type of mind that must 
depend for information on purely exoteric sources. 
As one by one these callings rise and fling off the 
flowing drapery of the imagination, which under ex- 
isting conditions only serves as an impediment to 
“getting there,” each takes its proper place and rests 
squarely on its merits as a business enterprise to be 
judged according to the financial returns. Having 
abandoned the high moral ground the persons who 
follow these callings are entitled to no more favors 
than the manufacturers of any other commodity. 
To establish their merit beyond all cavil no abstruse 
discussion is necessary. It is only necessary that 
the box office receipts be published to show that an 
opera is a success. On the same principle the merit 
of a novel is fixed by the number of copies sold. 

Having, with the assistance of the men who ply 
these trades, reached bed rock, the question at once 
presents itself: Why does the attitude of the news- 
paper toward the musical profession remain un- 
changed? Why does the newspaper feel obliged to 
support gratis the claims of one business when it 
denies that kind of support to another? The news- 
paper is supported by its advertisers. If it were 
not it could not afford to give away its reading 
matter. It is primarily an advertising medium, and, 
secondarily, a dispenser of news. Since its existence 
depends wholly upon the advertising department it 
would seem to the uninitiated that all advertisers 
should be treated with the same consideration ; or, if 
any difference was made it should be in favor of the 
largest advertisers. A careful study of the columns 
of any daily newspaper for one week will show that 
the reverse is the case. 

The heaviest advertisers are perhaps the depart- 
ment houses, all things considered; but certainly the 
lightest advertisers are those whose business comes 
under the head of “Amusements” in the daily news- 
papers, and of these the persons who preside over 
musical entertainment are the lightest advertisers of 
all. There is a regulation inch ad. that is put in 
each week for the sake of the deadhead notices it 
commands. Sometimes, on rare occasions it ex- 
pands to 3 inches, it is rarely more; and although 
this space is disposed of at “advanced rates” in view 


of the deadhead notices, the amount spent by mu- 
sicians is a mere bagatelle compared to the stream 
of patronage that flows from other sources. Here is 
a case in point: 

Several department houses have recently added 
pianos to their stocks, and some of them are giving 
concerts for the purpose of drawing trade. The 
concert, although it.is free to all who can get into 
the auditorium, is a cold business proposition. The 
manager expects to get his money back and some- 
thing more; but the aim of the merchant does not 
interfere with the pleasure derived from the concert 
by those who attend, only a small percentage of 
whom may be expected to buy pianos; nor does it 
lessen the effect of the enterprise as an educational 
influence. Next to having music taught in the 
public schools in a thorough and practical manner, 
there is no method conceivable that would reach 
so many persons, and reach them so surely, as this 
of catching the bargain hunter, as it were, upon 
the fly. 

No expense has been spared to get the best tal 
ent. Sembrich was offered $2,500 to sing at one of 
these concerts, and if the best singers are not to be 
found there it is not the fault of the management. 
The programs, too, have been carefully compiled. 
They are equally free from vainglorious pretense 
and the brazen impudence of those who feel that in 
catering to the popular taste it is necessary to pro- 
duce the worst that can be found. It is interesting 
to note that the men who are providing this enter- 
tainment give themselves no airs and ask no favor 
of the critics. They are as frankly indifferent to the 
claims of “high art” as Bronson Howard himself, 
but they have the business instinct without which 
any enterprise must remain invertebrate. They 
know that anything that is free will draw the first 
time, and that anything worth hearing will keep on 
What the manager of this enterprise 
wants is to get people to the house; the more of 


drawing. 


them the better, and this is the method he has 
chosen. That he has chosen well is proved by the 
fact that the auditorium is jammed at every con 
cert, 

A fact that he probably has never given a thought 
is that many people who have hitherto never gone 
to concerts, partly because they do not care for 
music and partly because they are not willing to 
pay the prices demanded for it, will gradually fal! 
into the habit of going; what was at first a mere 
pastime, accepted because it was free, will become 
a necessity, a want so genuinely felt that they will 
be willing to pay for music when it is sufficiently 
good to interest them. If these free concerts ari 
persisted in, they will create a music atmosphere, a 
permanent musical public, a thing that the orches- 
tras, the opera backed by almost unlimited capital, 
and the critics working night and day, with unlim- 
ited space in the daily newspapers at their disposal, 
have not been able to accomplish. By the ancient 
and simple device of furnishing something that is 
wanted instead of what he thinks should be wanted, 
as does the manager of light opera, and in many 
cases the manager of grand opera, the man of busi- 
ness not only accomplishes the object he aims at 
directly, but one whose ultimate results are beyond 
his calculation. The following are three programs 
that were given at one department house last week: 

The Times, Tuesday, November 11: 

PIANO AND SONG RECITAL 
AT 3 O'CLOCK THIS AFTERNOON. 


IN THE AUDITORIUM OF THE New Art PIANO Srore. 
Fifth Floor. 


ARTISTS : 
Mrs. Lillian Strang Gunther.............Soprano 
Miss Helen Slesenger...................Contralto 
TPE TIS 0b ooo oe ooo dives cvcveces Tenor 
Frederick William Gunther................. Basso 
Mrs. Orville D. La Dow.............4 At the Piano 
Part I. 
ONS COOTUEIOOD, 0.0 oc vinccisenscegsesucresenn Mendelssohn 


With the aid of the Playano. 





I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby 


ee ee Clay 
Mr. Howell. 

DE WOORE tO WON OWEEs osc cccccccccccvccscs Hildach 
Mr. Gunther and Mrs. Gunther. 
SENS wed Listas doestinsdsesSedeecdudesaves Lavalle 
With the aid of the Playano. 

Part II. 

In a Persian Garden.......... .....Liza Lehmann 


Mrs. Gunther, Miss Slesenger, Mr. Howell, Mr. Gunther. 
Boardman & Gray Grand Piano used. 
The Times, Wednesday, November 12: 
PIANO AND SONG RECITAL 


AT 3 o’CLOCK THIS AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER I2, 


IN THE AubDITORIUM OF THE New Arr PIANO STORE 
Fifth Floor. 
ARTISTS: 
The Mendelssohn Trio 
Miss Helen L. Reynolds........ sopeuccu CO 
Miss Mabel O. Reynolds.............. Violoncello 
Teer rere tee Piano 


Douglas Lane ee ees 3asso Cantante 
Miss Carolyn C. At 


Miss Doris A. Ward 


. Soprano 
At the 


oar 


Piano 


ee ee ee ee Josef Hofmann 
(With the aid of the Playano.) 
Aria (Mignon).. “~ et Thomas 
Miss At Lee 
The Finale (Trio in F)... Gade 
Mendelssohn Trio 
Song of the Arab Sternberg 
Mr. Lane 
Hejre Kate Hubay 
° Miss Reynolds 
Love I Bubble \llitsen 
Miss At Lee 
Song Without Word I'schaikowsky 
Hungarian Danes Brahms 
Mendelssohn Trio 
Evening Star (Tannhauser) a Wagner 
Mr. Lane. 

Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2 .. Chopin 
Valse Caprice ish ations .Strauss-Tausig 
Miss Umstead 
Gypsy Rondo Re ee ee re Pe re Haydn 
Mendelssohn Trio 
The Danza Chadwick 
Miss At Lee 
EN Aen er Tree er ee ee pete Tree Rubinstein 
La Cinquantaine Gabriel- Marie 
Miss Reynolds. 

Sarque of Dreams ee : Gray 
Mr. Lane and Trio 


Kammenoi-Ostrow, No. 17.... Rubinstein 
(With the aid of th 


New York Evening Journal, November 12: 


ie Playano.) 


PIANO ND SONG RECITAL 
AT 3 O'CLOCK THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 13, 1902 
IN THE AUDITORIUM OF THE New Art PIANO Store 
Fifth Floor 
ARTISTS: 
Miss Isabelle Saeger. . . Soprano 
Miss Alta Yolo....... .Contralto 
Harry de Lorme.... ; Serre 
Bees Darin A, Ward «. « ccccscvesed At the Piano 


The Water Nymph, op. 13, No. 5§.... Ethelbert Nevin 
(With the aid of the Playano.) 
The Flower Song (Faust). 
Miss Yol 


... Gounod 


oO. 


Come Into the Garden, Maud............ccccccces Balfe 
Mr. de Lorme. 

ee sis civ ce hekoarssdnewcnnhecs¥ae ss Balfe 
Miss Saeger. 

Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2 ; Liszt 


(With the aid of the Playano.) 


Aria del Pagia (Ugonotti)................ . . Meyerbeer 
Miss Yolo. 
Tenor solo _ ore .. Selected 
Mr. de Lorme. 
Aria (Robert le Diable). . . .Meyerbeer 
Miss Saeger 
Stride la Vampa (I1 Trovatore) Verdi 
Miss Yolo 
Toreador’s Song (Carmen).. Bizet 


Mr. de Lorme 


For All Eternity......... Mascheroni 


Sylvia Ballet.... ; 
(With the 
These artists do not rank with Ternina and de 
Reszké, but if they could not compare favorably 
with the exponents of light opera, as we know it 


eee er 
aid of the Playano.) 


today, they could not even pretend to give the 
music. These programs were printed in several of 
the daily newspapers in large type, that formed a 
part of the general advertisement, covering any- 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
where from three to six columns; but nowhere else 
in the paper did a line appear to even so much as 
announce that they were going on and that they 
were free. Probably it never occurred to the man- 
ager to ask for a deadhead notice, mainly, of course, 
because he did not care for it; but it is doubtful if 
he could have obtained an editorial notice even at a 
fabulous price, while in the same issues of the same 
papers other musical matters are treated at great 
length on the strength of the customary inch ad. 
that the manager puts in to keep himself in coun- 
tenance. 

No amount of puffing on the part of the daily 
newspapers could improve the attendance at the 
department house concerts, for the simple reason 
that there is not standing room as it is; and it is 
far better that those who go there should be al- 
lowed to enjoy the music after their own fashion 
than that they should be confused and embarrassed 
by the conflicting views of the critics; but we can 
scarcely believe that it was this consideration that 
What 


the bottom of this invidious distinction be 


influenced the behavior of the daily papers. 
at 
tween patrons who seem to be coddled in inverse 
It may be 


18 
proportion to their value? said that 
there is an element of news in the announcement 
of a new light opera, however trivial it may be. So 
there is also in the announcement of a bargain day, 
but the newspapers do not feel compell« d to spread 
this over their editorial pages. If it should occur 
to the department houses and other heavy adver- 
tisers to devise an advertising medium of their own 
they could be perfectly independent of the daily 
press, and, incidentally, they could put it out of 
On the 
other hand, the daily newspapers could get along 


business, for it is not independent of them 
perfectly if they never got a line of advertising 
from the musicians. Their little inch, with its string 
of deadhead notices attached, is among the things 
that “never would be missed.” Then, why are these 
favored above all other patrons? Is it because of 
the bits of pasteboard that they distribute, in many 
instances rather grudgingly, and only very liberally 
If 


the account between the manager and the paper 


in the case of shows that nobody wants to see? 


were balanced at the end of the year, and the space 
that is devoted to editorial notices charged up at 
the rate other people have to pay, it would be found 
that the newspaper had paid anywhere from $10 to 
$20 for each seat occupied at a performance 

It would not only be a great deal cheaper, but a 
great deal more dignified if the newspaper paid for 
the seat,thus wiping out all obligation, either fan- 
cied or real, and then the musician would have to 
at the 
The situation is sufficiently one sided when 


“come across” same rate as other adver 
tisers. 
the personal element is entirely eliminated from 
what is known technically in the office as the “‘dead- 
head notice.” In payment for the few perquisites 
he receives the editor employs an expensive man to 
attend to musical matters and leaves him practi- 
cally unrestricted as to the amount of space he is to 
use. He is also at liberty to employ this space in 
any manner he sees fit, whether in defending a 


“hobby or riveting some claim of personal friend- 


ship. He is not even obliged to be consistent. He 
may defend a thing today and condemn it tomor- 
row in the columns of the same paper. Every- 


thing, apparently, depends on the mood of the mo- 
ment or the person he happens to be writing about. 
Take an example from the Tribune: 

On November 2 


2 the Tribune devoted something 
like four columns to a discussion of “thematic coin- 


cidence,” showing that all the great composers had 
used the same themes, and drawing the inference 
that it was perfectly legitimate for a composer of 
light opera to take his own wherever he found it, 
and that no claim of plagiarism should be raised 
against him on that account. 
subject was continued serially, with every indica- 
tion of becoming chronic; but on Wednesday, No- 
vember 12, the same newspaper dismisses “The 


On November 9 the 








23 


Mockingbird” 


contemptuously because it is rem- 
iniscent of “Dolly Country 


Varden,” “The y Girl” 
of Whether the 


same person wrote the two contributions is a mat 


the 
t tne 


and other works similar genre 
It is the newspaper, no 


No one 


would care a fig for the opinion of the critic unless 


ter of no importance. 
critic, that gives weight to the criticism 


it were printed somewhere, and a newspaper could 
not well appear more ridiculous than when it d 
votes several columns on Sunday to the establish 
ing of a rule that will not work on Wednesday 


Art 
and the daily press is equally discreditable to both, 


This irresponsible traffic between the Divine 


and to it the decline of music is, in a great measure, 
due. In a provincial town, where this traffic is 
flagrant, patrons of the theatre eventually becom« 
to be 


Even the manager of the theatre, who h 


disgusted and refuse imposed upon any 


longe r as 
no “transients” to fall back upon, reaps the reward 
of his folly, and the press agents describe the place 
“dead.” In a large town, where the manager 


as 


has a large floating population to depend upon 


even when the regular patrons become discour 
aged, it is the paper that bears the brunt of the situ 
ation It inevitably loses prestige, which means 


that it loses readers, and this means that it eventu 


ally loses advertisers If anyone will take the 
trouble to study the daily newspapers of any larg: 
city he will find that those which give the most 


space to deadhead notices and other uninteresting 


matters are those which get the least advertising 
even from those they favor, and the reason of this 


is not far to seek. The man who is advertising on a 


business basis thinks the space in such a paper can 


not be so very valuable, or there would not be so 
much to give away; and the man who gets the dead 
head notices will not pay for space that he can get 
for nothing. 

\s has been shown by the department houses, a 


thing that is wanted can get on without deadhead 
b bs 


advertising; it can get on without the thing called 
criticism, and so can any good musician who is 


Che 


etter off without it, 


willing to rest on his merits. musician of the 


for in his 


first class is really l 


case the critics never agree; whereas they are gen 
erally unanimous in defense of whatever is wholly 
dependent on them and is sadly in need of the gen 
le boost that may be derived from unity of senti 


ment. Look at the conflicting notices of Lamond 
ind of the music of Huber, and compare them wit! 
the unanimous defense of a certain composer of 
light opera. After a hundred years the critics do 
not know what to think of Mozart, but they can 


tell you that a certain light opera is worthy to bx 


ranked with “Parsifal.’ 


rhe critic is the only man on the staff of a news 
paper who is not called upon to give an account of 
his stewardship. He is paid a salary, sometimes 
even in those months when there is nothing doing 
in his line; his position is more nearly permanent 


than that of any other member of the staff, and hi 


He 


is 


rule in his own province is absolute in 
debted to the paper for his prestige; for when h 
loses his position there is none so poor as to do 
him re verence, When he ceases to be a critic h 


can be nothing else, for he is prepared for no othet 
work and is unfitted for the drudgery that he must 
encounter in any other department of a newspaper 
There are dozens of men who were once critics of 
renown who cannot make a decent living for them 
selves, now that they are deprived of the medium 
Phe 


How doe s he 


through which they once aired their opinions 
critic owes everything to the paper. 
discharge the obligation? By occupying himself 
exclusively, often childishly, with his own affairs 
and with those of his friends. So far from attend 
ing to the interests of the newspaper, he does not 


He 


visibly in the public eye by reason of his ‘ack of 


even know how to guard his own. dwindles 
judgment, his lack of fairness, his lack of consist- 
ency; by reason of his dogmatism, his hobbies, but 
most of all by reason of his friends. 
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HE critics of music here should extend their 
labors legitimately in all directions to help 
along the scheme. The critic of the Tribune is writ- 
ing the annotations for the Philharmonic concerts 
and the Musical Art Society, and wrote the pro- 
gram explanations for Ma- 


OCCUPANTS OF dame Sembrich’s excellent 
GLASS HOUSES recital. While this will not 
militate against the criti- 


cisms of these events as written by him for the Tri- 
bune, it need not necessarily be inferred that other 
music critics equally interested in other musical in- 
stitutions are less scrupulous in their duties to their 
papers and the public. Critics who are interested 
in such business institutions as the Philharmonic, 
‘le Musical Art Society, and singers giving recitals 

admission being charged for all such events— 
should not sit in judgment over other critics who 
are also interested in other musical institutions and 
affairs, and probably not as directly. Usually there 
are two sides to every question—besides the out- 
side and the inside—and therefore people who re- 
side in residences of transparent protection against 
wind and weather should not cast Belgian blocks in 
profusion. ‘The whole situation is subject to a very 
extensive review for anyone who has time to in- 
dulge in such a literary luxury. We are compelled 
through other duties and a busy condition to aban 
don the interesting analysis, and believe we can 
it with the critic of the Tribune. 


safely leave 


[)' JES living abroad make Americans conceited? 

It would seem so when we hear some of the 
returned expatriates publicly express a lofty con- 
tempt for the land of their birth and its institutions. 
Censure of American methods in teaching music, 
singing, sounds 
amusing when we recall the 
American 

wrecked 


especially 
PATRIOTISM 
AND SINGING. 


thousands of 
and careers 


That we have 


voices 
after a few years’ study in Europe. 
in this country many superficial, mercenary and ig- 
be denied, but that such 


norant teachers is not te 
teachers are more numerous here than abroad is not 
true, 

Poday there lives in a city not many miles from 
New York a young woman who is ‘sadder and wiser 
than she was five years ago when she went to Italy 
After a few months’ 
Milan, the 
relative who 


to pursue her vocal studies. 


instruction from a teacher in young 


woman, in order to be with a had 
planned to spend the winter in Rome, begged her 
singing teacher for a letter of introduction to a cer- 
Naturally the 
Milan master was not pleased at losing a good pay- 


Ile gave the letter, but put his seal upon 


tain maestro in the Eternal City. 


ing pupil. 
it. Arriving at Rome, the young woman learned 
that another teacher had been chosen for her, and, 
whether right or wrong, she tore open the letter that 
the Milan master had given her and in pure Italian 


S!l¢ 


read these lines: 
I send you an American goose. Pluck her. 
I could discover. 


LEAR 
She has no voice, and no talent that 

Many vocal students return here after years of 
study in Europe and find that they cannot secure 
even a position in a church choir because they are 
unable to read music at sight. Such applicants in- 
variably tell the choirmaster that they read a “little,” 
and that they have a good ear and can sing anything 
after hearing it played over once. 

l'wenty years ago vocalists who could sing only 
by this parrotlike method were sometimes engaged, 
particularly if they had good voices. But higher 
standards prevail now, and all who seek choir places 


know that sight reading is indispensable. In some 
of the New York conservatories students in all de- 
partments are compelled to attend the classes in sol- 
feggio, and in some schools no additional fee is 
asked for this branch. Some of the best vocal 
teachers in this country urge their pupils to study 
piano and harmony, and as a matter of course sight 
reading along with the development of the voice. 
American teachers are justified in resenting the pa- 
tronizing remarks uttered by Americans returning 
from abroad. 





HUMPERDINCK 
AS OTHERS THINK. 


HE Sunday Berlin 
cablegrams to the 
New York Herald are 
always interesting, and sometimes they are semi- 
editorial in their nature and comments. In last 
Sunday’s Herald there was an interesting cablegram 
from the German capital, and it has bearings on 
certain events that have taken place in this coun- 
try recently. We publish the cablegram herewith: 
BerLin, Saturday.—The first performance of Humper- 
dinck’s “Sleeping Beauty,” to which the musical world 
had looked forward for several months, took place on 
Wednesday at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Critics from Ber- 
lin and from all the half 
filled the house. 

Externally the production pleased everyone. 
ing was unusually rich, and the mechanical effects were 
skilfully arranged. One picture, “The + Starry World,” 
was one of the most beautiful spectacular displays ever 
But the foremost critics complain that 


musical centres of Germany 


The stag 


seen in Germany. 
the music lacks originality, is full of reminiscences oi 
other composers, and that in the effort for simplicity and 
naturalness Humperdinck has produced colorless melo- 
dies and a series of inexpressive trifles. Even the com- 
poser’s friends admit his failure. They say a hedge of 
thorns will soon close over “The Sleeping Beauty.” 

The critics were also very unkind to Wildenbruch’s new 
tragedy, “King Laurin,” is a kind of Wandering 
Jew, reappearing in this play as the Emperor Justinian 
The play deals with a psychological impossibility, making 
the whole history of the Eastern Empire turn on a love 
It lasted four hours. 


who 


affair of the Emperor. 

Miss Belle Applegate, an American, made her début 
this week in “Carmen,” at Dresden, and a musical critic, 
Professor Starke, who unfavorably reviewed her perform- 
ance, was caned in the Dresdner Nachrichten office by a 
stranger, who quietly walked in and began to beat him 
Before the professor’s cries brought help the stranger left 
the office as unobtrusively as he had entered it. Pro- 
fessor Starke attributes the attack on him to his criticism. 

Sudermann is writing a series of articles on the bru- 
tality of German theatrical critics. He affirms that their 
criticism is pitched in a low tone because it deals with 
personalities, often of a gross character, and says that 
dramatic art is consequently affected, because every play 
writer that comes forward is treated as a free target for 
critical abuse. 

Here is a clear case of libel against Humper- 
dinck, if criticism is to be hereafter turned into a 
weapon for the annoyance and _ intimidation 
newspaper publishers. Could anything be worse 
than the Herald’s statement—“even the composer's 
friends admit his failure’—and does anyone be- 
lieve that these friends would step into a court of 


When friends come 


of 


law and admit such a thing? 
forward in courts of law as witnesses they fre- 
quently go beyond the truth to help their friends. 
As to Sudermann and his articles on the treatment 
of German theatrical critics, that is a matter which 
must be left to those who interest themselves on 
the other side of the ocean with this question of 
German criticism. It is probably due to the fact 
that the critics are severe, and if they haven’t the 
right to be severe, but must always be kind and 
This ques- 
It must 
reach some conclusive and final hearing before the 
highest tribunals before it can be fixed. As it 


generous, why, criticism must cease. 
tion has by no means been decided yet. 


stands today it is a very uncertain quantity, and it 
seems to be so on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In this connection let us reproduce the conclud- 
ing paragraph of an editorial article on criticism 
and libel which appeared in last Saturday’s Evening 
Post: 

There has been a debate in London recently concern- 
ing the value of or necessity for dramatic criticism. Why 
it should have been limited to this particular form of crit- 
icism is not obvious. The arguments that apply to one 
apply with equal force to every variety of the critic’s art. 
Primarily, the objects of the best criticism are explanatory 
and instructive. The great bulk of contemporary writing 
about the theatre, of course, is absolutely worthless, ex- 
cept as advertisement, and does not come under the cate- 
gory of criticism at all. But there is just as much excuse 
and need for criticism of the serious theatre as of any 
other form of art or literature. Its function is to tell the 
truth about the stage productions offered as entertain- 
ment, and in this way to act as guide and guardian of the 
public, to recommend what is good and wholesome, to 
denounce what is stupid, vulgar or foul. Exactly the same 
rule holds good with regard to the criticism of books and 
pictures. In other words, it is just as much the province 
of criticism to prevent foolish, as it is to promote wise, in 
vestments of time or money. If truth is to be accounted 
criminal whenever it is not complimentary, and to be 
made responsible for whatever losses it may cause, there 
ind every 


fools of 


will be great rejoicing among knaves 
description. 


A 


ditions prevailing in some of the city studios. A 


HUMOROUS contemporary did justice re 
cently by illustrating without words the con 


large room, 20x30 feet, pic 
tures and furniture reflecting 


A STORY 
WITHOUT WORDS. the artistic bent of the occu 

pants—two comely young 
women in Japanese kimonos—one engaged in set- 
ting a table and the other stirring something in a 
dish on the gas flash behind a pretty screen, and 
lastly, a mischievous Cupid, solitary and ignored, 
perched upon the window sill. This picture tells a 
story not pleasing to marrying men, but it portrays 
the artistic woman’s emancipation and independ 


ence. 


INETEEN prizes in sums ranging from $50 to 
$1,000 are to be awarded at the music festival 

in Brooklyn this month. As there are several com- 
petitors in each class the judges have a task before 
Eighteen contraltos will 
the Handel 
Return, O 


them that no man envies. 
compete in 


THE BROOKLYN 
MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


aria, “Return, 
Lord of Hosts.” 
five sopranos will be heard 


Thirty 


in the contest, and the song assigned to them is by 
the Brooklyn composer Dudley Buck, “My Re- 
deemer and My Lord.” Twenty tenors, twenty-one 
bassos and five baritones are also entered in the 
solo competition. 

The festival begins Thanksgiving night, and will 
be continued Friday and Saturday of Thanksgiving 
week. The festival is held under the auspices of the 
Arion Singing Society. 


. Dahm-Petersen Sings. 
DOLF DAHM-PETERSEN, 
can baritone, week at 
Brahms’ compositions, the second musicale of the Society 
of Music Lovers, at the School of Musical Art. 
Robert Winterbottom, the organist at the great organ of 
Trinity Church, was also heard in the famous horn trio, 


the Norwegian-Ameri 


the f 


sang last concert < 


op. 46, playing the piano score. 


Geo. C. Bender Organ Recital. 
HIS occurred occurred last night (Tuesday) at Stam- 
ford, Conn., at St. John’s P. E. Church, too late for 
review. Tenor Dr. Ion Jackson assisted. 
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PUGNO’S SATURDAY RECITAL. 


IN N interesting exhibition of good, sound piano 
le playing of the very highest order was the re- 
, cital by Raoul Pugno given at Mendelssohn 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. The pianist had the satis 
faction of playing before a good sized audience which 
gave him a hearty ‘welcome, and which during the recital 
gave many spontaneous and emphatic evidences of its 
keen enjoyment. And who could do otherwise than thor- 
oughly enjoy such sane, healthy, musicianly piano play- 
ing. The pianist was at his best, and in a mood that 
enabled him to strike just the happy medium between 
the scholarly musician and the virtuoso, so that his play- 
ing was a delightful combination of the best that charac- 





terizes both schools. 

Pugno is undoubtedly one of the best musicians among 
the great pianists—he is also one of the most matured 
now appearing in public, which naturally accounts to a 
certain extent for his superior musicianship over that of 
some of the very young virtuosos. His knowledge is 
the basis, the foundation of all his playing, and that is 
why his performance has always the true ring of keen 
understanding to back it up. As a result every note, 
every phrase tells, and he conveys to his hearers almost 
perfectly just what he intends to convey. 

The program of the recital was a well arranged and 
interesting one, beginning with some excellent Bach 
playing, down through Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin 
and some moderns. 

After a delightful reading of the F minor Prelude and 
Fugue from “Well Tempered Clavichord” came the quaint 
Italian Concerto, which Pugno played with the true Bach 
steadiness, but with considerable Latin warmth besides 
The familiar “Moonlight” Sonata was the Beethoven offer 
ing, which greatly delighted the audience. The Fantasie 
stiicke and the “Faschingsschwank aus Wien” were the 
very selections from Schumann’s works that best suited 
the pianist’s style, who did not appear to quite such good 
advantage in a Chopin Nocturne, which sounded rather 
affected. The waltz that followed, however, was altogether 
charming, and the audience demanded a repetition, and 
got it, too. Two compositions by the pianist himself were 
played excellently, but were rather uninteresting as to 
musical contents. They were very cleverly written though. 
Iwo little things by Grieg, and a superb performance of 
Liszt's Thirteenth Rhapsody brought the recital to a close 


amid thunders of applause. The program follows: 
Prelude et Fugue, F minor , ; ovens Bach 
Concerto Italien....... . Bach 


Sonata, op. 27, C sharp minor Beethoven 


Phantasiestuecke, op. 12 oe Schumann 


Faschingsschwank aus Wien, op. 26 Schumann 


Nocturne, F sharp = Chopin 
Valse, A flat Chopin 
Conte Nocturne Pugno 
Serenade a la Lune.. . Pugno 
Papillons—Au Printemps ...Grieg 
Rhapsodie, No. 13 , ‘ Liszt 


The date of Pugno’s second recital is December 10, and 
every student of piano playing and all those who wish to 
secure a deeper knowledge in the art of pianism should be 
present. Pugno is such a subtle master of the piano that 


everything he plays has artistic value. 


MR. FROHMAN’S SUNDAY CONCERT. 
OR the last of Daniel Frohman'’s Metropolitan 

Opera House concerts next Sunday he has en 

gaged the People’s Choral Union of 1,000 voices 
Frank Damrosch director. The “Hymn of Thanks” (Old 
Netherland folk song), “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“The Mendelssohn Song,” the cantata “Fair Ellen,” by 





Max Bruch, will be given for the chorus, and the soloists 
are Gwilym Miles and Miss Shanna Cumming. It will 
be quite an important event, judging from these an 
nouncements 


MRS. COLLINS’ MUSICALE. 

A T Mrs. K. J. Collins’ musicale on Friday afternoon, 
at 8 West Thirty-third street, the program was car- 
ried out by Mme. Adrienne Remenyi, Alexander Mus- 
grove, S. M. Fabian, and the von Ende String Quartet. 
The musicale was given under the patronage of Mrs. 
Astor, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. W. Emlen Roosevelt, 
Mrs. James A. Stillman, Mrs. Pembroke Jones, Mrs. 

Orme Wilson and Mrs, John Jacob Astor 








Miss Josephine Naudin. 
M ISS JOSEPHINE NAUDIN made a fine impres 


sion with her beautiful voice and artistic singing 
at the concert of the Manuscript Society on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 12. 


Miss Amy Whaley. 
ISS AMY WHALEY, who has been singing with 
success in Philadelphia several times, will appear 
in Boston November 23, and is going on an extended 
recital tour in the spring. Miss Whaley is the possessor 
of a dramatic soprano voice, well developed and powerful. 





POWERS’ STUDIO MUSICALE. 
RANCIS FISCHER POWERS’ Thursday musicale 


found a company of invited music lovers present to 
listen to the reappearance of Mrs. Julie Wyman and of 


others in the following program: 


Among the Lilies wad .-..Dana 
Ich liebe dich allein.. Mayer 
George Seymour Ler 
I’amo ancora Tosti 
Drinking Song (Don Giovanni) Mozart 
Horace Horton Kinney 
Sur le plag Chaminade 
Reverie Hahn 
Mr Julie Wymar 
Caprice Espagnole Moszkowski 
Mr Hadden Alexander 
Danny Deever Dam 
Nachtgang R. Str 
Frederick Wallis 
Romanza (Pear! Fishers) . Bizet 
Camecla Costa 
ig. Salv re Sclarre 4 
The Ivy Leaf , Mildenberg 
(Accompanied by the composer.) 
Had a Horse (Hungarian) wary Korbay 
Percy Hemus 
Dream Maker Man esenee - . Nevin 
The Nightingale’s Song...... wee . Nevin 
Mrs. Wyman 
Onaway, Awake, Beloved! (Hiawatha) Coleridge-Taylor 
Even Song Blumentha 
Paul Volkmanr 
From Carnival Mignon, op. 48 Ed. Schitt 
Prelude 
Tristesse de Columbine 
Serenade d’ Arlequin 
Harold Stewart Brigg 


Lehn deine Wang Jensen 


Marie ler 
Keine Ruh b g und Nacht (Don Giovans Mozart 
Car! Gra ‘ 

French Sonnets Pa De t 


Mrs. Wyman sang with infinite charm, as of old, re 
ceiving rounds of applause, especially afte: 
songs, which have ever been a specialty with her 

Young Frederick Wallis, of Kansas ( ty, s the pos 


sessor of a beautiful voice, and the past tew m« nths’ t 


tion under Powers has brought into view mu 


teacher's style, especially in the mezza voce. Mr. Kinney 
has notably improved since his Italian experience, and 
Lenox’s silvery voice was most enjoyable rhe young 
Italian, Sciarretta, has a voice of great promise, is ove 


flowing with temperament, and Mr. Volkmann sang with 


finish of style, Gralow’s German lieder appealing to all 
Hemus is a rising young artist, and made the Korbay 
“Had a Horse” tremendously dramatic—perhaps too much 
so; Mildenberg’s song is a charming thing, the accom- 
paniment played with poetic touch by the composer 
The instrumental numbers were contributed by Mrs. Alex 
ander, whose characteristics are poetic imagination and 
brilliant technic, and by Mr. Briggs, who has pronounced 


piano talent 


RAND. . 


LOYD RAND, the tenor, has been engaged by 
the Oratorio Society of Baltimore for the 





“Samson” performance January 29. The engage 
ment was made through the C. L. Graff Company. This 
same company has just also signed 


New York Oratorio Society for the appearance of Mme 


a contract with the 


Suzanne Adams in the “Messiah” at Carnegie Hall De 
cember 26 and 27. She is also engaged for Mr. Bagby at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on the morning of December 1 


Beatrice Fine Dates. 
HE Califorma singer, just returned from a _ four 
months’ stay, has already made these engagements: 
New Britain, November 24; Jersey City, December 7; 
with the Mendelssohn Trio Club at the Hotel Majestic, 
December 15; with same club in Passaic, and at Newark 


THREE MATINEE MUSICALES. 


HE three matinee musicales at the Waldorf-As 
toria, given in connection with the recent bazar 
for the benefit of the Trades School for Girls, 





FE | 
t 
u 

were skillfully directed by Mme. Evans von Klenner and 


Mrs. Charlotte Babcock. The artists who generously 


unteered were Mme. Julie Wyman, Miss Louise Voigt, 
Miss Edith Chapman, Miss Margaret Keys, Sumner 
Salter, Francis Rogers, Grant Odell, Victor Harris, Mrs 


Hadden-Alexander, Richard Kay, Louis Saar, Miss Kate 
Felter and Messrs. Eisenberg and Wiggers 
Following are the three programs 


rHURSDAY, 3 P. 4 





l’iano 
\ ske Saar 
\ ( r saa 
J r Saat 
I c t r 
Song 
Song f Arab Clay 
I e Red I k Cl 
( e Troubad I ey 
I Rog 
Mr. Eise g at t 
\ n 
Second Polonais W ieniawski 
R : ( endon K 
Mr. Eisenberg at the 4 
»ongs 
Come, Let Us G Saar 
Fir Dicl Saar 
Deingedenken Saar 
Liebesquell Saar 
Miss L e Voigt, acc nied by t composer 
FRIDAY P. M 
DONG CYCLE F 
S Rom r He 
Under r e¢ n of Sumner Salter 
Miss Edith Chapman, soprar M M c " 
Tom ynon, tenor; Grant O 
Sumner Salter at the piar 
Quartet, Long Ag 1 King d Queen Held (¢ ; 
Bass solo, Luckless Year, What Evil Hast Thou Brought Me 
Soprano and alto duct, Nightingale, Sing Not So Sweetly 
Tenor solo, Let Me Marry Young 
Quartet, Almond Tree With Blossoms Rosy 
Soprano solo, Ah, Where Shall I Turn Me 
Soprano and alt juet, Roses Gath'ring Went the M 
Alto solo, Gave Her Ring the Maiden 
I r and bass duet, I ely Maiden, Fair and Slender 
oO et, Nig e Sang Swe y 
SATURDAY, 3:30 P. M 
V ns Conce Ss Sa 
Richard Kay 
Mr. Wiggers at the | 
> iz 
Surle Plage Chaminad 
The Dreammaker Mat Nevir 
The Nightingale Song Nevin 
Chanson du Reve Delmet 
The Prince W Come (new) Harris 
Mme. Julie W 
Victor Ha 
Piano s 
Polonaise MacDowell 
To a Water Lily MacDowell 
Caprice Espagr M oszkowsk 
M Hadden-Alexande 
Songs 
Sands o’ Dee Clay 
Tinker’s Song Old Englis} 
Turn Ye to M« Old See 
Sound the Pibr Old Seot 
David Baxter 
(Through the tesy of I ion G. Chariton.) 


Miss Kate Felter at the pian 


Lilian Carllsmith. 
ISS LILIAN CARLLSMITH gave a song recital in 
Kingston, N. Y., last Monday, November 17, and 
today she sings for the Civitas Club of Brooklyn. Her 
other dates for this month include Carl organ recital, 


November at a private recital, 939 Madison avenue 





November 28, and at Aeolian hall, November 29 





“Mr, Huneker is a powerful personal- 


Books ity, a man of energetic imagination, of 
moods and temperament.” — London 
Saturday Review. 


by Melomaniacs. 


12mo, - $1.50. 
James “We have not found a page that is dull.” 
Tribune. 


H —New York 
unek: 
er Chopin. 

The Man and His Music, 
12mo, - $2.00. WITH PORTRAIT. 
“A work of unique merit, of distinguished style, of 
profound insight and sympathy and the most bril- 
iant literary quality.”"—New York Times Saturday 


Review. 
Mezzotints in Modern Music. 
“The most COE. Bt. to musical criti- 


cism that has come from the American press in 
years.”—New York Sun. 
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The A series of popular volumes 
dealing in an instructive 

Music and entertaining manner 
with the most important 

’ branches of the Art of 
Lover S Music. Each volume illus- 

P trated with portraits. 
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THE OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT, By W. F. Apthorp 
CHOIRS AND CHORAL MUSIC. By Arthur Mees 

SONGS AND SONG WRITERS.. By Henry T. Finck. 

THE ORCHESTRA AND ORCHESTRAL MUSIC, By W 


J. Henderson. 
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intelligently and the baritone and mixed quartet were cred- 
itably filled in by Glenn O. Friermood, Miss Ethel Irwin, 
Miss Mary Piper and F. Hazenzahl. 
=e = 
The complete programs for the Symphony season were 
announced this week, as follows: 
FIRST CONCERT—NOVEMBER 28 AND 20. 


lady of very youthful and prepossessing appearance and 
most affable in manner. She possesses a voice of agree- 
able quality—flexible, melodious and smooth and of bell- 
like clearness in the upper register. She was especially 
happy in her solos and her encore numbers—Eckert’s 
Swiss ‘Echo Song’ and Godard’s Berceuse from ‘Joce- 
lyn,’ which were given in a most coquettish and dainty 
manner, and displayed some pianissimo tones of great 














SY GPU GEN, GUE Miciececadevedevsctdntcvesnenspundssesys Haydn 
Abs Khun trek seksi ipebddtibennéevenaadelepeivsthediersaens beauty.” 
; / Madame Schumann-Heink. eH & 
i a cepnateenececcniteces Elgar 
Senne SUNG DIE Ro ucacesecentsevesebisesereonce Smetana Miss Clara Turpen, soprano, was recently married to 
SONGS serve cennvns ass tar dieting“ poseeeens so iadaa anaamama . William Franklin Grimes at Greenville, Ohio. She was 
Madame Schuman ink. : . > : 
Vitalin etnies oe eae eee eee Weber One of the soloists of the last May Festival. 
CINCINNATI, November 15, rea. ——- << << 
HE Symphony season begins on the Friday of SECOND CONCERT—DECEMBER 12 AND 13. ; 
Thanksgiving week. An auction sale for ticket Symphony in C, No. 2...cccccccccecccccccccccccecccccceceesssSChumann Richard Schliewen is the concertmeister and soloist of 
subercthers entices tor Gala bees "OCRess ie: steve weessvoevsyesenon nenes Liszt the Hahn Festival Orchestra on its tour. As a soloist he 
£5 ’ : ar ambourg. ; ie , : ‘ kant 
seats will be held at the Chamber of Commerce Pagina d’amore (mew)...........ceceececceceececcececs van der Stucken has been meeting with emphatic success 
on Wednesday, November 19. The principal Overture, Der Improvisator (mew).................seeeeeeeeees d’ Albert a ——J 
-| + 7 H ac a 
works to be performed during the season are a ae . , 
THIRD CONCERT—DECEMBER 26 AND 27. The Ohio Conservatory of Music will be formally 
:YMPHONIES me in E nang sii aaa nai mde Tschaikowsky opened the first week in December with a reception and 
SYMPHONIES. iolin neerto in TE Biccsavsesececonscusenssagetpacecnetes B . T . 
S “ ’ s - siglo ruch musical, The new recital hall will be used for the first 
ann Win BD Bk: vccnttadoreeassiieteceseseliviadaaenaen Haydn José Marien, , i . , . 
Symphony No. §, E minor.........scscccescssccscceevees I'schaikowsky The Swan of Tuonela (new)............ccccceccecccccccccccsecs Sibelius time on this occasion, and the professors will give the 
Symphony, Manfred (new) SU I ad di css ign dice tdeneadivndeos vexdetececswidediescki Liszt musical numbers. James E. Bagley, baritone, and new 
Symphony No. 2, C....-ceessccsseececeeersesseeeeeeeseeeens Schumann : members of the faculty will be heard for the first time in 
Syphonic Poem, Sarka (new) + +eeeeessSMetana FOURTH CONCERT—JANUARY 9g AND ww. ms “Fr ! — ao The Ol Conservatorv 
Symphony No. 2, D (first time) Dvorak Prelude, Chorale and Fugue _ Cincinnati at the opening he 110 onservatory 
Symphony No. 5, C minor.... 5536 0ce OMNI ttn Ceceaien te A aslo thie String Quartet, with Charles A. Graninger as pianist, and 
Symphony No D bignawihbectudevedvensiiveneoueen eee Brahms Raoul Pugno Georg Kriiger will participate in the program 
NOVELTIES. : Symphonic poem, Es Waren zwei Koenigskinder (new)....... Volbach <a e 
Symphonic Poem... ....ssseeeeeeseeeeeeeesereeeeeeenens Fritz Volbach piano solo........+sssse+es: seen Mackixt vs36 ookunasakente —— we 
DO OE ss 5 sas ccedin covethinpddavdslactecidsae Sibelius Die , — cf . 
Pasias d “te " Ven dae roams — I Raoul Pugno — Miss Katherine Naefz, of Cincinnati, pupil of Oscar 
verture bce ne he AT 4) oe d’Albert ee ee ee eethoven Ehrgott, is going to give a concert in Springfield, Ohio, 
elude (P eS re re Percy Pitt FIFTH CONCERT—JANUARY 23 AND 2 on Tuesday evening, November 25, at the Y. M. C. A. 
s tT - ~ > > ¢ ——- = <4. . . . . . , 
I a ie ee Symphony, Manfred (new) Tschaikowsky Auditorium. She will be assisted by John O'Donnell, 
Bas si P. Tirindellj % RR ee als ’ um. , 
. Tirindelli Rs atascatacrerbivensenes Sle Ceded intrest iaekeen tenor, of Cincinnati, and Mark A. Snyder, violinist, of 
.— << . Gwilym Miles, Springfield. 
Katestude, Cyrame Ge Bergeraes occ ccccccccsccecceccceste W. Damrosch ee 
Last Thursday night at the Cincinnati Conservatory Of SOMB---+++++e+reeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeseees stesceveccorces ini xg 
- ‘ , . Gwil Miles. : ' > 
Music a recital of unusual merit was given by Miss Edith a —e W lhe Adolf Hahn Festival Orchestra is meeting with ex 
_ - 4 a aise DEATCH oc esceeseceseces agner . > 
Robbins, daughter of the Rev. G. R. Robbins, and pupil of cellent success en tour. At Detroit and Grand Rapids the 
Miss Helen May Curtis. Miss Robbins was assisted by SIXTH CONCERT—FEBRUARY 6 AND 7 past week they played before audiences of over three 
Miss Corene Harmon, pianist. Symphony in D, No, 2 (first time)........ geseveee Dvorak thousand persons. Newspapers in the various places 
The program presented works of representative writers, baste he en arin aOR EA fe ; is ie Pit devoted from one to two columns commenting on the ex 
Z & e > q ola anc ancescz We ntcecredaesens PTT TT itt 8 . 
ich as Longfellow, Lover, Lowell, Kingsley, Caine and fin Rheinisches Scherzo (NEW) ...c.cccccccccccececececece ‘J. Frischen Cellence of the concerts and the leadership of Mr. Hahn 
ther It is seldom that such thoroughly artistic work is —. ae «€ 
done by a student, for in clearness of enunciation and sim- SEVENTH CONCERT—FEBRUARY 20 AND 2 
plicity of interpretation Miss Robbins showed herself far Symphony in C minor, No. s.........-.. ee eee Te seethoven Georg Krtiger, pianist, of the Ohio Conservatory ot 
n advance of many professional readers. The audience imo Concerto........... SES PRSCRRY ESATO Music, will give a series of twelve concerts in cities of the 
o mA ‘ Ossip Gabrilowitsch. . — He will ; > * Chattar xa, Memphis 
quite filled the beautiful concert hall of the conservatory. IN oe Soi iss veceesendeciwndbocepiegeben lirindelli Southern States [i a oleae ee 
By request Miss Mary Gallagher gave her lecture on Wallenstein’s Camp (mew).......0.e.ceccecesceceeceeeceeceeeece ‘d’Indy Raleigh, Charleston and other cities. This certainly speaks 
Oberammergau” before the students of the Cincinnati well for our city’s musicians when they are engaged by 
Cow@servatory Wednesday night. This lecture was given EIGHTH CONCERT—MARCH 6 AND 7. musical clubs and musical institutions 
: . ° lag > *rogra 
ast season by Miss Gallagher, but so many desired to hear Wagner Request Program. Get 
t again that she consented to repeat it. A large audience IINTH CONCERT ~» AND s : 
I & NINTH CONCERT—MARCH 20 AND 21. Miss Jennie Mannheimer returned to the college from 
was in attendance Symphony in D, No. 2..cccccccccccccoccvcccsccscnccccccscesesess Brahms P . 
: . Dayton, Ohio, where she gave a successful dramatic recital 
<< Pd Colle CORON tOs occccicvcccncvcndotscdesicacdccerdncocseesssssescee - . ee ” - ve : a 
Miss Elsa Ruegger. at the W.C. A. She gave scenes from “As You Like It 
he Auditorium was crowded to the doors Thursday Symphonic poem, Tasso.............seieeceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeenees Liszt and selections from “Monsieur Beaucaire.”” Miss Mann 
ght on the occasion of the first public appearance of the cue pe ; heimer has been granted a week’s leave of absence from the 
‘hasan ve Bcd oe TENTH CONCERT—APRIL 3 AND 4 “oll . Music > ctor Piecnesa batt the E: 
Cincinnatians in selections from grand opera, with cos- Overture, Benvenuto Cellini. ....ccccccccccsccccoccccsccccccvoces Berlioz College of Music, to f OCHS! CngAgemants me tn — 
and scenery, for the benefit of the Home for the Aria ...........ccceeeeeeeeeees Liciidhathcsendi nines ce easinilieteekes ——_— During her absence two advanced pupils, Miss Cora Kahn 
Friendless and Foundlings. The operatic selections were: Madame Blauvelt. and Miss Edith Converse, will conduct her class The 
Last act of “Romeo and Juliet.” the scene introducing Love Scene, Feweranoth (ROW) .2.cccccscccccsccccecsscoccoccesees Dukas Shakespeare Circle will be addressed by Miss Chase 
‘ 9” ps beg ‘ Wier tcctuatiasantesios PUT TTTTITIT TITEL I TTT TT iT Ter ee 
\h! fors e lui” from “Traviata” and the judgment scene Silinin Miceete Gt << 
from the fourth act of “Aida.” The entire performance Symphonic poem, L’Apprenti-Sorcier (new).......+..seeceeeeees Dukas M Dyk ' ' ; ' ; 
under the personal direction cf Mme. Tecla Vigna, Somgs.....sccccccceeceececeeeeseeenceeeeeeeerteeseeeeeeeeeeeeneeees ——— im: r. Rene Jyksterhuis has been pas a uk os of the 
| : adame Blauve Marien 5S Quartet as sec j , whic ace was 
played the piano accompaniments with a remarkable Meteass Weve. Ss F ope ae Tes 8 snd Err tag eo Mtg: 
wes f tstinioal elaiaatl Wiiistie: as’ + athena. diiine Interlude, Der Baerenhaeuter (mew).........-.eeeeeeeeeeee De Wagner left vacant through Ralph Wetmore’s departure for Eu- 
Bt si ical Character. - as an entirety ther¢ OVE, Wiha cecvcceccscsvecrvseccecceceses someeeeedéves Tschaikowsky ae af . : ental 
, ey f aaa rs — rope. Mr. Dyksterhuis is considered a thoroughly capable 
much to praise in the performance, it is but just to et : ; : 
igle out Miss Dell M. Kendal as one singularly gifted J € musician and worthy in every respect to be a member of 
dramatic and vocal talent. Both in the “Romeo and Miss Estelle Krippner, soprano, a pupil of Emma_ the quartet. He was a pupil of José Marien’s in Europe 
et” scene, where she had the clever support of Miss Heckle, sang with success on Monday night, November and also studied at the Brussels Conservatory, coming 
irde Bicher as Juliet, and in the “Aida” selection as 1 at the Philharmonic Society concert in Louisville, Ky. to Cincinnati three years ago to become one of the first 
Amneris, she oblite cated ill trace of amateur lines and as- Her numbers were the aria from “Ernani” and songs by violinists of the Symphony Orchestra. The first of the 
rted her claim to being a genuine artist. Her voice, Gounod, Schumann and Mozart. The critic of the Louis- series of three chamber concerts by the Marien String 
1 het aim to ) “ é St. . u - z ap ki E ‘ . ce - si _ 
of remarkable range, is being fully expanded in ville Commercial says: “Miss Krippner is a charming little Quartet will be given next Friday evening in the temporary 
ipper register, presenting a surprising evenness with aaa I ge TSE 
: - : M . c ib | woe 2 * Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
ness of the lower tones rs oe as assiste 
i I " wer t pane Mitr piegel was assistec 10 onservato Oo uSsIC CINCINNATI. 
vy F. Hazenzahl. In “Aida’ Horace Matheram took the 9 
a Radames anc r. Kellerman that of Ramfis. n ine oO. most com, Ia nserv s in America. 
t of Rad 1 Mr. Kell that of Ramf \ 0 if the t plete and hand: appointed Co. atories in America. 
g e diversion was the song cycle, “Captive Memo Residence department for lady students conducted on home principles. Opera, Elocution and D tic Art. 
i by Nevin, in which Miss Martha Doolittle recited CATALOGUE. Faculty of Leading Professors. Mrs. CHAS. A. GRANINGER, Directress. 
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E. LORETTA FLOCK, 
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PIANO AND THEORY STUDIO, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 








Organist and Conductor of the Baptist 
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Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
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Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 
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concert home of the College of Music, Sinton Hall, Y. M. 
C. A., Seventh and Walnut streets. 
Following is the program: 


Quartet for Strings.........-seeccccccccccccccceccccccceeeeesseess Haydn 

Adagio and Allegro for ’Cello and Piano.............+..+++ Schumann 

ey I NE I. ons ccnncctususincconenensseoncopedl Biber 

Quartet in E flat, Piano and Strings............-.sececeeee« Beethoven 
Signor Romeo Gorno will be the pianist. 


=e <= 


The College chorus will hold its next rehearsal on 
Wednesday, November 19, at Sinton Hall, Y. M. C. A. 


= <= 


The first of the series of twenty lectures on the History 
of Music will be given by Prof. A. J. Gantvoort on 
Wednesday at 1.30 p. m. 


=e 


A very elaborate program has been arranged for the 


first concert by advanced students on the evening of 
November 26 at Sinton Hall, and is as follows: 
Organ, Sonata in A minor, first movement..............-++++- Whiting 
Mrs. Mollengraft. 
Voice, Ritorna vincitor, from Aida..........-.-+esseeeeeeeeeens . Verdi 
Katherine Klarer. 
Piano— 
eames Without WerOtssoceccocwesscccccccscevccccccccecces Grieg 
(Arranged by the composer.) 
Romanza, from Tannhduser...............seeseseeees Wagner-Liszt 
Polanise in C sharp minor...........000-+-ceesceeseeeeeeees Chopin 


Nicholas Holmes. 
Recitation, The Soul of the Violin 
Bertha M, Topp. 


Margaret M. Merrill 


Violin, Baliade et Polonaise............. - Vieuxtemps 
Frederic Gerard. 
Voice, Aria from La Gioconda See one Ponchielli 
Carl M. Gantvoort. 
Recitations— 
A Phaterle PrbenBetip.cc cs sccccscvscccccsccscecoscsscs J. M. Barrie 
AMR, 00 cvcccvcccdcvcghse biehbssessteeSs Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
Jane M. Kline. 
Piano, Concerto in C major, first movement............... . Reinecke 
Mary Love Akels. 
College chorus— 
ee i WS, Cicer ccsabdiccrsvecncnetdsscndende Roentgen 
ES ae esse Bargiel 
eS & 


Zilpha Barnes-Wood has recovered from a long sick- 
ness and is hard at work on the schedule of concerts and 
entertainments to be given under her direction this season. 
The first of a series of faculty recitals will be an invita- 
tion affair at Aeolian Hall Monday evening at 8 o'clock. 
The program will embrace readings by Miss Louise King 
Walls, assisted by John F,. McCarthy, violinist, and J. 
Stuyvesant Kinslow, basso. The program will comprise 
the following interesting numbers: 


Readings 
BO BOONES GE TW Cai iicete ne ccmnsscceccccnnscovseveosecs Dobson 
Selection from Dombey & Son ; Dickens 
Vocal solo, The Song of the Sword............... ..Clough-Leighter 
Monologue, The Surrender.. guiedin cede céeqted Phelps 
Violin soli— 
CO Se . J. Raff 
Legende ..... Wieniawski 
Readings— 


Ne We. cs civeee seaiidieos tides ctébdabausa Trowbridge 








SN SI itn ci cente condetaneiiemeasiedietbiman ...Holmes 
Ballad of the Brook................. ...Roberts 
PE ido cc biink chic cds sebbbi ca dodbcbidecocsveeeute Russell 
BE Beoceternecepaas denciivecdveccpegiqueeetsecisidiees Anonymous 
SRD). dxnnenibtieedsddeindadinveddiivedsuseititiinasitdestail Dunbar 


An announcement of interest to aspiring musical talent 
is made by Mrs. Barnes-Wood’s school in the fact that 
four free scholarships will be awarded to talented young 
persons who cannot afford to pay for instruction on Sat- 
urday afternoon, November 22, at 3 o'clock, at her studio. 
These scholarships will embrace one each in voice, piano, 
violin and elocution, and the opportunity to secure them is 
open to those possessing talent and energy. Applications 
should be made before the day of examination. 


= <= 


The Doerner-Hahn ensemble recital announced for 
Tuesday evening, November 25, at Greenwood Hall, will 
embrace Goldmark’s suite, op. 11, and Rubinstein’s son- 
ata, op. 19, for piano and violin. Each artist will also be 
heard in solo numbers. Students and music lovers can se- 
cure invitations for this recital at the music stores; also 
at the Doerner-Hahn studios in the Pike Building. 

J. A. Homan. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


RICHARD C. KAY’S DEBUT. 


NE of the professional débuts which it is a great 
pleasure to record was the first appearance in 
- this city of the young violin virtuoso Richard C. 
Kay at Mendelssohn Hall last Tuesday evening. Young 
Kay is a boy yet in years, but he shows that to an excel- 
lent schooling he adds undoubted talent. A pupil of 
Musin and Ysaye, he has imbibed thoroughly the teach- 
ings of these two masters, has studied hard and conscien- 
tiously, and, by reason of his exceptional musical gifts, has 
been able to apply the benefits of his teaching to the best 
possible advantage. All this was amply exemplified in 
young Kay's performance at his concert last Tuesday, 
when he played a long and difficult program that would 
have severely tested the memory and endurance of an 
older artist. Throughout the Ballade and Polonaise of 
Vieuxtemps, the inevitable “Devil's Trill” of Tartini, the 
Havanaise of Saint-Saéns, and Max Bruch’s big Scotch 
Fantaisie, he displayed the utmost composure, and played 
with admirable technical facility and a clean intonation, 
and showed also that he had a firm command of his tone 
in whatever degree of power he used it. He has excep- 
tional musical taste, which was perhaps best displayed in 
the Vieuxtemps and Tartini numbers, and his bowing and 
left hand technic are fine examples of violin virtuosity. 
Mr. Kay had repeated recalls after each number. His 
two were a melody by Ridoux and one of 
Brahms’ Hungarian dances, He is endowed with the 
powers of an artist and is sure to make a decided impres- 
sion in the future. 

The honors of the evening Mr. Kay divided with Miss 
Caroline Montefiore, the dramatic soprano, who assisted 
him, and by her superb singing added materially to the 
success of the concert 

Miss Montefiore is a young singer who should 
heard more {frequenily on the local concert stage, for she 
is not only an artist of a calibre superior to the mg@jority 
of singers, but she is also a well educated musician, who 
knows considerably more than the mere technics of her 
art. 


encores 


be 


She has a rich and powerful voice, essentially dramatic 


in quality, but which her art enables her to make 
equally effective in the purely lyric work of singing 
lieder Her diction is unusually clear and distinct, 


both in English and foreign languages, which is an added 
pleasure that her work gives. She has temperament in 
abundance, too, so that by reason of unusual natural gifts 
and the result of hard study with some of the greatest 
masters, Caroline Montefiore is singularly well prepared 
to win She has the voice, art and temperament. 

From repertory Miss Montefiore 
lected two songs that showed the dramatic side of her 
singing especially, and of these the “Seit Dem” of 
Strauss is a perfect gem. For a second group the singer 
gave a charmingly diversified group of English songs by 
three American composers. These were “So Dear,” by 
Chaffin, a lovely, simple melody; “Elaine,” by Bartlett, 
a more ambitious song, and “Thou and I,” by Willis 
Alling, who has made an admirable setting of Sydney 
Lanier’s beautiful little poem of that name. As an en- 
core Miss Montefiore sang “Your Lips Have Said You 
Love Me,” a melodious song written for and dedicated to 
her by Mary A. Blazejewicz 

Max Liebling was the able accompanist of the even- 
ing, and admirably supported both artists. f 

Regarding young Mr. Kay, in addition to the criticism 
which we offer, it is necessary to state that unwholly 
uncalled for attacks have been made upon his playing; 
that is to say, the limits of criticism were overstepped 
and narrowminded prejudices were exercised in attempts 
to injure him in the estimation of the musical public. The 
methods are apparent, everyone understands them, and it 
looks to us like a very dangerous game to play, a game 
which will find its solution in a just manifestation of anger 
and displeasure on the part of the musical public. The 
gentlemen connected with the daily press of this city 
should know that there is an element here that under- 
stands all these operations, and who will not endure that 
a young violinist like Kay, who left his country and went 
to Europe to study under the best masters, to finally come 
back here and introduce himself as a youth, to show what 
energy and intelligence can do on the part of an American 
boy, should be slaughtered viciously, intemperately and 
infamously because of certain supposed or conjectural 
conditions. The temperament of the people will not permit 


success, 


her extensive se- 
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it. The editors and proprietors of the daily papers will not 
sanction it when they once discover what these motives 
are, and when they learn that several of the critics of this 
city have determined that only such artists can receive 
criticism that is tolerable if they will submit to conditions 
that are intolerable. People who step before the public to 
be criticised are not supposed to know anything about the 
cabals that are going on in musical cliques in this town. 
They go before the people honestly, conscientiously and 
musicians tested. Their 
They simply go before 


sincerely to have their work 
personalities amount to nothing. 
the musical community of New York city here as proies 
sional musicians, to be criticised by professional critics, 


as 


and all personality should at once disappear because it is the 
music that is to be criticised. If the low and contemptible 
cliques and intrigues of this city going to 
these young Americans that are trying to do something, 


are slaughter 
the people in America will discover the reasons and that 
will be the end of daily newspaper criticism 


KINGSLEY ORGAN RECITAL. 


RUCE G. KINGSLEY, organist of the Second 
Church of Christ, Sixty-eighth street and Eighth 
avenue, gives the first recital at 8:30 tomorrow, Thursday, 
evening, with a program as printed last week. He has a 
fine four manual organ, introduce himself to 
New York in this recital. 
Last week he gave the first of a 


and will 


series of lectures on 


“The Character and Characteristics of the Great Com 
posers”; the first, “Bach and His Works,” at an uptown 
studio. He spoke of Bach’s life, the organs he played 


the growth of organ music, and analyzed his composi 


tions, such as the Suite. B minor Mass, “St. Matthew 
Passion,” and interested and instructed his hearers 
greatly 
Kinney Pupils’ Success. 
WO voice pupils of Edward B. Kinney, of St 
George’s P. E. Church, Mr. and Mrs. F. W 


Gunther, sang the soprano and bass roles respectively of 
“In a Persian Garden” at a Siegel-Cooper musicale last 
week. Mr. Kinney is meeting with gratifying success in 
the field of voice teaching, based on his thorough under- 
standing of the voice and his own skillful use of it. He 
heard 


has other promising voices in charge, who will be 


later 


Yvonne de Treville’s Career. 

HE brilliant American soprano continues her onward 
and upward career in France, a leading Sunday pa 
per printing this cablegram, in the Paris correspondence 
‘The young Texas prima donna, Mlle. de Treville, by her 
rendering of Lakmé at the opera house of Marseilles 
has elicited the unqualified praise of the musical critics of 
that city.” 
August 

ing. 


Ange Pattou gave her all her American trai 





Harlem Chorus Sopranos Wanted. 

EWIS W. ARMSTRONG, conductor of the chorus at 
Mount Morris Baptist Church, who lives at 57 East 

129th street, desires three more sopranos for his chorus 

Littlehales Arrives. 

ILLIAN LITTLEHALES, the ’cellist, who made so 
many friends in the metropolis during her former 

she is 





stay, has returned, after an absence of two years; 


ready for concerts, musicales and ensemble lessons 


BRUCE G.——————— 


Kingsley, 


Mus. Bac., A. R. C. O. 


Organ Recitals and Instruction. Lecture 
Recitals on Harmony, Musical Form, In- 
strumentation, The Wagner Operas. 


6 West 66th Street, NEW YORK. 








OPERATIC PERFORMANCE, 


—-WwIiTH— 


Miss CHRISTINE 


FRANKLIN D. LAWSON, Tenor, 
HERMAN SPRINGER, Baritone, 


In the Third Act of “AIDA,” in the First Scene of the Third Act of “ TANNHAUSER,” in the Third and Fifth Acts of *“ FAUST,” 
Assisted by the APOL.LL.O CL.UB., AT CARNEGIE LYCEUM ON TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25, at 8:15. 
SEATS ON SALE AT THE BOX OFFICE. 


THEO: HABELMANN, Stage Director. 





GORDON, Soprano, 





FREDERICK W. ECKE, Conductor. 


MISS ETHEL BAUER 


Pianist and Pianoforte Teacher. 
166 Adelaide Road, ° ° LONDON, N. W. 





‘**Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique.” —Lescuetizky. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














EX PARTE EVIDENCE. 


a — 








By A. J. Goodrich. 

SIN the recent trial of Plagiarism vs. Criticism be- 
fore Judge Truax there was some very queer 
ex parte testimony offered by the principal wit- 
ness for the plaintiff. According to the reports 
seen and heard (and I presume these are fairly 
correct) this witness testified as follows: 
1. That plagiarism is not only common but justifiable 
among comic opera composers. 
[hat similarity of musical ideas and motives is gener- 
ally observable in the works of the great composers. 
3. That the “deadly parailel” examples submitted by the 

defense are not proofs of plagiarism. 

Let us consider this testimony seriatim. 

1. It is not a fact that composers of comic opera make 
a practice of appropriating the music of other composers; 
at least, such was net the custom with composers like 
Mozart, Halévy, Auber, Boieldieu and Nicolai. Here we 
must consider the various kinds of comic opera. Mozart 
composed a comic opera (‘‘Figaro”), and every musician 
knows that from first to last it is original, legitimate, 
high class music, and constitutes an art work. Wagner 
-omposed a comic opera which is another art work. Peter 
Cornelius’ “Barber of Bagdad” and Verdi’s “Falstaff” 
likewise belong to the better class of music. Surely none 
of these composers was in the habit of borrowing motives 
and themes from predecessors or contemporaries. In- 
deed, one who cannot conceive his own motives is not 
entitled to rank as a composer. 

Next in order we have many charming comic operas 
from the Italian, French and German masters, It will 
suffice to mention “The Barber of Seville,” “Fra Dia- 
volo,” “Crispino e la Comare,” “Dame Blanche,” “Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” The French opera bouffe is another 
class to be reckoned with. The libretti to these are not 
always free from objectionable features, but so far as the 
music concerned we must acknowledge the humor, 
dramatic talent and clever workmanship of such com- 
posers as Halévy, Adam, Offenbach, Lecocq, Planquette, 
Audran and others, 

Here may be mentioned the Gilbert & Sullivan reper- 
tory; not that it is based upon the French model nor that 
the books by Gilbert are subjects for the public censor, 
but they are essentially grotesque and belong to musical 
comedy rather than to opera. Gilbert was a humorous 
versifier of the and never descended to the 
level of vulgar buffoonery. Arthur Sullivan was a thor- 
oughly informed musician and an original composer, and 
his “Mikado,” for instance, is far and away beyond any- 
thing we have accomplished along those lines. The 
average American comic opera is a hodge podge that 
only the unskillful laugh and the judicious 
grieve.” With the exception of Edgar S. Kelley’s “Puri- 
tania,” and perhaps a few other works, American comic 
opera is a species of musical débris which does not ap- 
peal to nor interest cultured musicians. Cheap versifica- 
tion, slang phrases, local gags and witless buffoonery, 
aided and abetted by songs, marches and dances of the 
vaudeville order, seem to constitute what is commonly 
called American comic opera. Was it to this class the 
witness refered when he said it was customary for the 
composer to appropriate whatever suited his purpose, 
without regard to the law of ethics? This certainly does 
not apply to Cimarosa, Mozart, Rossini, Donizetti, Verdi, 




















































































is 


first class, 


“makes 


Nicolai nor to Offenbach, Audran, Lortzing, Strauss, 
Sullivan nor Kelley. 
2. Every critical musician is aware of the fact that 


there are occasional instances of similarity between the 
motives of different composers. This might result coin- 
sidently, and then the question would arise, were both 
omposers original? If so we naturally absolve them 
from the charge of plagiarism. In his boyish days Bee- 
thoven unconsciously stood within the shadow of Mozart, 
ind the earlier works there are occasional reminis- 
cences of the Salzburg master. But in a short time Bee- 
thoven became himself the caster of shadows, and his im- 
portant works are essentially individual and characteristic. 
It is but a poor excuse for a modern “gazza ladra” or his 
partisans to say that the motive of Beethoven’s F minor 


in 


Sonata, op. 2, No. 1, is similar to the F minor Sonata, by 
Emanuel Bach. Beethoven may or may not have heard 
the P. E. Bach sonatas; that is immaterial, because we 


know that Beethoven could compose good music with- 
out the aid of P. E. Bach. None of the original com- 
posers copied his motives. Otherwise they would not be 
known to fame as creative artists. 

3. The exhibits offered in evidence by the defense to 
prove the charge of plagiarism were numerous, and, to 


an unbiased critic, convincing. And it is to be observed 
that the parallel passages were not taken from antique 
library collections, which the accused might never have 
seen, but from modern pieces which he must have seen 
or heard. 

The opening to Beethoven’s Choral Symphony was 
one of the instances which I selected. Witnesses and 
other partisans of the plaintiff declare that there is no 
similarity between the two cases. There are “none so 
blind as those who will not see.” 
excerpts: 


I quote the parallel 


MUSIC IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


> — 


Minneapotis, Minn., November 14, 1902. 
yf AMLIN HUNT will give his first organ recital 
of the season in Plymouth Church Tuesday 
evening. 
eS €& 


The recital which will be given by Joseph Baernstein 
and Sara Anderson at the First Baptist Church, November 


























The blank intervals below are identical; the rhythm is 
the same; and the motive, d and a, is the same; and 
furthermore, the sense of vagueness and indeterminate- 
ness which is expressed by those blank intervals in the 
Beethoven excerpt is expressed in the borrowed phrase 
also, because the same peculiar means are employed in 
both cases. The very first of Beethoven’s symphony be- 
gins in A minor, with the descending melodic fifth, fol- 
lowed by the fourth. But let me advise these “critical” 
gentlemen to turn the leaves of Beethoven’s symphony, 
and in a very short time they will come upon the motive 
as I quoted it in D minor, and with the fourth, followed 
by the fifth. The two forms of accompaniment 








15, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale 
being looked forward to with great pleasure. Mr 
Baernstein has done magnificent work in oratorio and has 
a wonderful voice, and all that can be said of Mr. Baern- 
stein can be répeated in regard to Miss Anderson 


== = 
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The Johnson School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic 
Art will give a faculty concert at Plymouth Church 
Wednesday evening, November 19. The following members 
of the faculty will take part in the program: Miss Ednah 
F. Hall, Mrs. Verna Golden Scott, Mrs. Charles Mead 
Holt, Misses Swanberg and Osborn, H. S. Woodruff and 





merely represent the difference between orchestra and pi- 
ano music as regards adaptability. They are interchangea- 
ble. Also the fifth and fourth are the same by inversion, 
and Beethoven used the fourth, as I quoted it, more prom- 
inently than the fifth. Evidently these critics have a good 
deal to learn about the affinity and significance of mo- 
tives and the meaning of those blank intervals in the 
choral symphony. 

Few of Beethoven’s motives are more characteristic 
than this. As player and conductor the plaintiff must 
have known the choral symphony, and having borrowed 
one of the most peculiar motives from that work I do 
not understand how he can claim (as he did in the witness 
chair) that his music is “absolutely original.” The chro- 
matic harmonization which I quoted from Faure’s famous 
song, “The Palms,” is one of those harmonic idioms which 
serve to stamp the originator (certainly not the copyist) 
as an individual creator of music. Nearly every musical 
person has listened to this song from Faure, either in 
church or concert or on the street, yet the plaintiff testi- 
fied “I never heard it.” 
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In both examples the harmonic scheme is identical, and 
both are accompaniments. 

A literary writer who would appropriate a poetic idea 
from Shakespeare, even though expressed in different 
words, might expect to be called to account by the critics. 
Plagiarism in music is an offense none the less reprehen- 
sible, and it is to be regretted that so few have sufficient 
discernment or courage to cry out against it. 








R. E. JOHNSTON, 


Manager. 
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the director of the school, Gustave Johnson. Mr. Scott 


will assist in the accompaniments for Mrs. Scott. 


eS & 
The Teachers’ Club will begin its course of lectures and 
recitals on Tuesday evening, November 25, with a song 
recital by Mme. Charlotte Maconda, a distinguished col 


oratura soprano. Albert Kelsey, of Philadelphia, who 
gives the first lecture on January 9, is an enthusiastic 
young architect. Lorado Taft will give a lecture on 


January 23, on “Our Great American Sculptors.” 

A piano recital by Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler will be 
given February 3. Leland T. Powers on March 21 will 
give a reading. David Bispham will give a song recital 
in March. The Kneisel Quartet, of Boston, a string quartet 
without a peer anywhere, will give a concert in May and 
will close a most brilliant musical season. Mme. Schu 
mann-Heink has been engaged for a recital 
December under the auspices of the Teachers’ Club 


Se & 


song in 


The Philharmonic Club presented Saint-Saéns’ “Samson 
and Delilah” Tuesday evening at the Swedish Tabernacle 


before a large audience. The oratorio was _ heard 
for the first time in Minneapolis and is the most 
ambitious performance that the club has ever given 


The work abounds in beautiful and delicate touches as 
well as breadth and power. The chorus is larger than last 
year, giving more volume of sound and making the dra- 
matic climaxes more effective. Great praise is due the Phil- 
harmonic Club and its efficient director, Emil Oberhoffer 
Also the orchestra, with Frank Danz as concertmaster, 
who is entitled to praise for its fine work. The soloists 
were all received with warmest approval of the audience. 
Mme. Josephine Jacoby sang the role of Delilah with great 
effect. She has a contralto voice of great compass and 
of rich quality. She sang the love melodies exquisitely 
George Hamlin, who sang the role of Samson, has a fine 
lyric tenor, and he sang with great intelligence. William 
A. Willett, has a good baritone voice. Alfred A. Wiley, 
basso, and John Ravenscroft as Abimelech won deserved 
applause. The Philharmonic Club won high commenda- 
tion for their presentation of “Samson and Delilah,” 
soloist, chorus and all rendering the difficult work with 
fine artistic finish. C. H. Savace. 











Pattou on Voice Troubles. 


N accomplished musician, after reading the booklet 

entitled “Singers’ Voice Troubles,” by A. A. Pattou, 

of 1 West Thirty-eighth street, in which there appears 

“Responsibility of Vocal Teachers as Voice Trainers,” 
wrote the author: 

“I have perused the booklet in its entirety, and found 
it most interesting—an echo of yourself. With your 
knowledge of the how and why you stand head and 
shoulders above all others.” 

It will be sent on receipt of stamp. 
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Greater New York. 


New Yorx November 17, 1902 


HRACE TUTTLE is the name of a young so- 
prano who combines a beautiful voice full of 
of person, musi- 
Through Fran- 
has studied, the 
acquainted 


present 


life and color with charm 
cianship and intellectuality 
cis Stuart, with she 
writer became intimately 
with her singing, and in common with all 
delighted with what she did. Whether in coloratura aria, 
such as David's “Brilliant Bird,” in an English song or 
in the numerous French songs which she preferably sings, 
rounded, enjoyable. Admirable diction, 
uncommon with that kind 


whom 





more 
was 


all was finished, 
a voice of emotional quality, 
of voice, temperament, all there, and if properly am- 
plified by a knowledge of German lieder, the beautiful, 
heart compelling Rubinstein and Schubert songs, this girl 
should have a career. Musical by inheritance, she plays 
the piano well and chats French with ease. A _ public 
quick to recognize something uncommon will have oppor 
tunity to hear her at Winkler’s piano recital, Knabe Hall, 
next month. 


are 


Ze & 
August Fraemcke, conductor of the Zollner Manner 
chor, of Brooklyn, and Carl Hein, also a well known 


conductor and teacher, have together purchased the Ger 
man Conservatory of Music, assuming proprietorship this 
week. Mr. Fraemcke has six societies in charge, and at 
a recent concert appeared as solo pianist, playing the 
Liszt Hungarian Fantaisie and the Weber Concerstiick 
Ida Klein, the well known soprano, is his wife. 
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One attending the Carl organ recitals at the Old First 
Church cannot help noticing two things—first, the prompt 
beginning of the recital, on the minute, no waiting for 
anybody, and second, the program plan, not too long 
To be sure, the crowd is there when he begins, knowledge 
of these recitals having been spread broadcast through 
many channels, so there is no need to wait for the people 
Then he knows exactly how long each number takes, so 
is able to plan a program of such length that he knows 
within three minutes of the time it will close. It would be 
well if other organists went at the thing with such intelli. 
gent directness as William C. Carl. Crowds of people at- 
tend the recitals, and this must have far reaching effect, at- 
tracting strangers to the church building, and leading 
many to attend the Sunday services. Dr. Duffield 
heartily in accord with all this, and co-operates with Mr. 
Carl to make of the music a strong attraction at all times. 
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Misses Helen L. and Mabel O. Reynolds, violinist and 
‘cellist, and Miss Mary Umstead, pianist, who together 
comprise the Mendelssohn Trio, were the instrumental 
soloists in the Auditorium of the new piano department at 
Siegel-Cooper’s, November 12. Each played a solo, and 
they united in works by Gade, Tschaikowsky, Brahms and 
Haydn. 

Douglas Lane, basso cantante, sang solos by Sternberg, 
Wagner and Gray, and a large audience listened and ap- 
plauded. There is no question that these department store 
musicales are interesting and educating vast numbers of 
people. 


is 
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Doris Keane was the special star of the comedy, “A 
Young Scapegrace,” done at the last Empire Theatre Dra- 
matic School performance, playing the part of Duc de 
Richelieu, in such fashion that it is evident she has the 
real dramatic spark. Some time ago this young woman 
went to Parson Price for voice lessons, and made vast 
improvement, so that recently F. H. Sargent, of the school, 
wrote Mr. Price that “Miss Keane showed remarkable 
vocal gain—thanks to you.” 

The writer met Julia Marlowe at Mr. Price’s studio, the 
mecca of so many stagefolk of the day, and was agree- 
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ably surprised to find her looking so much better than 


newspaper reports led to expect. 


Grace D. Corwin and Miss Lochner, pupils of Mr. 
Price’s, sang at a concert at Ozone Park last weck. 
eS €& 
Mme. Anna Werner, the soprano and teacher, is an 


authority on the German lied, and teaches the Italian 
method; herself a singer of prominence, is able to 
teach by example, and is especially proud of the success 
of Miss Claire Sheehan, who is in Paris, and participating 
in prominent concerts. When this singer went to Mar- 
chesi that lady said she “must have had an excellent 
teacher, for her voice was well placed, with nothing to 
undo,” which is flattering indeed to Madame Werner. 

Lillian Clark is another successful product of her teach- 
ing, prominent in concert and church circles in Atlanta, 
Ga. 


she 
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Thomas Wilson, in charge as conductor of the large 
chorus of the Waverly Congregational Church, of Jersey 
City, has begun the season’s musical work by giving 
Stainer’s “The Daughter of Jairus,” the solo singers 
being those from All Souls’ Universalist Church. This is 
the church which has recently formed a children’s vested 
choir, and in which Wade R. Brown last season did such 
good work, previous to accepting the position of director 
of the music at the University of Raleigh, N. C. 


st & 


Ala Curl Mize, soprano of the Second Church of Christ, 
Sixty-eighth street and Eighth avenue, has a voice of 
beautiful quality, handles it well, and should be better 
known to the metropolitan musical world. This she cer- 
tainly will be, so soon as she shall decide to sing in pub- 
lic. She recently sang “Elizabeth’s Greeting” from “Tann- 
hauser” and “Orpheus With His Lute” (by Sullivan), and 
certain other things, the first named accompanied by 
Bruce G. Kingsley, organist of the same church, and in 
a group of songs, playing her own accompaniments from 
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dents, by Conrad and Gustav C. Wirtz, and Jennie M 
Wilterdink, soprano: 
Lecture II of the series on “The Means of Expression Employed in 
Piano Playing.’’ Topic, “Accent and Phrasing.” 
Polacca Brillant . Weber 
Loure Bach 
Bridal Procession Grieg 
Polonaise, C sharp minor Chopin 
Oh, For a Day of Spring A. F. Andrews 
Nymphes et Sylvaines Bemberg 
Sonata, op. 90 Beethoven 
Bolero Chopin 
Madame Blazejewics’ Song. 
sé OUR Lips Have Said You Love Me,” one of the 
latest compositions of Mme. M. Blazejewics, has 
been sung with great success by Caroline Montefiore at 
recent recitals. The song is an acquisition to the reper 
tory of any artist, as it abounds in beautiful melody, and 


the climax at the end gives opportunity for great dramatic 
effect. 





National Federation of Musical Clubs. 


HE semi-annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs is in 
progress this week in Rochester, N. Y. The biennial 


meeting of the Federation will be held in Rochester next 
spring, and plans for that convention are being perfected 


now 


CAMILLO ENGEL’S: CONCERT. 
Mendelssohn 


HIS afternoon at Hall there will be a 





recital of works from the pen of Camillo Engel 

The few things that Mr. Engel has published are of un- 

usual promise, and make his concert today an event of 
more than ordinary importance 

Jeannette Douglas. 

HIS young singer has a beautiful voice, full of color 

and sympathy, and sang for a private audience 

Arditi’s “Springtime” and Gourfod’s “O, Divine Re- 
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memory in fluent fashion. Thorough musician, possessing 
pleasing personality, there is place for her in the larger 
life. 
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Cora M. Nafe, soprano, sang at the conference at the 
Ethical Culture School last week these songs: “Still wie 
die Nacht,” Bohm, and “Mavourneen,” by Lang, showing 
that she has a pretty voice, true and sweet, and pleasing 
all who heard her. 

eS & 

Giuseppe Dinelli, composer, organist and teacher, seems 
a permanent fixture at his Orange (N. J.) church, where 
he has been some years. He also teaches harmony and 
piano, and is highly esteemed for his practical knowledge. 

== = 

Emanuel Schmauk has issued “The Story of the Christ 
Child” for Christmas Sabbath school use. It has some 
singable melodies, and the booklet is skillfully constructed. 

oe = 

At the Wirtz Piano School, 120 West 124th street, No- 
vember 21, will be given this musical hour for piano stu- 





deemer.” The former was most brilliant, the latter full 
of devotional effectiveness. Presson Miller, her teacher, 
should be able to accomplish much with such material. 





David Baxter. 

AVID BAXTER, the eminent Scotch basso,:who is 
making his first concert tour in America this year, 
under the direction Loudon G. Charlton, gave his 
initial recital in Montreal last evening, assisted by Kather 
ine Ruth Heyman, pianist. A Cleveland engagement on 
the evening of the 21st and other bookings in the Middle 
West will be filled by Mr. Baxter before he returns to 
New York to make several important private appearances 


of 


Harrisburg Conservatory of Music. 
HE Harrisburg Conservatory of Music, in Harris 
burg, Pa., is under the direction of E. J. Decevee 
Among the faculty is Julius von Bereghy, who some years 
ago was well known as a concert and operatic basso, hav- 
ing traveled extensively in this country. Mrs. Bereghy 
has charge of the violin department 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FIFTY MASTER SONGS. 
By Oliver Ditson Company. 





HE Oliver Ditson Company, of Boston and New 
York, has issued a volume of “Fifty Master 
Songs,” by twenty composers, edited by Henry 
T. Finck. They are selected for high voice, and 
are part of the Musicians’ Library. The Mu- 

sicians’ Library of the Oliver Ditson Company is an ideal 

series of independent volumes, each complete in itself, 
and each sold by itself or the collection in toto. It is 
for the people who are cultivating music of the best type. 

The volumes are all masterpieces themselves in appear- 

ance. This book of fifty masterpieces contains songs be- 

ginning with Mozart and passing through Beethoven, 

Schubert, Chopin, Schumann, down to Liszt, Wagner and 

Robert Franz; and thea, of course, there are Brahms, 

Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak and Grieg and also 

MacDowell. The authors of the text are also indexed. 

There are beautiful half tones of the masters, as well as 

biographical and analytical notes of the same, making, 

altogether, a rich collection. Typographically, they are 
beautifully gotten up. They appeal to the eye through 
the freedom that is given to space and to the distinct 
effort of detail. The emphasis of the staccato is firm, the 
rests are large and definite, the dynamic marks are clear 
and forcible, and the phrasing is carefully introduced. 

Nothing more legible than the “Erl King,” for instance, 

can be imagined. 

The Evening Post's literary review says the following 
regarding the above work of Mr. Finck: 

The print of both words and music is beautifully clear, and each 
piece has attached to it the names of poet, composer and (if need 
be) translator; their life’s period, and the date of composition. The 
editor, an experienced bookmaker, also supplies author and composer 
indexes, repeating the above personal data, portraits of nine among 
the greatest of the twenty ‘musicians represented, and some inform- 
ing discourse concerning the collection, with special remarks on 
each piece and its author. Mozart is the only one whose life fell 
wholly in the eighteenth century; Beethoven and Schubert the only 
other two born in that century. From Chopin on, we keep nine- 
teenth century company, down to Richard Strauss (born in 1864) 
and the American MacDowell, whose setting of Mr, Howells’ “The 
Sea” dates from the present year and so is a twentieth century 
product. The distribution of nationalities is very catholic. Of the 
fifty “‘mastersongs,” but twenty-nine are of German origin. Norway, 
Russia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, France and the United States 
divide the remainder. Significant is the quota (six) allotted to Grieg. 
Mr. Finck could find no Italian song worthy to stand in line with 
the others; and what a shock this would have given to the author 
of the “Dictionnaire de Musique” of 1765, who mentions never a 
song writer, except French, and refers solely to Italy and Scotland 
as other lands of song. (But he was later to be a partisan of Gluck.) 
Some now may wish that Mendelssohn might not have gone without 
a single witness in this collection, as being all “‘stale.” Heine leads 
Goethe in it as the inspirer of musical song, with seven and six 
texts respectively. Bodenstedt and Tom Moore occupy the third 
place with two each. On the musical side Schubert figures most 
prominently, with Robert Franz and Grieg tying each other next 
after. We forbear to catalogue the songs of which the high order 
is indisputable; but we can testify to the validity of the publishers’ 
claim regarding the renovated translations, that they are a great 
improvement on those heretofore in vogue, 

In addition to this the same house has published forty 
piano compositions by Frederic Chopin, edited by James 
Huneker. This also belongs to the Musicians’ Library. 

Here, in this book, we find a beautifully selected and 
versatile aggregation of some of the best and most elaborate 
things Chopin has written. There is hardly any necessity 
to go'into their keys or opus numbers, but we can say 
that there are five preludes, eight mazurkas, five etudes, 
six.nocturnes, eight waltzes, two polonaises, and an im- 
promptu, a fantaisie impromptu, ballade, scherzo, ber- 
ceuse, and the “Funeral March” from the op. 35, No. 2 
Sonata. There is a fine etching of Chopin, and then a very 
carefully arranged biographical sketch by Mr. Huneker. 

Most of the figurations of the Chopin compositions 
make it very necessary to have clear and deliberately 
engraved work. The fingering is also an exceed- 
ingly important feature, and, as to phrasing, why, of 
course, without it the student of Chopin would be at a loss. 





All these matters are done without consideration of ex- 
pense, whatever, by the Ditson house. There is a splendid 
exhibition of it in the Mazurka in B flat minor, and, 





furthermore, in the Black Key Study, in which space is 
not saved, there being four large pages devoted to it, the 
bars being widened for the purpose of giving full and 
deliberate opportunities. The Etude in A flat known as 
“The Aeolian Harp” is laid out on a broad scale also and 
must interest every student. There’ are so many editions 
of Chopin that are cramped and crowded, making it impos- 
sible for the figures to appear clearly and succinctly. All 
this is avoided in this edition of Ditson’s, which is a 
delight to the eye of the pianist. For example, the Polo- 
naise in C sharp minor stands out like a relief. We rec- 
ommend this work to everyone who loves Chopin and the 
piano. 

THE FORTUNES OF OLIVER HORN, by F. 
Hopkinson Smith (Charles Scribner’s Sons), is one of 
the most fascinating bdoks of the year, and is quite the 
best story Mr. Smith has written. 

Its hero, Oliver Horn, is a young artist, who is rising 
in his profession through sheer determination and hard 
work. It is the portrayal of this young man’s manliness 
and. strength of character which lends especial charm to 
the book. 

The description of his life and that of the artists who 
were the “Bohemians” of New York in the early sixties 
is realistic in the extreme. 

The book is profusely illustrated by Walter Appleton 
Clark. 

SIGNORA, by Gustav Kobbe (R. H. Russell, New 
York).—Gustav Kobbe is a well known writer on musical 
and other subjects in New York city. He has published a 
story of a young child, called “The Child of the Opera 
House.” Madame Calvé is introduced, Plancon figures 
in it and so does Jean de Reszké. [Illustrations abound, 
and the local interests in the book make it a good feature. 
In fact it is a means of introducing many of the hidden 
operations in the staging of scenery and methods of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. It is cleverly done, and is a 
great credit to Mr. Kobbe’s imagination and literary skill. 

SCHOOL OF ADVANCED PIANO PLAYING, by 
Rafael Joseffy (G. Schirmer, New York).—This work is 
in the form of exercises, and it is called “School of Ad- 
vanced Piano Playing.” Mr. Joseffy was in difficulties 
regarding the correct title. He has written a work here 
which will establish his fame as one of the most profound 
pedagogues in the history of piano playing, and he was 
determined to give it a definite character. In this book, 
which is the result of many years of intense application, 
the exercises begin with five finger exercises, followed by 
three finger exercises with supporting finger; then exer- 
cises for passing under and over, followed by scale exer- 
cises in all scales, with marginal notes, always supplying 
essential left hand and right hand changes. Then come a 
section of trills in the various tempi, succeeded by arpeg- 
gios, all of an original character and type, such as have 
never before been in print. And of course it is presup- 
posed that the player or student is already versed in cer- 
tain theoretical laws, so as to be able to transpose these 
exercises into the various keys. After this come exercises 
for the black keys only, then exercises in thirds for both 
hands and each hand alone in various tempi; then various 
exercises in sixths, followed by octave exercises. Also 
for wrist stroke and exercises in the broken octaves, &c. 
Chromatic exercises follow these. They have the change 
of fingers on a key, exercises of the deepest interest and 
some of the most involved wrist work, followed by exer- 
cises for developing the independence and strength of the 
fingers. Chord exercises—alternating and interlacing of 
hands, then various styles of touch, thumb exercises, slid- 
ing from the black keys to the white, then the glissando 
and embellishments. These are then succeeded by ex- 
tended chords and finger stretches, exercises in dynamics, 
such as the difference between piano and pianissimo, and 
rhythmical studies down to the third basis of piano 
esthetics. It is doubtful if a work of such profound in- 
telligence and technical thoroughness has ever been pro- 
duced before. 

Mr, Joseffy is one of the authorities in the art of piano 
playing today. There is no man living on either side of 
the Atlantic at this moment who is the superior of Mr. 
Joseffy as an authority. He is a man equipped with every 
phase and feature of pianism, from the constructive and 
analytical, throughout all of its elements, to the highly 
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synthetic, Mr. Joseffy is a master regarding the piano. 
This “School of Advanced Piano Playing” will immor- 
talize him, for it is the most exhaustive and profound tech- 
nical work that has ever been written, its variations ex- 
tending its features into every school of the piano, from 
the earliest Bach to the last Tausig and Joseffy. 

Strictly adhered to, conscientiously studied, carefully an- 
alyzed and sincerely adapted to the life of the piano, this 
work, in itself, will make anyone who has talent in this 
direction a pianist of ability. It will do more. It will 
give him musical ideas and musical thoughts that will 
help to develop other features of the art through the piano. 
It comprises within its pages, numbering 128, every func- 
tion of piano playing, as the above departments indicate, 
and it must necessarily become a textbook in all the mu- 
sical conservatories and in all colleges and in all studios, 
and even the most advanced pianists will not be able to 
consider themselves au fait without this work.. We must 
compliment Mr. Joseffy on such a production, because 
he was an enthusiast in going to work to create this 
thing, this compendium, and because of the modesty 
which he has manifested in remaining silent on this sub- 
ject until he had completed it. It is a tribute to his 
genius, and it establishes him as a serious minded, earn- 
est, artistic character, who in the silence of his summer 
home has for years past been at work on an immortal 
composition, such as few musicians have ever been able 
to give to ihe world. 

“MUSICAL PASTELS,” by George P. Upton (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago).—This book is devoted to the 
literature of music. It consists of a series of sketches 
which are written on the strength of a literary material 
that has been discovered by Mr. Upton in his own library, 
and gives us rare musical events and curious phases and 
studies that have come to the writer through having ex- 
humed old musical books in fiction and literature. The 
story of Nero is beautifully told,—Nero the artist and 
musician. Beethoven as a man is analyzed, while the art 
story of Thomas Brittin, of London, is very fascinating. 
“The Beggars’ Opera,” &c., is bespoken. There is a long 
and interesting story of William Billings, the first American 
composer. Mr. Upton has been doing a labor of love in 
getting at this work, which is published with great care 
and with rare liberality as to margin, paper and typography 
It is a large octavo, has ten full page illustrations from 
rare wood engravings, and it should certainly be in every 
musical library because of its literary value alone. The 
summary on musical controversies is, in itself, worth the 
price of the book. 

PARADISE LOST, by Theodore Dubois.—G. Schir- 
mer, New York, has published Theodore Dubois’ “Para- 
dise Lost,” a dramatic oratorio. The words are by 
Edouard Blau, and have been translated from the French 
by Dr. T. H. Baker, “Paradise Lost” consists of Part One, 
“The Revolt”; Part Second, “Hell”; Part Third, “Paradise 
and Temptation”; Part Fourth, “The Judgment.” Dubois is 
the director of the Paris Conservatory of Music. He is 
a learned musician and stands at the head of the peda- 
gogues in Paris, but is at the same time a man of liberal 
views and by no means a musical martinet. He has writ- 
ten an excellent work in this “Paradise Lost.” As an 
organist of distinction Mr. Dubois has always understood 
how to handle voices. He has had great experiences in 
oratorio, conducting for many years past in the operas, 
and has made a very close study of the old masters. He 
is a great disciple of Bach and has the versatility of being 
a Frenchman who is an admirer of the German school. 


NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


CAPTAIN MACKLIN. By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated 
by Walter Appleton Clark. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

THE LITTLE WHITE BIRD; OR, ADVENTURES IN KEN- 
SINGTON GARDENS. By J. M. Barrie. A tender, poetic 
story—one of Mr. Barrie’s best. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 

THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE, By E. W. Hornung. A book 
of unusual interest. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 

A SHORT HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Alfredo Untersteiner 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

ROTE SONG BOOK. By F. H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. New 
York: American Book Company. 

THE JOY OF LIVING. A Play in Five Acts. By Herman Suder- 
mann. Translated from the German by Edith Wharton. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25 net. 

JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. By John Burroughs, Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 

MAXIMILIAN. A Play in Five Acts. By Edgar Lee Masters. 
Boston: Richard D. Badger. 

HOW TO SING. By Lilli Lehmann. Translated from the German 
by Richard Aldrich. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
THE BLUE FLOWER. By Henry van Dyke. Illustrated. $1.50. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

LONDON (as seen and described by famous writers). By Esther 

Singleton, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Last Season in Europe. 
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Hotel Cadillac, 43d Street and Broadway, New York. 
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European Hotes, 


























JHE new 


far from being finished. 


“Paolo e Francesca” of Mancinelli is very 
The musical portion is 
It is 
said by an Italian critic who has heard it that it 


written only as far as half of the first act. 





is marvellously beautiful, rich in color, clearly 

The 
opera, 
of 
libretto, 


written, without excessive harmonic complications. 
scene between Guido and Paolo, which opens the 
pages 
the 


and that between Paolo and Francesca, are re-- 
markable The of 


Arture Colautti, gives his readers notice that in composing 


dramatic power. author 


this lyric drama he followed the indications of Dante’s 
poem without any scruples as to historical exactness, re 
serving to the two leading characters their ideal purifica 
tion through all ages to come, as prefigured by Dante 


> = 


Bruneau is said to be writing the music for a libretto 
left by Zola, entitled “Enfant roi.” 
J 

Carl Weis, the author of the “Polish Jew,” has com 


pleted a new opera, “The Twins,” the libretto being based 


“As You Like It.” 
eZ & 


Mendelssohn’s services to art 


on Shakespeare’s 


in reviving a true apprecia 


Bach all lovers of mu 


The 


can be 


tion of ited by 
unted years 
Mendelssohn’s hand 


of Music 


are generally appreci 


sic difficulties to be surm« seventy ago 


document in 
of Friends 


divined from a 


writing in the archives the in 


Vienna 


It reads: “List of subscribers. The undersigned intends 
to give an organ concert Friday, August 6, at the Church 
of St. Thomas. In the concert he 


will play many of the 
of t 

(25 cents), and the receipts will be devoted to the erection 
of 


most important works of Bach. Price ickets 8 groschen 


a monument to commemorate Johann Sebastian Bach, in 


neighborhood of his old dwelling, the St. Thomas 


the 
school. 

‘At 
the greatest 


present no external sign perpetuates the memory of 


artist that Leipsic has ever produced. To one 


pf his successors there has been already granted the honor 
Thomas school 


As his spirit 


of a monument near to St 


3ach before all other artists. 


are at present rising with new force, and as interest in n 
will never be extinguished in the hearts of all true vers 
of music, it may be hoped that the enterprise will find 


sympathy and aid among the inhabits of Leipsic 
“Fe_ix MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY 
July 


concert took place, 


LEIPsIc, 29, 1840 


The 





t the result 


cant that the little monument was not inaugurated till Apr 
23, 1843 Among the subscribers was Robert Schumanr 
he contributed 11 thalers ($9) 
J €& 
M. Saint-Saéns is not only a musician, but a dramatic 


author and poet. At a late Saturday lecture at the Odéon, 


of Paris, several of his poems were recited, and some of 
his verses set to music and sung by Mlle. Hallay, with the 
accompaniment of Mlle. Korsoff. This evening was con 


cluded by a performance of his farce, name “Botrioce- 
phale,” amid general applause. 


ce 


of Aged Musicians, 
soon be opened a Verdi museum. 


Verdi at 


In its 


In the Asylum founded by 
Milan, there will 
his decorations, diplomas and other marks of dis- 


displayed. The hall 


cases, 


tinction bestowed upon him will be 


is adorned with a magnificent portrait in oil, a bronze bust, 


a picture of his birthplace at Roncola, and copies of the 
death mask taken by the sculptor Secchi. There is also a 
portrait of his early protector, Denetrio Bareggi, the father 
of his first wife, and among other curiosities the spinet on 
which he began to play in 1821, the piano on which he 
studied from 1833 to 1836 at Milan, under Professor Seleti, 
whose son presented it to the institution, and the Erard 
piano on which he composed “Othello.” 
eS = 

A concert the of Materna 
nounced to take place at Vienna on November 15 
will contribute to this 


for benefit Frau was an 

Sieg 

fried Wagner, we are happy to see, 

work of charity his services as conductor of the orchestra 
= €& 


It has at last been decided to inaugurate the 
as the monument to 


monument 
to Ambroise Thomas at the same time 
Charles Gounod is inaugurated 





MISS COTTLOW’S NEW HAVEN RECITALS. 
ISS AUGUSTA COTTLOW, 


made her first public appearance 


the young pianist. 
New Haven 


and drew the largest recital audience gath 


in 


November 7; 


ered there in many a day. Miss Cottlow since her return 
from Europe has played in New Haven at many social 
functions with such success that the announcement oi a 
public recital was sufficient to attract many music lovers 


to hear her. She is engaged for a recital in Springfield, 
Mass., 


rhe ¢ 


November me notices follow: 


ncert 


24. & 


given by Miss 


press 


Augusta Cottlow at Calvary Baptist 


Church last evening more than equaled the anticipation of the 
>ociety 


Miss 


her 


dience, and netted a goodly sum for the Ladies’ Benevolent 


of the church, under whose auspices the concert was given 


Cottlow’s playing was a surprise, even to those who knew of 


years of study abroad and in this country, and her undoubted mus 


cal talent. She proved herself an artist of e first rank, and gave 














sympathetic and faithful interpretations of the selections on her 
varied program. Many her audience came to criticise; after her 
first selection they remained to enjoy. The audience was a repre 
sentative ene, and showed warm appreciation of Miss Cottlow’s 
work.—Saturday Chronicle, New Haven, November 8, 1902 

A most delightful evening of music was enjoyed at the recital given 
by Miss Augusta Cottlow last night at Calvary Baptist Church. Miss 
Cottlow has been heard here before in private musicales, but last 
night made her public début. Her program was a well chosen one 
well calculated to show her ability as a concert artist. She has mag 
nificent technic, combined with authority and a sound sense f 
rhythm. Her tone is always ample and brilliant. Miss Cottlow is 
an artist of the first rank, and has accomplished a great deal. She 
has a splendid future before her. She kindly responded to hearty 
encores, which were keenly appreciated by the audience rhe ladies 
f the church are t be congratulated for arranging such a rf 
musical treat, and we hope to hear this charming young artist agair 
in New Haven.—Journal-Courier, New Haven, November 8, 1902 





MRS. BOICE’S PUPILS. 
HENRY SMOCK BOICE, t 


1¢ vocal teacher, 


RS 


has taken new and attractive studios at No. 28 
East Twenty-third street. While at the studios the other 
day the writer had the pleasure of hearing one of Mrs 
Boice’s pupils, Fred P. Boynton, a tenor, sing. Mr 
Boynton has an unusually fine tenor voice, remarkable 
both for its range and its quality of tone. He sings the 
upper C and C sharp with perfect clarity of tone He 
is the solo tenor at the Second Presbyterian Church, 
of Rahway, N. J., and is rapidly coming to the front as 
a concert singer 


Miss Caroline C. At another of Mrs 
pils, has just been engaged as solo soprano of the Hanson 
Place Baptist Church, This 
The new 


I ce, Boice’s pu- 


srooklyn church has been 
quartet will 
M 5 Bessie 
Cheney, also a Boice pupil, is now the soprano soloist of 
the Throop Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn 

On Wednesday last Miss Ray H 
“Spring Song” and MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes” at 
>t 


without a quartet for twelve years 


begin to sing the first Sunday in December 


Stillman sang Veil’s 


Anne’s Protestant Episcopal Church and scored a suc- 
cess, 

Miss Susan S. Boice, Mrs. Boice’s daughter, recently 
filled at Richmond Hill, and Rutherford, 
N. J., and will sing in several important concerts during 
this month 


engagements 


ARTHUR HOCHMAN. 


AST Thursday evening the Junger Maennerchor, 


of Philadelphia, gave a concert at the Academy of 
Music that The 
Koemmenich, formerly of Brooklyn, directed, and the so- 
Miss Voigt, and Arthur 
Hochman, the young pianist, who returned from Europe 


last 





in new conductor, Louis 


city 


loists were Louise soprano, 


Tuesday 


Appended are extracts of the Philadelphia criticisms on 
Hochman’s playing: 

Mr. Hochman just arrived in New York from Europe yesterday, 
nd having failed to receive his orchestration of the piano solo an 


nounced, Scharwenka’s Pian¢ he played instead 
Schumann; 


Hon 


was most 


three selectic without orche by 
Theme and Variatic« 


groise,” N ¢ 
flattering, and his 


yns 


ms by Sct t's “Rhapsodic 





In point of apy reception 














admirable playing well deserved it.—Philadelphia 

Press, November 14, 1902 
Arthur Hochman, the young Russian pianist, was to have played 
a concerto by Scharwenka, but, owing to the non-arrival of the or 
estra parts, ibstituted three solo numbers Schumann's “Ara 
besque,”” a Theme and Variations by Tschaikowsky and the “Sixth 
Khapsody”” by Liszt. He proved to be a very welcome addition to 
€ many piano virtuosi who have appeared here His performances 
eated a veritable sensation, and in response to numerous recalis 
played as am encore a very dainty melody by Brahms.—Philadel 

a Re d 

The other soloist was Arthur Hochman, the pianist, who had ar 
rived in the country only a day r w before He was to have 
played a new concerto by Scharwenka, but e orchestral parts had 
gone as and he w vliged to s titute t mpanied solos 
S nn’s Arabesque,” a wonderful set { riations by Tschai 
h d the “Sixth Rhapsody” of Liszt. These displayed him 
I wide ange thar certo w d ave done, and showed 
m a nis emarkable technical achievement, with an 
< al range remarkable He is quite ng and entirely 
r ¢ nd ft I r but e has € ment, sens 
ty and taste; clean, clear s execution is of glittering delicacy 
yet capable of tremendous power. His s ess was mistakable, 
und there will be a general desire hear m again Philadelphia 


MISS MARY MUNCHHOFF. 


of Miss Mary 
appearance at Pittsburg 
Mar Muncl ff, a soprar " i 


the orche 


Miinch 


H I ‘ notices 
hoff's 


The s st 


first 
was ad never before 


appeared witl Her first number was the aria from 














David's The Pearl of She ved t ave a voice that 
showed the pinnacle of culture, and which was s mentlike in its 
ne Her ims and trills were absolutely f tless and clear They 
were birdlike, and so the audience gave her three 
1 she sang again. |! e st d t lag t 
songs ne by Grieg, another The Angelus ar The 
gale,” in which the trills were so perfect that the people 
= ely te “ er € y c fir ed nd ‘ r trur 
egat Pittsburg Times 
The st, Mary Miinchhoff, received a most enthusiastic recep 
tion Her singing differs much from at f soprar clear 
weet She can d an ng with r e way { singing difh 
ges with a nt ease I er first number, David's 
Pea f Braz Bird Song she ran a nightingale’s race with a flute, 
and e instrument was n re true and ce nd flexible than 
er ce “Solvejg's Song The Nig ngale s wel s her 
c re numbers were s r elect s as ex ed her powers 
to the be advantage and there is rt } ion that she filled well 
es st’s place on e prograr Pittsburg Leader 
In addition t he splendid work of the orchestr its leader 
st evening, there w a singer present of s c voice and 
{ so charming personality and method that her first appearance in 
Pittsburg will not soon be forgotten fiss Mary Minchhoff is a 
ung American soprano wt s destined to take a foremost place 
among the concert singers of this country In the aria from David's 
The Pearl of Braz n the first part of the program the singer 
won most hearty encore It was the ¢ songs in the second part, 
however, that gave Miss Miinchhoff her real opportunity. At the 
conclusion of the third in the group, a delicious folksong by Alabieff, 
called The Nightingale,” the audience burst forth in rapturous ap 
plause and w i not be satisfied until the singer responded with an 
encore 
In some respects Miss Miinchhoff has a voice of remarkable char 
acter. At least its like has not been heard here in a long while 
It is of a beautiful, velvety texture, rather light in the upper register 
but the apotheosis of truth in every note. Whether long sustained 
or in a trilled scale each and every note is clearly defined and as 
certain as if run on a flute That Miss Miinchhoff was given a re 
ception by both audience and musicians present was a mark of fav 


that did not surpass the deserts of the singer.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 




















JSTOHN C. 


E B 3 R \\ “The King of Concert 


MILITARY BAND. 
FAMOUS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


— —ADDRESS—— 


JOHN C. WEBER, 





“The Band That 
Plays the Best.” 


CRITICISED AS 


Bands.” 


Pan-American Exposition, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
Zoological Concerts, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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FOREIGN MUSICAL NOTES. 


———_—@——_—_— 


Eucador. 


UAYAQUIL.—Tobacco or music? Which will 
win in the end? This is the emotional ques- 
tion now worrying the dilettanti and the thea- 
tre going people in the republic of Ecuador. 
A law voted November 5, 1900, had imposed 
upon tobacco manufactured in the province of 

Guayas a tax whose receipts were destined to build a muni- 

cipal theatre. But, last October, the National Congress 

voted the abrogation of the tobacco tax. The President of 
the republic, General Leonidas Plaza, 
more of a musician than the Ecuadorian legislators, has 
vetoed the bill, stating that the tax upon injurious articles 
like alcohol and tobacco must be maintained, especially in 
yuild a theatre worthy of the culture of the peo- 
ple of Guayaquil.” Spanish zarzuelas, operettes and con- 
certs are the principal performances given in those munici- 
pal theatres of Latin America, and the Eucadorians of 
the great seaport will be deprived of those musical enjoy- 
if the rural Congress of Quito, the political capital 
throws aside the enlightened recommenda- 





order to “t 


ments 
of the republic, 


tion of the music loving President Plaza. 


Belgium. 

BrussELs.—The success which accompanied the first rep- 
resentation at the Théatre de la Monnaie of “Le Légataire 
shows once more that the public likes best the 
easily called an opéra bouffe, the 
and light music. This 

Pfeiffer, who has writ- 
ten such a lively partition for that ‘“Légataire,” which is a 
a standard play of the French theatre of the 
supported by his inter- 
Mlle. 


Universel” 
opera comic which can be 
one giving precedence to laughter 
has been understood by M. Georges 
classical, 
eighteenth century. He was well 
preters, Mlle. Maubourg in the part of Lisette, 
Eyreams, Messrs. Boyer, Caisso, Forgeur, &c. 

At the same theatre of La Monnaie Mme. Litvinne was 
making ready to go to Germany. It was announced that 
“Tristan et Isolde,” four times 
times the “Crépuscule des 


she would sing four times 
the “Walkyrie’” and _ four 
Dieux.” 

‘Le Minotaure,” a new opera bouffe, composed by M. 
Paul Marcelles, was to be given at the theatre of the Ga 
leries-Saint-Hubert 

Guent.—A Massenet festival is organized for next De 
cember by M. Paul Boedri, director of the Grand Théatre. 
The celebrated French maestro will come to Ghent about 
December 15, and will attend to one or two representations 
festival will comprise “Le Cid,” 
ivisélidis.” He will receive a 
Some well known 


works The 
“Werther” and *“*( 
commemorative of his visit 


of his 
“Manon,” 
medal 
concours to the 


will lend their representations 


artists 
organized by M. Boedri, and the municipal authorities will 


give their patronage to the festival. 
Russia. 
Warsaw.—At the Grand Theatre “Rigoletto” has been 
ung with great success by two artists appearing for the 
Signori Magini-Coletti and 
“Aida” and “Faust,” and 
had his 


first time in Russian Poland, 
Later on they sang in 
who was an excellent Mefistofeles, 
good share in the applause which greeted the artists. In 
Manon,” of Massenet, Mlle. Kruszelnicka acted and sung 
with a dramatic force which excited much enthusiasm. The 
ra was under the remarkable leadership of Maestro 


Anselmi 
Signor Didur, 


orchest 
Podesti 


The winter season was inaugurated at the Musical So 


who is evidently | 


to do great things with her.’ 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ciety with a fine concert, directed by} M. Alexander Michal- 
owski, professor of piano at the conservatory. He was es- 
pecially applauded, among the many pieces played, in his 
execution of several compositions of Chopin. 


Cuba. 

Havana.—The musicians are intending to form a union, 
in order to better support their professional interests, and 
they have sent to Mexico for a copy of the regulations 
governing there the Musicians’ Union. 

The opera troupe of Sieni has begun the series of its 
representations with “La Ebrea,” of Halévy. 

At the Theatre Allisu was given the first performance of 
“El Tio Juan,” so famous in Latin America, with libretto 
by Fernandez Shaw, and music by Chapi and Morera. 

Germany. 


Bertin.—A Berlin musical maestro has made a dis- 
covery which may be very useful to young men anxious 
to take a wife unto themselves. He has made curious ob- 
servations about the feminine preferences to play on the 
piano pieces ‘from this or that composer. 
psychologist says that the young lady who prefers Strauss 
with his brilliant waltzes has a frivolous and un- 
stable character. The one who adores Beethoven pos- 
sesses the artistic sentiment, but is not practical. If 
she loves Liszt, above all, she is dominated by 
Gounod is preferred by tender but too romantic 
Gottschalk by the “superficiali”; Wagner by the 
Saint-Saéns by clear and well pondered intellects, and 
Massenet by the timid. 

According to the monthly reports published by Herr 
Friedrich Hofmeister, during the month of April of this 
year, there were published in Germany 492 musical com- 
262 of instrumental music and 220 of vocal 


The musician 


ambition. 
souls; 


selfish ; 


positions, 
music. 
FuertH.—This small town, near 
augurated lately a new theatre having seats for 1,200 per 
sons. The building cost $280,000 and the representation 
for the inauguration was the opera of “Fidelio.” 
HambBurG.—Carl Seitz, who died recently, has left by 


Niirnberg, has in 


his will to Hamburg, his native place, more than one mil 


lion marks, which must be devoted to the construction of 


a grand concert hall 








PUGNO IN MONTREAL. 
(SpectaL TELEGRAM.) 
MONTREAL, NOVEMBER !7. 1902. 
Musical Courier, New York: 
AOUL PUGNO made his appearance and scored a 
artistically and otherwise. He was 


great success 


called out ten times. is 


“* Flora’: s Holiday’’ Under Huhn. 


HIS cycle of old English melodies, for four voices, 
with piano accompaniment, by H. Lane Wilson, is 
to be given under the direction of Bruno Huhn, at Sher- 


ry’s tomorrow, with the following singers: Mary Hissem 


de Moss, soprano; Isabelle Bouton, alto, John Ycung, 
tenor: Francis Rogers, bass; Hans Kronold, ‘cellist. 
assisting. 








Silence Dales Arrives. 


HE young Nebraska violinist, who represented her 

State officially and played at the Pan-American Ex 
position, has arrived in New York, and has begun work 
with Hubert Arnold, who writes to THe Mustcat Courier 


“finds in Miss Dales a fine violin talent and hopes 


that he 











MRS. JACOBY’S SUCCESS. 


E append notices from Minneapolis papers on the 
singing of Mrs. Josephine Jacoby in that city. The 
concert was given by the Philharmonic Club of that city: 


Madame Jacoby is a favorite Delilah. She has sung the work 
repeatedly, and each time with renewed honors. Her voice, a con- 
tralto in quality, with almost the range of a soprano, rises to the 
height Of beauty in the ravishing music which is written for it. 
Almost might it have been written for her. Surely no more perfect 
woman could be found to sing the part. Beautiful, with a radiance 
of smile and a courtesy of manner which wins every listener, she 
captivated her audience at ker first appearance. The applause 
which followed the song, “My Heart at Thy Dear Voice,” was 
overwhelming. This was the only number repeated during the even- 
ing.—Minneapolis Evening Tribune, November 12, 1902. 





Of the soloists Mme. Josephine Jacoby won perhaps the heartiest 


recognition, Possessed of a magnificent physique, and a dark, regal 
beauty, she seemed the incarnation of Delilah, and sang the role 
with an abandon and verve that was thrilling. Her duet with 
Samson was wonderfully fine and won the only encore given during 
the evening. She has a contralto voice of great compass and of 
a rich and sensuous quality. Its lower register is especially good 
Madame Jacoby is instinctively and intensely dramatic, and music 
calling for dramatic expression receives a fine interpretation at her 
hands 


clusion of the love song, 
mingles her hatred and disappointment in the word 


Such was the climax in the second part, where, at the con 
Delilah, enraged at Samson’s hesitation. 
“coward” at- 
tacked in alt and slurred to the lower register in the second syllable 
The effect, if not musical, 


November 12, 1902. 


was tragic in the extreme Minneapolis 


Journal, 


Mme. Josephine Jacoby sang the role of Delilah with superb ef 
fect. She is a woman of fine presence, and her voice is rich and 
expressive, showing the sensuous beauty of color the music de 
mands, She has dramatic power to a marked degree, and her inter 
wonderfully expressive She 
and the duet with Mr 


Hamlin had to be repeated to satisfy the audience’s demands.—Min 


pretation of the wily Philistine was 
sang the beautiful love melodies exquisitely 


neapolis Daily Times, November 12, 1902 


BARITONE FRANK EATON. 


HE young Canadian baritone, Morris- 
town, N. J., has many successful appearances to his 
credit in New Jersey, New York, Canada and elsewhere 
Mr. Eaton has worked with the best 
grown rapidly in favor with the American public 
past five years he has held the position of solo baritone in 


prominent in 


masters, and has 
For the 
one of the large Presbyterian churches of Morristown 
N. J., and has appeared in New York city as soloist for a 
number of large, well known musical organizations, such 
as the Apollo Club, Musical Salon, Rubinstein Club, Kal 
tenborn’s Orchestra and others 

Mr. Eaton’s repertory consists of all the standard ora 
torios and cantatas and songs in English, German, Frenche 
and Italian. 


LAMOND’S SECOND RECITAL. 
A‘ his second recital in Mendelssohn Hall, November 


25, Frederic Lamond, the Scotch pianist, will play: 


Variations on a Theme of Paganini (two Parts, op. 35) Brahms 
Sonate, op. 31, No. 3. E flat major Beethoven 
Erlkénig ... Schubert. Liszt 
Nocturne, C minor, op. 48 P Chopin 
Polonaise, A flat major, op. 53 Chopin 
Fantaisie, C major, op. 17 A . Schumann 


..Schubert- Liszt 
Rubinstein 


rée de Vienne 
tarcarolle 


Don Juan Fantaisie.. Liszt 


Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin. 
RS. NEVIN 


kinds of musical occasions, having on her list none 


is prepared to furnish artists for all 


but the best 


DAN IEL FROHMAN announces ge 


ss GABRILOWIT 


The Russian 


Next Appearance, Newark, November 24. 
Next New York Appearance, November 25 (Kneisel Quartette). 
First New York Recital, Thursday Afternoon, Dec. 4, Daly’s Theatre. 


For particulars address H. G. SNOW, Representative, Daly’s Theatre, New York: 





Pianist. 


EVERETT PIANO USED. 





ILLIAM FISHER, 


351 W. [14th Street, 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


Announces the 
Exclusive Management of 


SARA 


ANDERSON-BAERNSTEIN 


Boprano. 


TOoOsSEYTrt 


Basso. 
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VIRGINIA LISTEMANN NOTICES. 


S already announced last week in our regular Chicago 
column, the début in that city of Miss Virginia Lis- 
temann, the soprano, was eminently successful. Ap- 
pended are a few press notices from the leading news- 
papers of Chicago: 

Miss Listemann, a young and pretty girl, was given such a re- 
ception as few débutants enjoy. She has a pleasing soprano voice 
of generous range and quality. With all the nervous brilliance that 
characterizes her celebrated father’s violin playing, she at her 
best in operatic music. The “Queen of Sheba” aria gave play for 
her dramatic intuition, which is unusually marked for one of her 
years; then again in Verdi’s florid “A fors e lui” aria she was 
clever, and the two demonstrated her ability to handle both kinds 
of operatic music, The trills, roulades and high notes were all 
done with astonishing ease. It was, however, in four songs by 
Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, Bemberg and Chaminade that the debu- 
tante revealed her best emotional qualities. The songs were given 
with a degree of refinement which would have done credit to a much 
older singer. The musican has come to Miss 
Listemann is evident in her voice and manner of singing. She un- 
derstands music thoroughly, with an intuitive knowledge of which 
but which just as easily to 


is 


inheritance which 


she is unconscious, comes 


her aid. 


probably 
Chronicle. 


Something more than the perfunctory note ought to be made con- 
cerning Miss Listemann’s début in Music Hall Tuesday evening. 
She is a young woman with gifts quite unusual and a future rich 
The who attendance were 
unanim« declaring her course abroad had de- 
veloped She has that enables a 
concert singer to gain the liking of an audience: she demonstrated 
that it 


were 
of study 
the 


local musicians in 
that 


remarkably 


in promise 


us 


m 


her voice poise 
trained 


There 


later that her voice is really a fine one, has been 


Her recital was successful in every 
Evening Post 


with rare skill respect 


were 500 persons in attendance 





Miss Listemann displayed a well trained soprano voice of light 
quality, and she sung with the ease of manner of one long accus 
tomed to the stage, although the occasion was her début here. Her 
best work was exhibited in a group of short songs, “Die Alte Mutter” 
being particularly well delivered. A of operatic selections 
showed careful study and considerable technical facility.—Daily News. 


couple 





Music Hall 


a beautiful 


Listemann at 
lady has 
Musical Times. 


The « 


was a the 


Miss Virginia 
affair, The 
that is under excellent cultivation 


meert given by 


roughly artistic young 


soprano voice 





She displayed a mezzo voice of fine quality, musical intelligence 
She excelled espe 
“L’ Ete.” 


a warm recall 


and feeling and evidence of excellent training. 
in Dvorak’s “Die Alte Mutter” and Chaminade’s 
both of which she sang exceedingly well. She won 
for her singing of an aria from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” and 
responded by singing very charmingly—the best work she did in 
the evening— Rogers’ very pretty “At Parting.”-——-Sunday Chronicle 


cially 





Miss Listemann proved herself a singer for whom nature has done 
mrch kindly. Her voice is one that has the natural apti 
tude for the doing of satisfactory work in music of a florid charac 


that was 


ter. Her trill is unusually clear, exact and rapid, and her scale 
good beyond the average. She has temperament and a certain 
amount of musical and artistic instinct. These are valuable gifts. 


Her enunciation of the text is clear, especially in French and Eng 
lish. She interprets the simpler songs and the florid music of the 
Italian operas satisfactorily. Her line of work is clearly the light 


and brilliant.-Tribune, 





Miss Virginia Listemann has a pleasing personality and a soprano 
veice of a sweet and sympathetic quality. She sang Dvorak’s “Die 
Alte Mutter,” Bemberg’s “Chant Hindoo” and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Warum?” with a sound appreciation of their poetic values. Miss 
Listemann was cordially received by a goodly audience of profes- 
sional and personal admirers.—Record-Herald. 

A charming personality at once predisposed the audience in the 
fair young soprano’s favor, and she was repeatedly encored after 
singing selections that would try the mettle of any soloist.—Journal 





soprano voice, most agreeable in the lighter, more dainty selections 
The young débutante’s talent was best displayed in bright, brilliant 
work, her birdlike trills and even, delicate runs being of the really 
musical and artistic order.—Presto. 








WHITING’S COMPOSITION RECITAL. 


HE recital of Arthur Whiting’s compositions at Men- 
delssohn Hall, Saturday afternoon, November 22, 
promises to be an event of the musical season. Settings 
by Mr. Whiting to poems by Peele, Swain, Spenser, Ros- 
setti, Kipling, Bridges and Herford will be sung by Miss 
Marguerite Lemon, Miss Marguerite Hall, John Young 
and Francis Rogers. Mr. Whiting will assist the singers 
at the piano and will play his piano suite, “La Danseuse.” 
Here is the program: 
Duets, contralto and baritone— 


Dale a6 DOle.cccccccccccccccccccescceccccccocscoeseses George Peele 

O, There’s a Heart for Everyone...........-+0++0++- Charles Swain 

DD. BB dicocccvccesésccccecivecsevsccesscoedette Spenser 
Songs, soprano— 

When I Am Dead, My Dearest...........++++++- Christina Rossetti 

The Sunrise Wakes the Lark............+0++e00+ Christina Rossetti 


Christina Rossetti 


BD BBN. ccoccccceccocceccovesosesesvescsocces 
Barrack ‘Room Ballads, baritone— 


Demag Desvel. occccccvcccosvcccccscscsescocscccscsescsces .. Kipling 
Battier, BebBlees oc cccccsctesense6ssvcsescocscesees Kipling 
ef re ee cae eae Kipling 
Duet, soprano and tenor, My Delight and Thy Delight. Bridges 


Suite, piano, op. 20, La Danseuse...........+.+s000e+- 
Song Cycle, Floriana.............. 


Oliver Herford 


SUCCESS. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY’S 
[CABLEGRAM. ] 
BERLIN, NCVEMBER 15, 1902 
Musical Courier, New York: 
EOPOLD GODOWSKY this evening renewed 
sensational success achieved here in first appearance, 
the audience insisting upon two da capos and six encores. 
O. F 


his 


SUCCESS OF AN AMERICAN. 
ME ANNA LANKOW has just received a cable- 


gram from Basle, Switzerland, announcing the suc- 


M 


cess of Miss Hoffacker as Elsa in “Lohengrin.” 


MARK HAMBOURG. 


celebrities who reached this 


MONG the 
city last week was Mark Hambourg, the eminent pi- 


A important 


anist, who will begin his concert tour shortly 


Ruby Gerard Braun Recital. 


HE young violinist gives a recital at the studio of 
Mrs. Stocker, No. 2 West 104th street, tonight, 
Wednesday, assisted by Mrs. Barton, soprano, playing 


compositions by Rubinstein, Wieniawski, Hauser, Ole Bull, 
Pierne, Max Braun, Musin and Mlynarski 

She played recently M. E 
Church, Newark, sharing the honors of the evening with 
Dr. Carl Dufft 


at a concert at Centenary 


Cecilia Niles. 
HE soprano is off on a concert trip with a well known 


organization; she will as soloist with the 


Apollo Club on December 16. 


appear 
A severe cold prevented her 


KAY CONCERT IN NEWARK. 
Newark, November 17, 1902 
HE concert given on last Friday evening at Krueger 
Auditorium by Richard C. Kay, assisted by Miss 
Montefiore and Max Liebling, was a highly artistic success, 
and was attended by a select and numerous audience 
Richard C. Kay, although a mere boy, made an instanta- 
neous success, because of the impression he conveyed that 
he knew what he was about when he had the violin in his 
hand. His numbers were a movement from the Twenty- 
second Concerto of Viotti, “The Devil’s Trill” by Tartini, 
with a cadenza by Leonard, the Polonaise, op. 2, of Wie- 
niawski, and finally the Concerto in F by Lalo. This is 
a program that certainly must convince any audience that 
the lad must have done a great deal of careful and con 
scientious study and hence deserves respect. Young Mr 
Kay produces a beautiful quality of tone because of his 
scientifically correct bowing, which has a splendid legato 
and a perfect staccato. His arpeggio afd spiccato are 
developed, while his left hand nearly always 
plays in tune. This little American boy is sure to make 
After he develops a little more warmth, which 


superbly 


a success 
will come with the years, his career will be assured 

Miss Montefiore sang some English and German songs 
with absolute perfection of pitch, a refreshing quality, and 
sonority of tone. Her modest stage demeanor and earnest- 
ness of purpose won for her a truly deserved appreciation 


of a large audience. Her singing shows a complete mastery 


of vocal technic, and without seeking after effect, she 
completely attains it 

The accompaniments were delightfully played by the 
well known New York artist accompanist, Mr. Max 
Liebling 


VON KLENNER MUSICALE. 


ME. EVANS VON KLENNER and her pupils gave 

the first musicale of the autumn last Saturday morn- 

ing at the von Klenner School of Music, 230 West Fifty- 

second street by Richard MacDowell, 

3ruckner, Max Stange, Cantor, Schubert, Homer Norris 

and Mrs. Beach were sung by the following named pu- 

pils: Miss Louise Siddall, Mrs. Anne Sprinkle, Miss Marie 

Griffen, Mrs. Pauli-Schroder, Miss Parraga, Miss Eliza- 

beth Kefer, Miss Lillie Welker, Miss Wilder, Mrs. Sydney 
Rosenfeld and Miss Marie McConnell 


Songs Strauss, 


The von Klenner morning musicales are fashionable 
events Besides a large class of professionals, many 
young women of society are studying with Mme. von 


Klenner this season, and a part of her admirable training 
consists of having all pupils take part at the school mu 


sicales. On November 29 Mme. von Klenner will pre 
sent Miss Luella Fevrin, Miss Isabelle Woodruff, Miss 
Ada L. Lohman, Mrs. K. S. Bonn, Miss Marie O'Brien 


and Miss Janet Decker 
Sawyer ‘‘ At Homes."’ 
RS. ANTONIA SAWYER 
third Tuesday 
Good music and agreeable people are features 
In addition to her own pro- 
an interesting 


and 
1600 


the first 
apartment 


receives 
evenings at her 
Broadway 
of the Sawyer “at homes.” 

fessional Mrs 
class of vocal pupils at the Gardner School on Fifth ave- 


engagements Sawyer has 











The winsome young soprano gave rather an exacting program, but *°!"8'"8 at the Duss Band concert in the Metropolitan. nue, and a number of fine singers study privately with 
Miss Listemann demonstrated the fact that she possesses a sweet Opera House a fortnight ago. her. 
We have just been present at a sorée particularly artistic— THEODOR o 


Pleyel. 


folksongs. 
musical intelligence. 


June 7, 1902. 





LE GAULOIS, Paris, ' 


concert was enthusiastically applauded. 


the song recital given by Theodor Bjérksten at the Salle 
With a full, beautifully ringing voice, and with a 
prodigwus diversity of accents, the eminent Swedish tenor 
interpreted, one after another, German /ieder, romantic pages 
of Garat, Méhul, Guédron, and melodies of Delibes, Widor, 
Bemberg and Gounod, as well as Swedish, French, and Italian 
Here we have certainly a.singer of very rare 
After the concert Victor Maurel 
warmly complimented Mr. Bjérksten, who during the entire 
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“The Times,” London, England: 


‘* Kocian was required to play encores after his solos, and atthe enda 
‘Paderewski’ demonstration took place, so that his appearance in London 
was an incontestable success.” 
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Pirst Concer at Carnegie Hall, New York, November 22, in conjunction Thursday, Nov. 20, Dayton, O., evening, Victoria Theatre. 
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Thursday, Nov. 20, Cincinnati, O., matinee, New Pike Theatre 


Sunday, Nov. 30, New York, N. Y., evening, Herald Square Theatre. 


Sunday, Dec. 14, New York, N. Y., evening, The Casiao. 


Saturday, Dec. 20, New York, N. Y., evening, 22d Regt. Armory. 
Sunday, Dec. 21, New York, N. Y., evening, The Casino 
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ing, expecting to find therein an account of Miss X’s 
concert. 

Miss X herself had a standpoint, and her standpoint 
was that, after spending four years and much money 
abroad, her formal début was ignored, and managers re- 
fused to engage her because she had no standing in her 
native city. In other words, because of Mr. Patterson’s 
standpoint, or that of his critic, Miss X’s career was to 
be snuffed out before it had even started. 

What would Richard Mansfield say if his début here 
as Brutus had been ignored in the press? Is the dra- 
matic critic also “under no obligations to attend every 
theatrical performance that may be given in Chicago, or 
to express an opinion in regard to every performance 
that he does attend”? Of course, we all understand the 
limitations implied by the words “every performance.” 
All the critics attended the first night of the “Wild Rose.” 
All the critics found it “disgusting,” “vulgar,” “noisy” 
and “unfit for ladies,” and all the critics said so, sep 
arately, in separate articles ranging in length from three 
quarters of a column to one and a half. 

What prompted these critics to write? Was it merely 

MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. their own personal desire, was it a sense of duty toward 
the theatre going public or was it the compelling pres 

Cuicaco, November 16, 1902. been given the evening before. Naturally enough, the sure of next week’s undocked pay envelope? 
HERE is no adequate musical criticism in the singer, her friends, the 500 auditors, and the many musi- The managing editors of the Inter Ocean, Evening Post, 
Daily News, Journal, Record-Herald and Tribune ex- 
plained that the concert had taken place on the eve of a 





daily newspapers of Chicago. To prove this, cians of Chicago, and the large public interested in mu- 
two printers set up six columns of brevier sical matters, one and all jumped at the logical conclusion 
type in the Tribune and Record-Herald offices, that the efforts of Miss X and of the violinist, with his general election, and that the exigencies of space had 
and incidentally set down two critics as unim- brand new concerto, were not worthy of newspaper notice. Prevented proper notice of Miss X’s début. That is an- 


portant and hence superfluous personages. Also, naturally enough, the singer and some of her friends, other standpoint, and a sensible one, but it is difficult to 


These critics felt themselves stirred to lengthy explana- and some persons entirely disinterested, made reasonable understand why there was no room for two lines read 
tions, because they had been accused of neglect of duty. objections to what they considered unfair treatment. Sev- ig: 
reviewed in tomorrow morning’s edition,” or something 


to that effect. Of course, the managing editor has his 


“The concert given last evening by Miss X will be 


Briefly, the exact circumstances were these: A certain eral letters were sent to the editors of the prominent dai- 


Chicago singer, a girl, recently returned from a long course lies, calling attention to the omission and asking for some 
mind and his hands full on election night. We can pic 


of study abroad. Anxious to begin her vocal career in her tardy recognition of Miss X’s concert. 
ture him buried under a load of bulletins, telegrams, returns, 


native city Miss X visited several managers and sang for These letters so upset the two critics that promptly in 
them. She was told that before anything could be done the Sunday editions of their papers they published col- 
for her a concert would have to be given, at which the umns of spirited defense and protests more personal than 
Chicago newspaper critics could pass judgment on her polite. The music editor of the Record-Herald went so the votes or is he peremptorily forbidden the office on a 
night when the real men of the paper handle the stern 
business of our municipal affairs? We have met man 


local and national. But where is the critic at this moment ? 
What has he to do with the election? Is he helping to court 


ability. far as to publish a private letter sent him by Miss X, and 
Miss X’s favorable notices from abroad were regarded the critic of the Tribune penned a slur against a musical 
with politeness, but they did not seem to carry conviction. paper with whose editor he not long ago negotiated for 
And this can readily be appreciated. We set our own an appointment as “local correspondent” in Chicago 
standards in America and form our own opinions. At Now, there seems to exist between these two gentlemen 
great expense Miss X hired a fashionable hall (being as- and their critics a difference of opinion as to what consti- 
sured by persons competent to know that the fastidious tutes the duty of a writer who is appointed to present to eagerly give 


? 


f musical claims? 


aging editors, and we know of the manner in which they 
hold musical critics. But this was in New York, and is 
not Chicago an art centre, the coming musical centre of 
the United States? Do not these same managing editors 
prominent space to articles asserting such 


Chicago critics ignore concerts held in establishments not a newspaper’s readers a record and criticism 
in vogue), put forth modest advertisements, simply stat- events. The fact remains, that two days elapsed before the let 
ing that she intended to give a concert, sent programs and The letters of protest called forth various interesting ters of protest were sent by the singers and their friends, 
tickets to every daily newspaper in Chicago, and forthwith views. The editor of the Tribune, R. W. Patterson, wrote so even had the critics attended the concert and been 
proceeded to work diligently at the finishing touches to the as follows: “We do not admit that our musical critic is refused space that night for their review, they might have 
difficult numbers she had selected for performance. As under obligations to attend every concert that may be saved it for next day. There is no doubt that had no 
an additional attraction there figured on the program a_ given in Chicago, or to express an opinion in regard to complaint been made, the concert and the singer would 
violinist of national reputation, who rarely plays in public, every performance that he does attend.” both have been consigned to oblivion. And let it be stated 
and who was to do on this evening a new concerto that had That puts the critic of the Tribune in a very peculiar here, that each and every newspaper of Chicago made the 
never before been played. The concert was given before light. What is he paid for? Does he attend concerts for amende honorable to Miss X and later in the week framed 
an audience of about 500 people, and the singer met with a his own education? Mr. Patterson is right, of course, extended references to the concert. This was chivalrous, 
very friendly reception. Next morning not one daily news- from his own standpoint; but if he has a standpoint, so but it does not change the fact that such notices came 
paper printed..one line of criticism about Miss X, and only has every musical reader of the Tribune; so has every per- only after they had in a measure been begged 

one paper, the Chronicle, mentioned that a concert had son who bought Mr. Patterson's paper on a certain morn- The critic of the Record-Herald says his paper is not to 
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be used for puffing and booming artists. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Are not actors If the “Music and Drama” column of our Chicago dailies 


and actresses artists Does he not boom and puff Mar- is an effort at economy, it is economy misdirected; if it 


lowe, and Mansfield, and Goodwin, and 


Crane, and Wil- implies on the managing editor’s part the assumption that 


lard, and Drew, and Maude Adams, and others too numer- music and drama are one and the same thing, and that 


ous to mention? Do these famous artists, 


about whom dis- one critic can do justice to both, then the managing edi- 


cussion means merely endless platitudinous repetition, tor is a yokel, and unfit to pass on questions other than 


need the booming and puffing more than the struggling those relating to prize fights, street rows, murders and 


local musicians? The public is more interested in the robberies This managing editor has discernment 


theatre than in music? True enough, but there is some enough to appoint one man for his football department 


interest in concerts, and this interest should be encouraged (or to engage a special critic of this art), and another for 


; } 


rather than neglected he theatre runs itself, but for the baseball or horse racing review. Why does he not run 


concerts converts are badly needed. 


a “Baseball and Football” column and a department of 


The Tribune man asserts that his paper_is run for the “Chess and Golf’? Are not those all games? 


“dissemination of news.” Thanking him 


information, we ask with all due respect, 


for this novel It is a strange fact that the music critic, as a rule, is 


is there not such more competent to write an intelligent and even learned 


a thing as musical news? We have heard of it, and we review of a Shakespearean drama or a modern play by 


help to publish a weekly paper that prints forty-two pages Sudermann, Hauptmann, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Tolstoi, 


of such news. 


Bjoernson or Halbe than is a dramatic reporter to. writ 


The Tribune and Record-Herald critics complain that even a sensible criticism of a Beethoven symphony or of 


their writings are often rejected by the managing editor, new works by Hausegger, Richard Strauss, Rimsky-Kor 


owing to lack of space. The spectacle is pitiable, of these sakoff, Elgar, Puccini or Giordano Nowadays every 


two men, turned away at dead of night, 


tightly clutching minister can write you a brilliant dramatic criticism for a 


little bunches of idle manuscript, and slinking sadly home couple of seats in the parquet; but not for a box could he 


through the shadows of Dearborn and Monroe streets handle properly a performance of grand opera or a new 


Another critic explains: “Miss X’s concert was a local concerto for violoncello. Talking or writing about mu 


affair.” Certainly it was, and what is a 


but to give local news? 


local paper for sic is like walking successfully on ice; one must be gure 


Were not the elections local? In footed. A little culture and some general education often 


New York, on Election night, a “local” concert was given suffice for sound knowledge of the drama; for even a pass 


by Joseph Baernstein, and Sara Anderson 


Next morning, able knowledge of music special training and a certain 


in all the New York dailies, appeared not only full ac-° degree of aptitude are imperative 

counts of the elections, but also one-quarter and one-third Under these circumstances why do our managing ed 
column criticisms of the Baernstein-Anderson concert. itors not reverse the process, and appoint music critics 
Have the New York papers less “news” to “disseminate” who can write on the drama? 

than our papers here, and are “local” concerts there more Music critics are not a great expense to a paper. They 
important to New York people, than “local” Chicago are a drug on the market and can be had for from $5 a 


concerts are to us? 


week up to $25. Most of the Chicago critics get about 


Of course New York has passed the period when an $25, but it cannot truthfully be said that they are under 


¥ 


' 1. 


editor can foist upon his readers a department called paid. Why not let these men write their dramatic articles 


“Music and Drama,” and call upon one 


and the same and Raped competent persons to handle the musical 


man to write a review of “The Wizard of Oz” and an an- end? The results would certainly warrant the modest out 


alysis of Strauss’ “Death and Apotheosis.’ 


A man who lay. 





tries to be both musical and dramatic critic is neither In last week’s Tribune an interesting article set forth 
and proved that this is the largest music teaching centre 
in the world, and that there are now in this city 25,000 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, persons actively engaged in teaching and studying music 
Add to this number the thousands of concertgoers and 
Serattiehed SH. Da. ¥. ZIEGFELD, President. persons interested in music and musicians, and you have 
College Bidg., 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. a constituency numerous enough to receive consideration 

l 5 


The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic jrom any journal, no matter how large its circulation 


Artin America 


The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembiead Besides, there are millions of dollars invest 


in an institution of its kind. 





sical schools, orchestras, buildings devoted to music, p 


ano factories and warerooms, music stores, concert halls 
oo OF moe musical societies and other similar enterprises Another 
$2,000,000 undertaking has just been announced, backed 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 





BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


by the rich University’ of Chicago. The progress of mus 
has been phenomenal, hampered as it was by inefficient 


representation in the daily press. It is easy to imagine 


what would be the results achieved were our newspapers 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Dr. LOUIS FALE, : ‘ : . nN ¢t : 
HANS Von SCHILLER. WILLIAM CASTLE, properly to chronicle and encourage al] the worthy mu 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, S. E. JACOBSOHN, sical endeavor of this city and of other cities, so that there 
RUDOLF GANZ, HERMAN DEVRIES, might be a standard of comparison Does the amount of 
EDMUND VERGNBT, FELIX BOROWSKI, money invested in music here and the growing importance 


THEODORE SPIERING. 


HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. 


Ilustrated Catalogue Mailed Pree. 





of Chicago as an educational centre not justify a daily 
column of local, national and international musical news 
Ihe business managers should re realize the value of such 
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a policy. It is only recently that Chicago schools and 
teachers have begun to advertise in the dailies There is 
re business to be had, Mr. Editor, if you can interest 
your readers in the goods offered by musical advertisers 
No paper can afford to overlook any kind of legitimate 
advertising A glance through the list of local music 
critics reveals an interesting lot of persons. The man re- 
garded here as being best posted is a curious fellow 
rhe music critics call him a dramatic reviewer, and the 
dramatic reviewers call him a music critic rhe pianists 
call him a singer and the singers call him a pianist. Lex 
turers call him a music teacher and music teachers call 


him a lecturer. No camp seems to want him. He is an 
outgrowth of the evil system in vogue here. His prede 
cessors were men like Upton, Armstrong and Gleason 
[hey were too good for the post 


rhe critic of another Chicago paper was at one time in 


Ss career a good war correspondent. Perhaps that is 
why he was recen ly selected as music critic It is well 
known that when this gentleman received his latest ap 
pointment he frankly admitted that he knew nothing 
ibout music At the recent Strauss recital given by 
George Hamlin the critic in question asked the singer's 
nat to write a notice of the concert. The former 





sical reviewer of the paper to which we refer was also 


1 man who candidly admitted his ignorance on musical 


natters. Needless to state, we are not reproaching these 
two gentlemen for something which they cannot help 

\ widely read evening paper employs a lady who can 

give most of her male colleagues points on musical taste 

She is an organist and she has probably studied piano 

However, she has not the knack of writing. Like 

e man at Weber & Fields’, she is so full of words that 

e finds it impossible to spill one at a time hus many 


seful suggestions are buried under a mass ol 





giess verbiage 


Another lady, also employed on an evening paper, 
cannot be taken seriously as a music critic. In fact, 
she is not even taken seriously as a dramatic critic, and 
as such she has achieved some “iame Her readers form 
1 curious class 

Another critic is his own employer; that is, he per 


the duties of managing editor when he does not 











write up concerts wl he hears by telephone. The old 
est musical inhabitant has never seen him at a concert 
This gentleman’s reviews generally read as follows: “Mr 
Soakem’s piano recital was successfu He carried out 
y the intentions of the composer His program 
ned the appended twenty-six numbers Some- 
es this criticism is varied by the use of the word “not.’ 

It eper tne dition <« tne telepl € 
\ certain evening paper occasionally employs a mu 
n of refinement and knowledge His reviews are, al 
the most satisfactory to be found here, for the 
gentleman actually attends the concert, is neither a spoiled 
ger nor an amateurish pianist, knows what he is writ 
ng about, and knows how to write it The other chron 
iclers of music really do not count. They are of the tribe 
at write “he rendered vocal selections’ “his voice 
blending was super! her hands seemed to bring 
out the eager thoughts of the masters.” These men are 

to be pit ied rather tl Diamec 

In ielagion 1 this lengthy account to a close, we would 
have it understood that we are trying to expound a caus¢ 


rather than a case. Little Miss X is a harmless creature 
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enough, and deeply regrets that she for even one moment 
intruded on the privacy of the Chicago editorial and 
critical sanctums. 

But to all right thinking musical people of Chicago, 
the occasion was welcome, inasmuch as it caused discus- 
sion on subjects that had too long been allowed to slum- 
ber. Unless we are vastly mistaken, even the “boys” 
themselves would be glad of a change that might mean 
for them less work, and of a kind that at least they thor- 
oughly understand. 

We know that this article will make for us many friends 
on the daily newspapers of Chicago, and we eagerly await 
these new additions to our calling list. There is nothing 
like being fraternal, and extending the ink begrimed hand 
of welcome to a fellow worker in the benighted field of 
Chicago journalism. We ourselves have felt the intensity 
of this welcome, and therefore we know how to appreci- 
ate it at iis true worth. 

Figures Talk. 


As a proof of Chicago’s growth in educational matters 
the census gives some interesting statistics. Of students 
more than twenty-one years of age there are in Chicago 
3,926; in New York, 3,651; in Philadelphia, 2,553, and in 
Boston only 2,028. There are in Chicago 8,791 teachers 
and professors in colleges; in Boston, 2,985; in New York, 
9,509, and in Philadelphia, 5,930. 

Rare Modesty. 

The Rev. Morgan Wood, of Cleveland, Ohio, said in a 
recent sermon: “In the matter of influence and useful- 
ness we must put the press first, the stage second and the 
pulpit third.” 

A New Solution. 

Adolph Weidig, the excellent harmony instructor at the 
American Conservatory, says if Richard Strauss and Hau- 
segger go only a trifle farther in their orchestral daring 
it will be absolutely necessary for us to invent new stringed 
This sounds plausible when the fact is con- 
“Heldenleben” the second violins are com- 
pelled to tune down a half tone in order to play the low 
G flat. The French horn, too, has been placed in a new 
light by Strauss. He asks this difficult instrument to do 
many things that at first glance appear possible only on the 
violin. This is bad business. If Strauss keeps on the en 
tire orchestra will eventually disappear. 


No Secret. 


instruments. 
sidered that in 


“It may not be known that 
their own 


A musical weekly says: 
many of our modern song composers write 
texts.” Often we have suspected as much without looking 
at the program. 

Irreverence. 
as a relief to a few English con- 
Antoinette Sterling contemplates 


“It comes somewhat 
certgoers to learn that 
retiring.”—Exchange 

This is the lady who was once reproved in no gentle 
terms by Hans Richter for singing out of tune and out of 


“I sing as the Lord taught me,” was her indignant 


time. 
reply. “Well, then, try Marchesi for a term,” rejoined 
Richter. 


Another School. 

W. H. Tomlins, for five years director of the Apollo 
Club, is about to found a national music training school 
for teachers. The new institution will be opened here in 
January, with the co-operation of such men as A. C. 
Bartlett, James H. Eckels, Elbridge G. Keith, M. C. Ar- 
mour, John R. Lindgren, Edward B. Butler and Clayton 


Mark. 
How About Godowsky? 


Mark Hambourg is being advertised as having 
most extensive repertory of any pianist that has visited 
America since von Biilow’s day.” 


Hamlin Sings Strauss. 


In America George Hamlin originated the scheme of 
giving a song recital devoted exclusively to the compo- 
sitions of Richard Strauss. In Europe no one has yet fol- 
lowed the example of our excellent and earnest tenor. 
On Sunday of last week, at the Grand Opera House, 
Hamlin presented his latest program of fourteen Strauss 
eleven of which had not previously been sung in 
The program follows: 

Op. 29— 
Schlagende Herzen. 
Nachtgang. 
Op. 31— 
Blauer Sommer. 
Wenn, 
Weisser Jasmin. 
Op. 32— 
Ich trage meine Minne. 
Sehnsucht. 
Liebeshymnus. 
O suesser Mai. 
Op. 36— 
Das Rosenband. 
Fuer fuenfzehn Pfennige. 
Op. 37— 
Meinem Kinde. 
Op. 48— 
Freundliche Vision. 
Winterliebe. 

A large audience listened to the most significant com- 
poser of our day, and thereby testified to the intelligence 
and progressiveness of local musical circles. 

The Strauss vocal parts are inordinately difficult 
execution. When making a song Strauss does not seek 
for the pretty phrase, nor is he very mindful of the ex- 
igencies of the voice. His inventio& is so fertile and his 
resource so skillful that he can fit accurately with appro- 


“the 


songs, 
Chicago. 


of 


priate music almost each word of his text. The average 
composer, after selecting a poem for musical treatment, 
hits upon a melody and a rhythm that suit the spirit and 
the metre of the lines. Then the harmonies are tinkered 
into shape, and finally the vocal part is brought within 
reasonable and singable compass. Not so with Strauss 
He writes a song much as he would write an opera. Con 
tinuity of mood does not with him count as much as fidel- 
ity to the meaning. Every slight change in the thought 
is immediately indicated by a corresponding chdnge in 
the music. The process is almost photographic in its ex- 
actness. There are snatches of melody, stretches of vagu: 
intervals, long episodes given over wholly to the piano 
and kaleidoscopic changes of key that are as unconven 
tional as they are bewildering. In a few of his songs 
Strauss follows traditional lines, and these numbers were 
by no means the least interesting of the fourteen. This 
versatility proves the man’s prodigious mastery. 

The opening piece, “Beating Hearts,” is a good exam 
ple of Strauss’ method as explained. The has six 
and yet there are no exact musical repetitions 
“is tripping over mead 
His heart beats 


song 
verses, 
The poem treats of a youth who 
ows and fields to meet a fair maiden.” 
“kling, klang,” first with joy, then with goodness, impa- 
tience and love. The maiden’s heart beats with gentle- 
ness and longing. All these moods are depicted in the 
music, and the voice is taxed to its utmost to catch the 
changes of color, phrasing and delivery. With all its 
oddness, however, the song has in it the elements of gen- 
eral popularity. 


“At Night” reflects strongly the spirit of the “Tristan” 


prelude. The suspensions were distinctly Wagnerian 
“Summer” is a lyric of wonderful melodic and harmonic 
beauty. It is operatic in character, and supplied with a 


climax that delights the singer as much as it does his hear 
ers. “White Jasmine” is a tender bit of writing, as soft 
and seductive as the gentle poem by Carl Busse. “If’ is 
a marvelous song, gorgeously garbed in rare and rich 
harmonies, and palpitating with the unmistakable throb of 
spontaneity and inspiration. “Hymn of Love” and “A Rose 
Wreath” are studies in esoteric harmonies, impressive, but 
not altogether tangible at a first hearing. “Longing” 
“May,” the latter being an obligato to a beautiful piano 
solo, are again in Strauss’ saner mood, and prove his su- 
periority over other modern composers when he resorts to 
their forms. 


and 


“For Fifteen Pence” is qa bit of ponderous German hu- 
mor. The brightness of the text seems to call for more 
cheerful setting than Strauss gave it. His | music is jerky 
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and rambling, and makes the vocal part a recitative rather 
than a song. “To My Child” is a touching lullaby, one of 
the most beautiful ever written. “A Welcome Vision” 
seems mere musical groping for a mood that cannot be 
found on the piano. Strauss’ disregard for continuity and 
relation of key is characteristic of the man. He thinks 
nothing of beginning a song in E flat, for instance, and 
after wandering through a dozen keys, ending in B inajor. 
“Winter Love” is a passionate ode, restless and surging, 
and ending with a sustained and rousing climax. 

In spite of some small faults in his German pronuncia- 
tion (notably with the letters “1” and “z”), Mr. Hamlin’s 
singing of this exacting program was remarkable in the 
extreme. He revealed a wealth of dynamic and tonal 
equipment, a keen sense of dramatic values, a fine ear for 
tone colorings and intellectuality and musicianship far 
above the ordinary. The man who can sing a Strauss pro- 
gram as did Hamlin last week is unique among the sing- 
ers of America. 

Mr. de Maré played “a Nocturne,” for French horn, by 
Franz Strauss, the father of Richard. This composition 
served chiefly to show how fortunate it is that every son 
does not take after his father. Philip Hale's program 
notes describe Richard Strauss as a man “small, slight, 
with a large, finely developed head, and long, spidery 
arms.” No description was ever more inexact. The famous 
composer is tall, broad shouldered, and of generous 
weight, with a head and arms in average ratio to his other 
proportions. He is blonde and blue eyed, is sharp and 
decisive in his movements, and speaks with the peculiar, 
drawling accent of South Germans. As a leader he is 
more forceful than elegant, more earnest than poetical. 


Lecture of a Critic. 


Lectures are like various brands of champagne: some 
are sparkling, some are dry, some begin with a pop and 
end in fizzle, some give one a headache, and some make 
one tired. 

We have here a gentleman who lectures not only in the 
musical columns of the Tribune, but also on the public 
platform. Last week, at Kimball Hall, he treated a score 
or so of wide eyed young pupils to a discourse, entitled: 
“Music Study in Europe.” With pure and punctilious 
diction, worthy of a better cause, and with warmth and 
conviction, the speaker argued that one can learn nothing 
in Europe. Of course, the gentleman is right, for he spoke 
from personal experience. He might have added that the 
only persons who ever benefited from study abroad were 
those who knew something before they went there 

Then came some feeling passages about “stoodents” 
who go to Europe and there try to became “Jeen de 
Retzkees.” 

Every oratorical effort is supposed to have development 
and climax, although there have been many speeches, 
both indefinite and inane. The development was lacking 
in this particular lecture, but the climax came when our 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY 


MARION MARIEBN. 


Introduced at Niagara Falls and Buffalo by Miss CHARLOTTE GEORGE with the DUSS BAND. 


S Vecigon Fates 


speaker announced that “the mysterious thing called ‘mu- 
sical atmosphere’ can be had right here in Chicago,” and 
how, do you suppose? Why, “simply by clubbing to- 
gether, eight or ten of you, and instead of buying $1 
seats at the Thomas concerts, patronizing the gallery, 
where seats cost only one silver quarter, or 25 cents.” 
This not only gives us a clear definition of “musical atmos- 
phere” but also proves that the definer is not an agent 
ior the Thomas management. 

However, the zeal of the lecturer will be understood 
when the information is added that he was being paid for 
his talk by the director of one of our prominent con- 
servatories. Our local schools need the pupils, and our 
critic lecturers need the money. 


Too Good to Be True. 


The Indianapolis Sentinel prints an article headed: 
“Everyone will sing.” That is certainly a pleasant pros 
pect. 

We Are Getting There. 


From the 7ribune: 

‘Steps toward the erection in Chicago of a national 
art museum to be devoted exclusively to American art 
in all its departments were taken yesterday by the 5o- 
ciety ol Associated Arts. 

“The proposed home of the arts will cost $1,000,000. 
In the museum will be housed a permanent exhibit oi the 
skill of artists working not only in the fine arts but of 
those devoting their talents to the useful arts and crafts. 
It will be the only museum of its kind in the world. The 
liberality of the proposed museum typifies the purpose of 
the society, which was organized on a broader basis than 
any association of American artists heretofore formed.” 


Fifth Thomas Concert. 


Suite, King Christian II (new)....... véiecdedbbdediavedeeed Sibelius 
Nocturne. Elégie et Musette. Sérénade. Ballade. 

Variations Symphoniques (first time).........--+++0++5+ ....Boéllmann 

Overture Fantaisie, Romeo and Juliet............+++++++ I schaikowsky 

Symphony No. 5, Lenore, E major, Op, 177..--++++eeceeseceesseees Raff 


The novelties at the latest Thomas concert were the 
first two numbers on the program. Sibelius is conductor 
of the symphony orchestra at Helsingfors, Finland. He 
is one of a band of Finnish musicians that are trying :0 
establish a national school of music. 

The “King Christian” suite is a pretty composition, but 
it does not appear to be more Finlandish than it is Ger- 
man, or Austrian, or Dutch, or French. Sibelius studied 
in Berlin and Vienna, and there he learned how to write 
skillfully for orchestra. His themes are all filtered 
through his German training, and beyond being melodious 
and decidedly pleasing, they bear no characteristics that 
we have not heard before in music outside of Finland. 
Of the four movements, the “Musette” seemed to find 
most favor, As a piano duet the whole suite should 


quickly become popular 
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Léon Boélimann’s Symphonic Variations for violon- 
cello and orchestra have been made comparativly familiar 
by Jean Gérardy, who used them with piano accompani- 
ment. The orchestral version is interesting in the ex 
treme. Boéllman lays stress on rhythmic variety, and he 
accomplishes his changes by many clever tricks of coun 
terpoint. So characteristic and involved is the accom 
paniment that one frequently loses sight of the solo voice 
The passages for ’cello become involved in the music of 
the orchestra, and their individuality is quite obliterated 
Melodious as are a few episodes, the piece is not well 
adapted for solo performance 

3runo Steindel is an accomplished ‘cellist and an ex- 
cellent musician. He seized on what few chances were 
given him to display a high degree of technical finish, a 
full, rich tone, masterful bowing and exactness and taste 
in phrasing. Steindel is a sane virtuoso and a legitimate 
one. He neither “slides” nor slurs, and yet he plays 
with charm and sentiment ° 

The “Lenore” Symphony was given a spirited reading 
Thomas outdid himself in the poetical Part I, and carried 
away his audience with the rush and surge of the bal- 
lade. Applause was not wanting for the veteran con- 
ductor, nor for Steindel, who responded gratefully by 
playing Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei.” 


Worth a Trial. 


A Western paper advertises the “Gunning System of 
Piano Teaching.” Eastern musicians have found it diffi- 
cult at times to obtain pupils, but it is a matter of some 
doubt whether they ever resorted to the violent measure 
recommended above. 

Heroes and Critics. 

What a dragging in the dust is there in New York this 
season of hapless artists by the ferocious metropolitan 
critics. Mascagni, Helen Henschel, Mary Minchhoff, 
Alma Webster Powell and Richard Kay are the victims 
thus early in the musical year The notices of Mrs 
Powell have just reached here, and they are regarded with 
some degree of awe ‘A voice full of holes”; “like 
Joseph’s coat, of all colors”; “she showed such reverence 
for the pitch that she kept constantly at a respectful dis- 


’ 


tance from it.” Those are a few samples of how gently 
the polished New York critics treat a talented singer. 
Not one of them found any trace of that wonderful fourth 
register with which Mrs. Powell’s teacher has provided 
her pupil’s voice. The gifted artist evidently agitated the 
New York musical chroniclers as strongly as she agitated 
the transatlantic cables, before she came to this country 
from her triumphal tour abroad 


Apollo Club Concert. 


At the Auditorium, under Harrison M. Wild’s direction, 
the Apollo Musical Club sang Dvordk’s “Spectre’s Bride” 
and Parker’s “Hora Novissima.” 
Jessica de Wolf, soprano; Mrs. Willard S. Bracken, con- 
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Philip Hale, in Boston “ Journal,” 

‘‘Mr. Hamlin sang superbly and 
easily bore away the honors. * * * 
Mr Hamlin is one of the most bril- 
liant singers now before the pub- 


lic.” - ‘TENOR. 
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H. E. Krehbiel, in New York “‘Tribune”’ 
‘*Mr. Hamlin has been so eloquent 
a champion of artistic dignity, no- 
bility and sincerity that he deserves 
to be singled out for a special word 
of praise. ** * He was, as always, 
an artist in all he did.” 
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tralto; Edward C. Towne, tenor, and George Crampton, 
baritone, 

The Dvorak work, in its present English version, should 
not be publicly performed, Doubtless the original poem, 
based on an old saga, has in it much of merit and per- 
haps of beauty, but in its English form the story is badly 
told and the versification is hardly less than grotesque. 
The lovers sing a series of duets, and a mysterious third 
person (the baritone) tells of their adventures. In itself 
the music seems interesting enough, but it cannot be 
judged fairly, because it bears absolutely no relation to 
most of the text. The singers have impossible conso- 
nants, on impossible beats, and set to impossible rhythms 
and The chorus seemed to feel this incongruity, 
and sang with noticeable constraint. Mr. Wild doubtless 
appreciated the kernel of real poetry in the ballade, but 
he was badly handicapped by the bungling translation. 
Parker’s work showed the club in different form. The 
operatic climaxes were taken with breadth and con 
fidence, and beautiful dynamic effects proved the vir- 
The voices 


tones, 


tuosity of the conductor and of his singers. 
have been well selected, and the four divisions of the 
chorus are balanced with rare judgment. A slight mis- 
hap in the “Pars mea” fugue did not at all detract from 
the dignity and finish of the performance as a whole. It 
was choral work of the best kind. 

Mrs. de Wolf has a light soprano voice of good carry- 
ing quality. She is conscientious and musical. Mrs 
Bracken was given little work, but she acquitted herself 
Mr. Towne has a robust tenor voice and 
he knows how to use it to good advantage. His high 
tones were voluminous and yet lyrical in quality. His 
song is controlled by musical intelligence and flavored 
Mr. Crampton, the baritone, made a 
His voice is agreeable in 


satisfactorily 


with temperament, 
more than creditable showing. 
quality, and yet forceful enough to hold its own in Park- 
er’s resounding William Middelschulte did 
some expert work at the organ. 
Musin Coming. 

Ovide Musin, the renowned violinist, will arrive in Chi- 
the violin de- 

This will be 


climaxes. 


cago on December 1, to become head of 
partment of the Bush Temple Conservatory. 
a significant addition to the teaching fraternity of Chi- 
cago. Musin should attract many pupils to the Bush 
Temple school, and achieve notable and lasting results. 


Spiering Quartet Concert. 

Under the auspices of the Chicago Musical College the 
Spiering Quartet played to a large audience at Music 
Hall. Franck’s quartet and Mozart's in B flat constituted 
a program which gave Mr. Spiering and his associates a 
They played with 
precision, understanding and sentiment. Mr. Spiering is 
-xactness itself in phrasing, accentuation and tonal grada- 
tions, and the quartet had worked out with commendable 
niceness every trifling detail of his interpretation. A little 
romantic Franck number would 


good chance to display their versatility. 


more freedom in_ the 
hardly have marred the finish of the playing and might 
have added a little more poetry. 

The Franck quartet is the French master’s only work 


in this form. The best German traditions are here com- 


bined with true Gallic esprit. Lovely themes seem to 
come easily to Franck, and in his treatment of them he 
never waxes tiresome nor commonplace. He is a marvel 
at counterpoint, and contrives so many clever combina- 
tions that he hardly ever uses a device more than once in 
a movement. The descriptive analysis of Franck and his 
work, printed in the program book, deserves special com- 
mendation. It was written by Felix Borowski. 

Herman Devries sang a number of songs with unusual 
artistic discretion, but with an inadequate pronunciation 
of English and German. Rudolf Ganz accompanied ad- 
mirably. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


GREGORY HAST IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
ERE are some foreign press opinions of Gregory 
Hast on tour with Mme. Adelina Patti October, 
1902: 
Birmingham.—He gave an artistic rendering of ‘Un aura amorosa” 
and later sang very charmingly “Take a Pair of Sparking Eyes.” 
He had to sing another song.—Birmingham Daily Post, October 7. 


His conception and admirable.—Birmingham 


Gazette, October 7. 


expression were 





A purely lyrical tenor, who uses his voice to the best advantage, 
producing a delightful: gradation of tone.—Wolverhampton Chron- 
icle, October 8. 





Sang in a charming manner.—Musical News, October 11. 





Sheffield.—Won genuine applause by his expressive singing of 
Mozart’s aria.—Sheffield Telegraph, October 9. 





Gregory Hast rarely sings without demonstrating how deeply he 
studies his songs. He is endowed with that rare instinct which 
makes the ever welcome interpreter of the text and its musical set- 
ting.—Sheffield Independent, October 9. 


Newcastle.—Splendid tenor voice. He sang with delightful effect. 


—Chronicle, October 11. 





Aberdeen.—Mr. Hast in favor since he first 
appeared, and he now occupies a high position as a concert singer. 
His voice is of beautiful quality and he manages it with consum 
mate skill and taste. In both his numbers, similar in sentiment, but 


widely different in treatment, Mr. Hast was equally admirable, voic 


has steadily grown 


ing theedelicate Mozartian phrases with exquisite grace and tender 
ness and obtaining a wonderful sweetness and carrying power in 
the more robust melody of Sullivan.—Aberdeen Free Press, Octo 
ber 15. 





Glasgow.—One of our most accomplished tenors.—October 17. 

Sang charmingly, gaining an encore for each song.—Musical News, 
October 25. 

Edinburgh.—Sings with obvious feeling and was compelled by the 
applause of the audience to sing again.—Scotsman, October 20, 

Whose tenor songs in his usual cultured and 
thoughtful manner.—Edinburgh Evening News, October 20. 


were delivered 





Bradford.—Mr. Hast seems to gain charm of voice and refinement at 
each succeeding visit.—Bradford Observer, October 22. 
His refined pleasant to listen to.—Octo- 


ber 22. 


vocalism it is always 





Manchester.—Gregory Hast sang airs by Mozart and Sullivan with 
admirable diction, both in Italian and English, and with the style 


of a thorough artist.—Manchester Guardian, October 23. 


HORACE SET TO MUSIC. 


PUPIL of the Roman Academy of St. Cecilia, 
Giulio Siloa, has set to music in the form of 


a cantata for soli, chorus and_ orchestra 
Horace’s immortal “Carmen Seculare,” and it will be 
given in that institution on the festival of St. Cecilia 


The ode was set to music long ago by that unjustly for 
gotten musician Philidor, who became the 
greatest of chess players. It was at a the 
London Chess Club in 1779 that the suggestion was made 
to him to write music for the ode. 


famous as 
meeting of 


When the work was 
complete a subscription to produce it organized. 
Among the subscribers were the King’s the 
Dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester, and all the leaders 
of society, politics, art and letters. The 
conducted by Cramer, and among the artists who as- 
sisted were Manzuoletti, Micheli, Reynold and Madame 
Georgi. 
ary 20 was so great that it was repeated on the sth and 
13th of March. 
formed in the Hall of the Tuileries, January 19, 1780, and 


was 
brothers, 


orchestra was 


The success of the first performance on Febru 
It soon went to Paris, where it was per- 


had a welcome similar to that experienced in London 
A number of the still flourishing Mercure published 
on August 26, a letter to Philidor, from that famous gos- 
sip and man of the world Grimm, to the following effect: 
“The success that the ‘Polymetrum Saturnium’ has had in 
Paris and London has made the Empress of Russia desire 
to hear a composition in which the difficulty overcome is 
the least the project 
unsurmountable obstacles 


merit, although seemed to present 
“This great Princess, on whom all distinguished talent 
and every work of genius to whatever class they belong 


not 





have immediate claims, does confine herself to 
wishing to hear your work in concert; she has written to 
one of the most celebrated scholars of Italy to ask for a 
program, in order to bring out the charm of your music 
by spectacular pomp and the exact reproduction of the 
religious ceremonies that inspired you. 

“Her Imperial Majesty grants me a touching favor in 
honoring me with her orders on this occasion, and charg 
You know 
how much at all times I appreciate your rare talents and 
them 

her 


with 


ing me to send you a token of her good will 


beg you to believe that my satisfaction at seeing 


encouraged by a sovereign whose kindness equals 


glory, is as 


which I have the honor to be 


sincere as the inviolable attachment 
your very humble and very 
obedient servant, G 
“Paris, July 13, 1780.” 
Philidor to show his gratitude dedicated to the Czarina 


the score of the “Carmen Seculare,” which was engraved 
in Paris with a handsome title page embellished with the 
portrait of the Empress. It was performed in Russia with 


all the pomp, éclat and luxury befitting it 


Miss Glover’s Musicale. 
ISS FLORENCE ETTA GLOVER, contralto, from 
Art Rooms, 154 
November 25 


Boston, will give a musicale at the 
Madison 
Miss Glover will be 
Bruno Huhn will be at the piano 


avenue, on Tuesday evening, 


assisted by Hans Kronold, ’cellist 
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WAGNER IN PARIS, 1849. 


By Adolph Julien. 
(Seconp Paper.) 


HUS in Paris in the year 1849—without speak- 


contributed to dissipate the dreams that Wag- 
ner cherished on the subject of his “Rienzi,” 
work to be composed expressly 
On his arrival at the capital he 
found all the musical world in uproar in consequence of 
the recent performance ot 


were full of eulogies, more or less spontaneous, of Meyer- 


was not yet ready to strike for him in the 
If he turned to the other side, the Opéra Comique, 
where he might have been able to think of having his 
“Flying Dutchman” played, there too he met a Jew who 
Halevy with his 
a purely conventional melodramatic piece, in which were 
reflected the tastes of the public for tearful romances and 


military refrains, and the recent success of “Le Caid” and 


Italian opera bouffe alone could find favor with the habi 
tués of that theatre by the of sombre musical histories 
and “Le Montenegrin.” 
face of Meyerbeer and Halevy, of Adam, 
Thomas and Limnander? 

Liszt, who knew well the ground on which his friend 
spoke of trying his fortune, traced out an excellent plan 
of campaign in order to succeed in Paris, and then return 
to Germany with the aureole of success 
through a period of transition, for, before and above all, 
a sojourn in Paris is necessary; try to succeed in having 
played in the course of next winter your ‘Rienzi’ (with 
some modifications indispensable for the Parisian public.) 
court a little to Roger and 
an amiable and intelligent man who will probably be 
enthusiastic for the part. But in any case I love to believe 


that you will manage a little better than -Tichatschek, and 


Do not neglect Janin, who will certainly give you a slap 
on the shoulder, and who by the influence he has with 
the press can bring about, at short date, the performance 


talk to Gustave Vaez and 
Alphonse Roger, who knew 
let him revise and have played “Rienzi” 
adorning it with a ballet, and have a good success before 


“There is need of an opera to be for our new period of 
‘La Muette de Portici’ was for the revolu 
Let him compose a grand new work in view 


of the winter of 1851. Above all let Wagner arrange to be 
on good terms with the musical press, let him avoid find 
ing himself in a hostile position with anything or any 
persons who could avert the development of his success 
A truce then to the commonplaces of 
But 
good courage, stout patience and fire ‘a quatrefids,’ which 
will not be difficult for you with the volcanoes you have 


and his glory. 
politics, to social balderdash and personal quarrels 


in your head.” 

Liszt’s words were golden, and the praise in which he 
clearly hints at the powerful personalities of Meyerbeer 
and Halevy was very much to the purpose Sut Wagner 
was conquered. In place of seeking to gain support in 
France he thought only of returning tv Zurich to devote 
to 
useless at this moment, my business is to write an opera 

unfitted any other task At Paris 
home—I to without necessary 


it is impossible for me to work. I 


himself work. “My presence at Paris is absolutely 


for Paris; I am for 


without a wish 


ol 


and Say 


peace mind must 
find 
I can promise myself to stay at home. 


I have chosen Zurich. 


some corner where I can feel at home and where 


For such a place 
I have asked my wife to come and 
meet me there with her younger sister, and bring the 
that we are reunited I 

Thence I 


who will have 


remains of our furniture. Once 


go to 
the sketch of my Parisian opera to Belloni 


Vaez. He 


shall back work with shall send 


spirit 


t arranged French by will be able t 


finish his work by the month of October, then I s 


in 


! 
leave my wife for a short time and go to Paris. I sha 


seek by all possible means to be commissioned to com 
the 
something played, and will then return to Zurich to write 
Till then 


last German drama, ‘The Death of Siegfried.’ 


pose opera in question. I shall also, perhaps, have 


the 


posing 
In six months I shall send you that opera completely fin 


music I shall employ my leisure in com 


my 


ished.” 

We may remark in this letter, dated Rueil, June 18, with 
what solicitude and anxious tenderness Wagner speaks of 
that Minna “esprit bourgeois” 
who perhaps was not altogether on a level with his genius, 


his wife, Planer with the 


but with whom he found a reposeful affection which had 


its value and which still was enough for him after thir- 
teen years of housekeeping. “I must now,” he says, “set 
myself to serious work, otherwise I am lost, but to work 
at this moment I must have calm and a home; if I have 
my wife with me in the pretty town of Zurich I shall find 
both. Unfortunately I do not know if my wife can find 
the money necessary in the case of her yielding to my 
wishes and deciding to come to Zurich; would you with- 
out delay ask her if she is in need of anything? God, 


violence I do to myself incessantly not to weep! 


what 
My poor wife 
affectionate sentiments 
the 


Here is a husband full of most 


for his wife, in whom nothing foretells numerous 


swerves of conduct to which he would afterward abandon 


himself! So many lightning strokes, so much fuel for 


the fire of his genius, for it was not only in the head that 
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as Liszt said, had vol 


had them in his 


W agner canoes, he 
heart, too 

A few days after having written this letter Wagner set 
out of for the 


of the which the 


Switzerland, where he went wait news 


appearance of his “Lohengrin,” faithful 


prepared at Weimar. As 
the Revue et Gazette Musicale de 


Liszt soon as his back was 
thoroughly 
had 
Paris, 


‘Among the 


turned Paris 


Meyerbeer and Halevy, which never 


devote d to 


breathed a word of Wagner’s coming to hastened 


to announce that he was fixed down there 


many German refugees at present sojourning in our city,’ 
wrote a correspondent from Zurich to that journal is 
M. Richard Wagner, the young and celebrated composer 
It seemed, indeed, that the musicians who then held 
the right of way in Paris experienced a feeling of quiet 
in knowing that the author of “Tannhauser” was so far 
from them. He could not return, in fact, so soon to the 


ideas and often 


his 


turned to that direction, he was never 


capital of France, and, if aspirations 
able to realize the 


desire he cherished of commanding our admiration. But 


today, although dead, how near he is to us, and how far 
Halevy and Meyerbeer, in their turn, seem remote! 
Journal des Debats 

|Tue Enp.] 


PUGNO’S SECOND NEW YORK TRIUMPH. 
EVEN 
Pugno, the great Frencl 


recalls were the unusual compliment paid to 


rmance 


pianist, after his perf 


of the Schubert “Wanderer” Fantaisie with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall. It was a_ well 
earned compliment, for his interpretation of the Fan 
taisie was one of the most perfect pieces of piano playing 


heard in New York in many a day rhe following are 
extracts from the daily papers 

Mr. Pugno made his first impression in America with the “Wan 
derer” Fantaisie five years age He played it yesterday more beauti 
fully than he did at the Waldorf-Astoria concerts. There were more 
continence in his dynamics, less tendency burst the bonds of 


artistic restraint, a finer feeling for tonal values. Again, he read the 














siow movement with exquisite finish and mos c sentiment 
In coloring alone he achieved de gs in tl par the 
¢ ion. In the finale he ex! ted de nintine f touch 
smoothness in scale aying and a s Sstying appreciatior J 

od of the music 
hort, it was a very vely piece of piar playing, adequate in 
s technical details and artist n its exposition of the content of the 
work. Mr. Pugno was called out half a dozen ne New York Sun 
M. Pugno, the soloist ayed Liszt’s amplification of Schubert’s 
Wanderer” Fantaisie for piano and orchestral accompaniment. It 
s one of the pieces that served before to give the most satis 
factory display of M. Pugno’s powers. He ays with poetry 
with a fund of romantic feeling, yet w t se exaggera 


emipestuous and powerf y wr ght climax in 


New York Times 


n, and he gives 
ovement 


Raoul Pugno played the s pa n Liszt nscr for 
pian and orchestra of Schubert’s “Wanderer Fantaisi« He 
played with masterly effect in the first and second movements A 
fine audience showed itself keenly and warmly a r tive f 

ew York Tri 





ine, 
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THE DEVOLL-ISHAM TOUR. 


EORGE DEVOLL, tenor, and Edward Isham, bari- 
tone, assisted by Mrs. J. E. Tippett, pianist, began 
their American tour in Boston last week. They gave two 
recitals in Steinert Hall. 
How successful were the singers these press notices tell: 
lhe program included these duets: Mendelssohn's “Greeting” and 
“The Field,” Saint-Saéns’ “Viens,” Hildach’s “Passage 
Amherst Weber’s “Night in the Desert” and W. 
” Mr. Devoll sang Caldara’s ““Come 
Godard’s “‘Chanson de Juillet,” 


Harvest 
Farewell,” 
“O Mistress Mine. 


Birds’ 


K. Tarpey’s 


iggio del Sol,” Liszt’s ““‘Le Désir,” 
Itrahms’ “Liebliches Kind,” Chaminade’s “Immortality” and Had- 
ley's “Nevermore Alone.”” Mr. Isham sang Handel’s “Generoso 


Chi Sol brama,” Fauré’s “Au bord de l’eau,” Holmes’ “La Belle 
du Roi,” Schubert’s “Au die Leyer,’’ Dressel’s ‘“‘Whene’er I Gaze” 
“Come Into the Garden, Maud,” and Arthur Somervell’s “Go 
to Me a Pint of Wine.” 

rhis concert much pleasure to both musician and concert 
goer, The program was fresh and agreeably varied; the singers 
were in the vein, and there was a great deal to interest, admire and 


and 
Vetch 
gave 


praise in their performance, 

The distinguishing feature of the concert was the uncommon dis- 
play of finesse in purely vocal art as well as in the esthetic interpre- 
tation. Not only was each song, each duet individualized with fine 
appreciation of the intention of the composer and the mood of the 
period in which the music was written, but in each of these songs 
there was infinite attention paid to detail; yet not as though the 
stood with stick and pointed to a diagram, but the detail 
an inevitable part of a whole, an inherent contribution to 
Ihe song was always organic and complete, not 
mosaic work, a continuous flow of musical 
thought, a constant current of expression. And this finesse has evi- 
dently become as a second nature to these singers, especially in duets, 
for there was never the suggestion to the hearer of the necessary 
labor in preparation. The spontaneity was authoritative, so that the 
immediately the interpretation and could conceive 


singer 
seemed 
the general effect. 


merely There was 


hearer accepted 
of no other at the moment, 

How for instance, in its artful simplicity, in its melan- 
choly, mood was the ending of “The Harvest Field,” 
which might bear, as sung by these musicians, the lines of Thomas 
Hood for a motto: 

“No more the lark or linnet sings, 

EBut silence sits in faded bowers.” 
hearer is inclined to tremble when a singer appears on the 
armed with an air by an old Italian or an aria from one of 
Handel's operas. But listen to Mr. Devoll singing a song by Cal- 
dara, or Mr, Isham in the music of Handel, the opera writer, and 
you at once are in the atmosphere of the period; that which seemed 
mmon or dull is now full of vital meaning; the beauty, the pathos 


beautiful, 
autumnal 


The 
Stage 


co 
of the song is brought home to you. 

These singers have come near mastering the art of arts, and this is 
Only a great master as César Franck could write that 
’; only a genius like Gluck could thrill an audience 
perfumed and bepatched noble dame of his 
In these days when 


simplicity. 
“Lied’ 
a soul within a 
ogether of certain notes. 


simple 


and stir 


singer, Better accompanying is seldom heard.—Boston Evening 


Transcript. 





These two young gentlemen sing quite in one way, for they have 
studied, we believe, under the same master, have united in the 
same music and sang for the same listeners for a considerable time, 
so that their musical individualities and dispositions are blended. 
The baritone voice is naturally sturdier than the tenor, unless the 
latter belong in the robust class, and so the most sustained gravity 
of the day was in Mr. Isham’s Handel song, but the most animated 
vigor was in Mr. Devoll’s selection from Godard. The voices are 
clear, mellifluous and smooth, especially well governed in the mezza 
voce, for which the singers have a predilection, true and uniform 
when united, and moving as from a single impulse in their duets. 
Mrs. Tippett’s accompaniment, by the way, was just right.—The 
Boston Herald. 








MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY. 


HE Manuscript Society gave the first of a series of 
aiternoon receptions for its members and their 
friends at the Carnegie Hall parlors on Wednesday after- 
noon, November 12. Several of the members played and 
sang and Madame Cappiani made a spirited address. 
Miss Edith Mariyn served punch and Miss Hogan pre- 
sided at the tea table. 

The members of the reception committee last Wednes- 
day were: Chairman, Mrs. Theodore Sutro; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Martyn, Miss Edith Martyn, Miss Etta O. Clinton, 
Mrs. Charles Clinton, Mrs. Olcott, Mrs. E. N. Clark, 
Miss Genevra Hogan and Miss Parks. 

The house committee of the society has engaged the 
parlors of the Carnegie Music Halli for a number of after- 
noon receptions, to be given during the season, and the 
chamber music hall for a number of evening concerts, 
at which the original manuscripts of members will be 
given a public hearing. The society is in a flourishing 
condition, and the outlook for the future is very bright. 
The officers for the coming year are as follows: President, 
John R. Burdette; vice president, Frank L. Sealey; sec- 
ond vice president, Dr. Henry Hanchett; corresponding 
secretary, Lucien G. Chaffin; treasurer, Louis R. Dress- 
ler; librarian, Paul Ambrose; recording secretary, Hazard 
J. Wilson; chairman reception committee, Mrs. Theodore 


Sutro. 








EDWARD BROMBERG. 


DWARD BROMBERG is unusually busy now. He 


SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT. 


N audience that filled the Metropolitan Opera 

House gathered there last Sunday evening to 

hear the third one of Daniel Frohman’s Sun- 

day evening concerts. Sunday evening is certainly a good 

night for concertgoers, for they always turn out in goodly 

numbers to hear whatever is offered in the way of a 
musical feast. 

This occasion was called “Wagner Night,” it being de- 
voted to the works of that master, with the exception of a 
group of miscellaneous numbers preceding the principal 
part of the program. The only one of the soloists to ap- 
pear in the first part was Miss Carrie Hirschman, who 
gave a satisfactory account of herself in the E flat major 
Concerto of Liszt. She gave a correct and smooth per- 
formance, showing a facile technic, good command of 
tone and an intelligent conception of the work which she 
had well under control. She was recalled three times 
after the concerto. 

Miss Lillian Pray, soprano; Ellison van Hoose, tenor, 
and Anton van Rooy, baritone, were the principal solo- 
ists. Herr van Rooy’s work in opera is too well known 
to need extended comment. Mrs. Pray has a pleasing 
voice of rich quality, but neither in the quality nor power 
of her voice, in tone production or diction is she as yet 
ready to sing Wagner, although there is material for de- 
She gave some evidence of histrionic, or 
ability in the duet from “The Flying 
Dutchman,” and appeared to much better advantage 
subsequently in the introductory solo to the quintet 
“The Meistersinger,” which ended the program, and 
singers already mentioned had the 
and Albert 


velopment. 


rather dramatic, 


from 
in which the three 
assistance of Miss Marie Maurer, contralto, 
Quesnel, tenor. 

Mr. van Hoose gave an excellent performance of the 
Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger,” and in diction, 
voice and style his work was most artistic. His voice is 
extremely smooth and yet powerful, so that he reached 
a fine climax in Walter's famous song. He was repeat- 
edly recalled and created much enthusiasm. 

One of the most delightful numbers on the program 
was the song “Dreams,” arranged for orchestra, the voice 
part being played by Max Bendix, and this number the 
audience would certainly have had repeated had encores 
been permitted. 


The complete program, including the orchestral num- 








period by the binding t 
young singers without preparation rush upon the stage, with an is to be envied, for he has this season more pupils bers, was as follows: 
ssurance that may well be called —— it 2 wie . find than ever, and is accomplishing results, because his meth- PART I, 

vo men of no little nee and wh ve alrea taste suc- . . ‘ ‘ . 
two men of n ile experiance £20 wae a y tas of s od of teaching (which is purely Italian) rests upon sim- Overture, Fra Diavolo............cccccccccsccccsccosccosccesccces Auber 
cess devoting themselves assiduously to an art that is to so many . Ae Ridin 
merely a business, which happens to be encouraged by idle patrons Plicity, entire absence of technical mystery and common eg i EE OR MRS” TSR SOROS a, Dvorak 
und patronesses feverish in their quest for a new diversion. sense. Mr. Bromberg has some fine voices among his Orchestra. 

lhe accompaniments, played by Mrs, Tippett, were not for once pupils; Miss Carolyn Lowengart, of Portland, Ore., who Concerto, E flat major, for piano and orchestra..........++se0s0++ Liszt 
he leas att of the concert.—Philip Hale 7 . 
Se Ae eee oT ' possesses a voice of unusual sweetness and sympathy, is Miss Carrie Hirschman. 

: . one of them. He expects a great deal of her. It is well 

teine 1 conte “d a 00 >| shi i e : ‘ 

Steinert Hall contained a good mar and fashionable au iene to note that Mr. Bromberg has been and is teacher of PART II. 
vesterday afternoon when Messrs. Devoll and Isham gave their first : , a Mitchell Duet from The Flying Dutchman, Act II..........+.seeeeeeeee Wagner 
i] recital. The two artists were fortunate in having a very intel- SOme very well known singers, such as George Mitchell, Senta. Ss SORA CEA en a ee ..Mrs, Pray 
ent accompanist, and Mrs. Tippett deserves a good share of praise formerly the principal tenor of the De Vere Sapio Opera The Detchmen pia sdiwnbobes, soveieebbaneeeégnced Herr van Rooy 
for the undoubted success of the occasion. The duets given by the Company, who began to study with Mr. Bromberg after Prelude and Finale, Tristan and Isolde Pe PIR Ry ec BR 7 Blt Wagner 
singers were elle ns le, a s s i : . 5 : . > ; 5 o Oo i = la 

rs were excellent in their en emble, and such shading is having studied for three years in Milan; Miss Florence F. Dreams, study from Tristan and Isolde................seesseee Wagner 
lor eard in concerted music The artists also deserve praise Z I f oe th (Arranged for orchestra.) 
for their polyglot attainments, for they sang ts four languages, with Russell, soprano soloist of the a ternoon services at the With violin obligato by Mr. Bendix. 
good enunciation in each, Both artists displayed splendid abandon Church of the Ascension; Miss W. Newcomb (soprano), Song to the Evening Star, Tannhauser..............-.c0e0e00+5 Wagner 
nd power “La Belle du Roi,” by Mr, Isham, and Godard’s 4 successful church soloist and teacher, now at Basic City, Herr van Rooy. 
4 la so ae nillet,” f\ FVO 7 r . y 4 ; i a is i Terre eee ee ee eee ee ee Te eee ee ee eee Is 
pane See by Mr. Devoll, were both worthy of high 7. - Miss Esther Wallace, the highly successful comic op- Overture, Die Meistersinger Wagner 
praise, and abundant applause testified the appreciation of the Miss E ih ambien er Set Mr. van Hoose. 
sudience the interest was well sustained throughout.—Louis C. "4 Singer, Miss anes ‘i. ambman (contralto), © Prize Be Wik BE icc oS ine chacacete dec tbeccancses Wagner 
Elson church and concert singer, &c. Mr. van Hoose, 
rT In the month of December Mr. Bromberg will appear Quintet, Die Meistersinger........... Wagner 
sha sing so i y y ‘ . o 
Mr. Devoll and Mr. Isham ing much alike that they may be in three concerts: In Lakewood, N. J.; Brooklyn and Mrs. Pray, Miss Maurer, Messrs. van  anene, Que nel par van Rooy. 
ken of together. Both have unusually good voices, which they > —— ————— 
ive been at the pains to give a thorough, admirable schooling. New York. Venth’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.”’ 
! sing with remarkably true intonation, with considerable 2 a : 7 
Each was most successful in his English songs. A strong Selinte Riattel Destnoned t>* Friday afternoon, November 28, in Mendelssohn 
ire of the success of the afternoon was the artistic accompany- ss P ¥ Hall, the first public performance of Carl Venth’s 
ng of Mrs. Tippett. Through exquisite tone, delicate nusnces and WING to the illness of Miss Marie Schade her re- “Hiawatha” will be given by Mrs. Lillian Pray, Isabelle 
n bility to pl brilliantly and > isi . - F r : r . 
play brilliantly sud pet net RENE, 65 B90 cital at Mendelsschn Hall tomorrow, Thursday, Bouton, John Young and Julian Walker. Mr. Venth will 
accompaniments that. while beautiful and interesting in them- ° : 
ve r 1 constant suppert, and never a hindrance to the has been postponed. assist at the piano. 
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Mr. Whitney TEW 


Winter Tour of the Eminent Basso. 
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AMERICAN PRESS NOTICES 





New York World—“ A fine bass voice.” 


Boston Transcript —“A very beautiful bass voice with 
brilliant high and rich low notes.” 


Boston Herald—“ A strangely and impressively beauti- 
ful voice.’’ 

Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 14, 1901—“‘Mr. Tew has in his 
voice an instrument of very wide range, of power 
and sweetness at will in any register chosen and 
his repertory is a wide one.” 

Buffalo Eapress —“ A beautiful voice of much power 
and sweetness, a temperament musical and poetic, 
a marvelous memory and an intuitive grasp 
of the inner meanings of his texts.’ 

Minneapolis Tribune—" A young man of distinguished 
appearance, anda grace 0’ manner and inborn 
natural, and he has a noble voice.” 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 
New Y« 


HAT venerable organization, the 


son last Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
the 


for its principal 
the one in 
this work 


with a program that had 
Fifth Symphony of Tschaikowsky, 
Notwithstanding the 


feature 
E minor 


account ol 


in the analytical program that is an inevitable accom- - 
Russian 


paniment of these concerts, it is distinctly 


throughout, and nowhere does the nationality of the com- 
poser stand out in stronger colors than in this particular 


symphony. 
very weirdness, 
built, is succinctly suggestive to be associated with the idea 
and nature of the Slav. In rhythm it is and 
yet held in check; 


restless, 


its almost monotonous (insistent) reiteration it speaks of 


vast lone plains; in development it reveals all the fiery 
nature of the Russian. 

The same spirit, in different garb, broods over the sec- 
ond movement, with a theme taken up as a solo by the 
French horn, before it becomes the property of the entire 
orchestra. The fantastic waltz, which the third 
movement in place of the customary scherzo, again 
essentially Russian, a strange mixture of mirth and sad- 
The same theme, mentioned at the beginning, oc- 
curs in the succeeding parts, and once more is heard as 
the introduction to the final wild allegro. 

As a most excellent foil to this realiy superb work for 
insignificant prelude, by 


iorms 


1s 


ness. 


orchestra came the musically 
Caetani, the only other orchestral number on the pro- 
gram. Caetani’s work, which at these concerts had its 
first hearing in America, is skillfully orchestrated, but of 
musical content it presents little of any value. It will do 
well to fil in on any program, but could hardly be used 
as a feature of special interest on an important occasion 

Herr Anton van Rooy, who was the soloist on this 
sang an aria from an old fashioned opera by 
Marschner, the revived “Hans Heiling,” and he and the 
orchestra the by giving Wotan’s Fare- 
well and the Magic Fire Scene from “Die Walkie.” 

The faces on the stage were for the most part familiar, 
although some new blood—and good new blood at that— 
has been added to the first violins 


occasion, 


closed concert 


KOCIAN EXPECTED TODAY. 
AROSLAV KOCIAN, the 


expected to arrive on the steamer Majestic, due in 
New York today. The début of the 
Hall Saturday November 22 
Geyer, pianist, and of 100 will 
Some more London criticisms of Kocian follow: 
Ronalds yesterday started the first of her musical afternoons 
for no end of pretty women 
smart and rid were alike in full 
the great attraction of the afternoon and 
London correspondent New York Her 


Bohemian violinist, is 





artist will oc- 
at Carnegie 
Julie 


cur 
Miss 


evening, 
an orchestra 
assist. 

Mrs, 
and met with a very great social success 
were present, and the musical we 
foree. Mr. Kocian 
played the violin divinely. 
ald’s Paris Edition, May 13, 


was 


1902 





who made so success- 
Herr 
well attended, 
a wild 
Later 


Herr K 
ful a début last year, 
Kubelik 


his 


cian, the young Bohemian violinist, 


seems likely to be a dangerous rival to 


His recital on Saturday afternoon was very 


feats of technic roused the audience to 
His tone is beautiful, full and pure 
came “Valse Scherzo,”” which was brilliantly played, 
and completely thawed the audience, till then was cold. Paga- 
nini’s “Palpiti’” turned the success into a triumph. The ease and 
certainty with which Herr Kocian surmounted the difficulties of this 
piece were electrifying. Nothing more prodigious in the 
of sheer technic could Daily Graphic, May 


and marvellous 


ecstasy of enthusiasm 
I'schaikowsky’s 


which 


famous 
matter be conceived.,- 


13, 1902. 





the talented 
young Bohemian violinist, made a successful reappearance in Lon- 
don, and was welcomed by a large and appreciative audience. He 
again offered convincing proofs as to his fine and certain command 
of his among him 
would be to be 


wm. HB... 


RIEGER, ** 


Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
157 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


At St. James’ Hall on Saturday afternoon Mr. Kocian, 


those who heard 


included in the front 


probably 
his claim 


instrument, and few 


inclined to deny 


STUDIO: 


tk Phil- 
harmonic Society, ushered in its sixty-first sea- 


contained 


The insistent five note theme, so tragic in its M. 
upon which the entire first movement is 


in tone color it is despairing, and with 


rank of virtuosi. 
to be complete. 





The young violinist, who is known, as “Kocian,” 
appeared at St. James’ Hall, 


marked advance since his previous appearance here. 


tout court, 


thoughtful and intelligent rendering of Grieg’s Sonata in € 
and showed in the more brilliant and in some 
Tschaikowsky, 


1go2. 


music of 


The Times, May 12, 





who made his first 
St 


M. Kocian, 
this 


appearance 


Hall, 


the gifted violinist, 


country on December 12 last, at James’ 


day afternoon in the same building. 
Kocian opened his program with an admirable 
of Grieg’s Sonata in ¢ 
and with great brill! 


sympathy and delicacy a Berceuse by Cui, 


a “Valse Scherzo,” by Tschaikowsky, following the last named, 
answer to an encore, with a “Moto Perpetuo,” by Franz Ries.- 
The Standard, May 12, 1902. 





is evidently the strongest in the equipment 


who gave a recital at St. 


Virtuosity 
Kocian, 


point 


the violinist, James’ 


can perform more astounding feats upon hig instrument than 


young player. In such difficult show pieces as Paganini’s “ 
and Tschaikowsky’s 


was little short of 


“Valse Scherzo” 


the marvellous. His tone is always sweet 


harmonies are perfect,—The Globe, May 12, 1902. 





FIRST ARION CONCERT. 


EMBERS of the New York Arion gave their 

first concert of the season Sunday night at the 
corner of 
The program includ- 
Miss 
*cell- 


aAe 


spacious clubhouse of the society, 
Park avenue and Fifty-ninth street. 
ed six novelties, two orchestral and four choral. 

Mary Miinchhoff, soprano, and Miss Elsa Ruegger, 
ist, The assisting orchestra was 
up of One of the novelties, an 
ture, 


were the soloists. 
Philharmonic men. 


a second time. It was rather roughly played. To 


contrary, 


Rameau, made a most agreeable impression. Two 
these parts were the Musette and Tamburin, from 
fétes d’Hébé,” and the other a menuet from the 
“Platée.” 
kind relieve the tedium of conventional programs. 
The sung were “Hoch empor,” 
Franz Curti, 
Rischbiter, “Verstohlen geht der Mond auf,” 


new choral works 


and “Das Fest,” by Max Meyer-Olhersleben. The Curti, 
Bischbiter and Marschanek songs were given 4 capella, 
and “Das Fest” with orchestral accompaniment. The 


Arion sang splendidly and Julius Lorenz directed with his 


usual authority 

Miss Miinchhoff, who was in good voice, 
in German, “O zitt're nicht, mein lieber Sohn,” 
zart’s 
chor song “Glockenthiirmers Téchterlein,” two of 
folk song by Alabieff, on her original New York program 
The singer’s execution in the Mozart 
and the purity of her voice was 
companied song with the male voices. 

With the orchestra, Miss Ruegger played the ’cello con 


certo by De Swert, 


aria was excellent 


revealed in the unac 


reading of this unique work. She played later a Ro- 
manze by Hans Huber, an agreeable piece, and “The 
Bee.” by Schubert, and in these moved her admirers to 
applaud the finish of her exquisite art. Miss Miinchhoff, 
too, was greeted cordially, and compelled to repeat the 
song with the Maennerchor. Julius Scheuck, a member 
of the club, sang the incidental baritone solo in the drink 


ing song. Karl Schafer was the piano accompanist 


The St. Botolph 
Concert Co, 


For Terms, Dates and eal Fortiontase apply 
HEARD & WILL 8, ra nn al Ay Halt, Boston, Mass. 
Welahens: Beck Bay 1670. 


ELSA HEINDL, 
KARL ONDRICEK, 
ALFRED DeVOTO, 


Piano. 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, 
Personal address, 61 Morningside Ave., New York. 





MAX BENDIX, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 


Address __..cossssststttiny. 


C. L. GRAFF CO., Carnegie Halil, New York. 
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CUMMING 


November 17 and 18 with NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY. 
Tour West in February includes CHICAGO APOLLO, 
MILWAUKEE ARION, MINNEAPOLIS, 8ST. PAUL, Etec. 


O2z>zT0N 


1424 Pacific Street, BROOKLYN: N. Y. 
‘Phone : 906a Bedford. 
HENRY WOLFSOHR, Manager. 


His mastery of technicalities would, indeed, appear 
Daily Telegraph, May 12, 1902. 


when he showed in several respects a p 
He gave a very 
minor, 
senses more modern 
Paganini and Cui an admirable technic.— 


decidedly 
deepened the good impression he has made by his recital on Satur 


interpretation 
minor, and subsequently played with attractive 
ancy 


Hall on Sat 
urday afternoon, and it may be doubted whether even Herr Kubelik 
this 
I Palpiti” 
he displayed a technic which 
and 


pure, his rums are even and clear, he plays strictly in tune and his 


made 
over- 
“Liebesfrihling,” by Georg Schumann, played as the 
opening number, seemed to belong to the bulk of modern 
musical compositions which no sane listener longs to hear 
the 
the other orchestral offering, a ballet suite ar- 
ranged by Mott! from three dainty parts, by Jean Phillipe 
of 
“Les 
opera 
While of no real musical value, pieces of this 


by 


a Pomeranian drinking song, by Wilhelm 
by Maschank, 


sang the aria 
from Mo- 
“Magic Flute”; an obligato in the familiar Maenner- 
the 
songs by Schubert sung at her début, and also the Russian 


and gave an intellectual and artistic 


Soprano. 


Violin. 
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LATE CHICAGO NEWS. 


Cuicaco, November 17, 1902 
ANAGER BAKER gave a faculty concert on 

Oe ao) Friday at his Milwaukee branch of the Sher- 
~_— wood Music Hall, and seldom has that city 


known a more important or a better attended musical event 
several hundred persons had 
Without disparage 


The attendance was such that 
t 
ment 


doors 
artists, whose work 
of Mr. Sherwood and Miss 


who played solos and finally quite the 


turned from the 


other 


» be away 
was excellent, space 


Kober, 


audi 


to the 


permits mention only 
carried away 
ence by a magnificent performance on two pianos of Saint- 
Macabre.’ The resounding. 


Sherwood has never been in finer fettle than this sea- 


Saéns’ “Danse success was 


Mr 
son, and his playing will never be better. The Milwaukee 
papers printed lengthy and flattering accounts of the con- 
performances. 


eo 


cert and of the 


e 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra will play two weeks 
of festivals in Canada, under the distinguished direction of 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
England and bring with him several prominent sok 
At these the works of Briti 
to be festivals, direction of Charles 
E. A. will begin 13, been 
booked Toronto, London 


and Montreal. 


who will come especially from 
"usts. 
concerts sh composers are 
given. The 

Harriss, 


; 
only 
under the 


on April and have 


for Ottawa, Quebec, (Canada) 


ce et 
Kirk Towns has been engaged as soloist for the final con 


cert this season of the Spiering Quartet 


= = 
Hans von Schiller has been elected president of the Zieg- 


feld Club. Its new vice president will be Rudolph Ganz 


At an interesting concert given by the Columbia School 
of Music the best féatures were the violin solos of Miss 
Charlotte Demuth and the songs of Wm. A. Willett. 

=e €& 

A benefit concert given for the Alexian Brothers’ Hos 

pital netted nearly $5,000 
ae & 


Dr. Rubinkarn and Mrs 
of much needed Wagner lectures 

eS & 

The Evanston Musical Club gave a splendid perform 
ance of Verdi's Requiem. The 
especially distinguished themselves were Joseph Baernstein 
and Mrs. Clark-Wilson 


Crosby are each giving a series 


soloists who 


“Manzoni” 


ee = 


A special department of piano tuning by the 


“Tunella” 


system has been inaugurated at the Sherwood Music 
School. “Tunella” graduates will receive a certificate of 
competency The system teaches piano tuning in from 
thirty to sixty lessons 
oe €& 
Dunstan Collins, the manager, has moved his head 


quarters from the Fine Arts Building to the offices of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, in the Auditorium Tower 
eS €& 
Rubin Goldmark will give a Wagner lecture at the 
Illinois University in January 
eS & 
On November 22 there will be a violin recital worth 
attending at Kimball Hall. The concert will be under the 
auspices of the American Violin School, of which Joseph 


Vilim is director 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


G. SCHIRMER, New York. 
School of Advanced Piano Playing (exercises). 


By RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


Price $3.00 net. 


QUARTET (No. 4) 


By GEO. W. CHADWICK. 


Price $5.00 net. 


PARADISE LOST: 


By TH. DUBOIS. 


Price $1.50 net. 





in E Minor, for Two Violins, 


Alto and "Cello. 


Oratorio for Soll, 
Chorus and Orchestra. 


(To be performed by the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston, Mass., during the Season of 1902-1903.) 
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CLEVELAND, Ohio, organization of am- 
bitious aims gave its first public concert 
November 12. This is the Amphion Trio 





Club, composed of Miss Muckley, piano; 

Miss Sadie L. Walker, violin, and Ivan 

: Francisci, ‘cello. The club is assisted by 

Edwin H. Douglas. The program had for its leading 
feature the song cycle “Eliland.” 


Pupils of the Reading (Pa.) Conservatory of Music gave 
a concert October 29. 

The pupils of Miss Lucia E. Clark gave a studio recital 
Mich. 


recently at Kalamazoo, 
Walter Bentley Ball, baritone, gave a song recital at 
Columbus, Ohio, and Elmira, N. Y., last week. 


Huff gave an organ recital at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Williamsport, Pa., on the 3d. 

The music pupils of Mrs. S. M. Gunn gave a private re- 
N. Y., November 7. 
direction of Mrs. Marie 
Harrisburg, Pa., Novem- 


Roscoe 


Poughkeepsie, 
the 
given at 


cital at her studio, 


\ pupils’ 


Rivers, 


recital, under 


Florence was 


ber 5 
Clarence Edward Pease gave a song recital in his studio 


in Grand Rapids, Mich., November 10. Miss Schuster as- 
sisted 

Miss Dorothy Carman, Mrs. Southard, Mr. Corbin and 
Mrs. Howbert were the soloists at a recent concert in 


Cripple Creek. 

At Olean, N. Y., 
was given by Mrs. Margaret 
Mary Chappell Fisher. 

[wo organ recitals are to be 
Mueller in the near future, 
the other at Shenandoah, Ia. 

At a recent concert in Halifax, 
Harold Jarvis and Owen 
at the 
Pa., a musicale given by Miss 
Driftwood, assisted by Miss Nellie 
I. Huntley Miss Minnie A. Menges, on November 10. 

The following members of the faculty of Enna Con- 
servatory of Music, Des Moines, Ia. gave a concert 
November 6: Emil Enna, Petre Kasgaard and F. Wallace 


October 29, a song and organ recital 
Hughes Wilson and Mrs. 
Prof. F. W. 
Kan., and 


given by 
one at Hiawatha, 
N. S., Mrs. Hilda Rich- 
ardson, A. Smily took part. W. 
Spencer Jones was piano. 

At Williamsport, 
Frank S. Huntley, of 


was 


and 


Pike 

At Wilmington, Del., November 6, Miss Wales, assisted 
by Miss Margaret C. Pyle and Leonard E. Wales, with 
Miss Gause and Mrs. Mahaffy as accompanists, gave a 
song recital. 

At the Vet Musical Academy, Detroit, November 8, a 
recital was given by the following pupils: Mrs. George 
Pringel, Misses Carrie Kihn, Minnie Engass, Mildred 
Guestschow. 

\ recital was given at the East Side Church, Paterson, 
N. J., November 7, by W. Shaw, the organist of the 
hurch. Miss Vermorel, violinist; Senator Wood McKee 
ind Mrs. Arthur Johnson assisted. 

Miss Maud Heisler, Mrs. Joseph McKinley, Miss Har 

et Walling, Dr. Joseph D. Lawrence, George H. Arm- 

rong and Mrs. Robert Middleditch and Miss May Shivers 

ently gave a musicale in Mechanicsville, N.J. 

M Marguerite Colwell gave a piano recital with three 

pupils on November 3 in Grand _ Rapids, 

M Willoughby Boughton, Miss Louise Wilcox and 

M Mona Redman taking part. Miss Blanche Thompson 
ted 





Miss Susan Lord Brandegee and Miss Grace L. Wiarr 
gave a ’cello and piano recital at Hartford, Conn., Novem- 
ber 5. 

On Thanksgiving evening at Columbia, Pa., an organ 
recital will be given with a cantata, “The Daughter of 
Jairus.” The affair will be managed by C. W. Stevenson. 

At Wilmington, Del., November 13, Miss Elizabeth S. 
Swift gave a violin recital, assisted by Miss Boericke and 
Miss Anna T. Flinn of Philadelphia. Mrs. Joseph Swift 
was the accompanist. 

November 6 was the date of the first faculty concert of 
the Michigan Conservatory of Music, Detroit. The pro- 


gram was given by Maurice de Vries, Henri Ern, Alberto 
Jonas and N. J. Corey. 

A concert was given by Emil Tiferro, tenor, assisted 
by Miss Paulyne Perry, Miss Elma Cadwell, and Grant 
Weber, with Miss Eva Crawford, accompanist, on No- 
vember 5, at Denver, Col. 


An organ recital was given in Pottstown, Pa., November 
4, by Ralph H. Leopold, a promising young musician. He 
was assisted in a vocal way by Miss Bertha Brinker and 
Misses Willman, Longacre, Streeper and Shuler and Mrs. 


Moore. 
Mrs. S. S. Stearns’ pupils in class No. 2 at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are Emily Holt, Miss Lillie Bennett, Miss 


Allen, Miss Lucile Wilmarth, Miss Millie Com- 


Florence 


stock, Miss Eda Carroll, Miss Lulu Sehler and Mrs. Addie 
Tanner. 
The second concert of the Williamsport (Pa.) Con- 


servatory was held November 3 before a most attentive 
Miss Bailey, Edmund Piper, Bertha Allen, Miss 
F. J. Daniel and W. A. White gave the 


audience. 
Martha Foresman, 
program. 

Mrs. Eskridge, Mrs. W. S. Holmes, 
gan, Messrs. Holmes, Roberts, Guilbeau, 
W. B. Clark, Mrs. Hamilton, Miss McGrath, Mrs. 
and Miss J. McGrath took part in an organ recital at New 
Orleans, October 30. 

A concert was given in Tottenville, N. 
14. The chorus of the church, consisting of sixty, 
sisted by the following artists: Miss Sprague, of Brooklyn ; 
Miss Baker, of California; Mr. Laut, of New York, and 
Mr. Calton, of Newark. 

A double octette choir of the 
Batavia, N. Y., has been organized. It consists of Misses 
Bedia Carpenter, Emma and Martha Susat, Miss Clara 
Mills, Buella Crawford, Ona Smith, J. T. Whitcomb, Leo 
A. Philips, C. W. Hutchinson and G. D. Johnson. 

The seventeenth recital given by the Shearer School of 


Mrs. H. A. Mor- 
Dalrymple, Prof. 
Hearin 


Y., on November 
was as- 


First Baptist Church, 


Music, Lockport, N. Y., was held October 30 at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. F. P, van Alstein. The program was 
played by Miss Nina F. van Alstein, assisted by Miss 


Maude M. Ruston, Louis W. Kinzly and Frank F. Shearer. 

A program was given by the advanced students of the 
College of Fine Arts, of Syracuse (N. Y.) University, in 
John Crouse Memorial College, on November 12, before a 
large and appreciative audience. The soloists were Mrs. 
Helen Nicholson Ball, Albert Kuenzlen and Albert Fleck, 
of Utica. 

Mrs. C. Cole was the hostess at a musicale given at At- 
lantic City, N. J., recently. Those who participated were 
Miss Margaret Evans, Miss Myra Cole, Clarence Cole, 
Leonard Willits, Miss Nititia Winters, Miss Anna Tom- 
linson, Miss Pauline Carter, the Misses Pauline and Jessie 
Carter, and Miss Mayme Tompkins. 

Hartmann, Miss Maud 
Miss Nina Barker, Misses 

Minnie Wilcott, John Forrester, Louise Jameson, 
Hoffman, Louise Ritchey, Mrs. Frank Harmon, 
George Linck, and Mrs. Charles Loeb, accompan- 
ist, were among those taking part in a recent concert at 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

A musicale was given November 6 at the home of Mrs. 
George T. Thompson, Canandaigua, N. Y. Mrs. Julia Fox, 
_ Miss Ida May Masseth and Miss Gheen rendered piano 


Allen, Miss Minnie 


John 
Marie Garvey, Dora 


Kohn, 
Lange, 
Hattie 
Prof. 


solos. The violinists were Isaac Weinenbeck and Miss Jean 
Davidson, who was accompanied by her sister, Miss Annie 
Davidson. Miss Myrta Pressey, Mrs. Robert F. Thompson, 


Miss Mabel Fletcher, Mrs. J. L. McLaughlin and Mrs. 
George T. Thompson sang. 

November 5 a new cantata, “The Great Light,’ by Fin- 
ley Lyon, was given at Paterson, N. J. The solo parts 
were taken by Mrs. W. S. Blackford, Miss S. E. Lilly 
bridge, Rev. C. F. Stanley, Harry L. Ditmars, John B 
Hamilton. Miss Mabel A. Maryott presided at the piano, 


Rev. A. H. Maryott, 


William R. Crawford at the organ; 
reader, and B. Lillybridge, director. 

Miss Margaret Schweiker has become a member of the 
faculty of the Williamsport, Pa., Conservatory of Music, 
having taken the position of instructor of the kindergarten 
department. She teaches the Fletcher method, the original, 
most widely known and generally endorsed of all kinder- 
methods, having received her training in the Fletcher 


garten 
New York city, by which she was granted a full 


school, 
diploma. 
On October 31 a musicale was held at the 
and Mrs. David Beckley, New Cumberland, Pa., 
sor Aker and a number of his pupils. Those who accom 
panied him from Harrisburg were Misses Dorothy Steele, 
Ruth Barr, Nellie Forney, May Jacobs, Bessie Keys, Edith 


home of Mr 
by Profes 


Yousling, Anna Case, Katherine Funk, Ora Gardner, 
Verna Andrews, Josephine Buck, Ada Culp and Master 
Wayne Andrews, who, with Miss Florence Beckley, of 


New Cumberland, rendered some fine selections. 


KOCIAN’S NEW YORK DEBUT. 


OCIAN, the young Bohemian violinist, 
his first appearance before an audience in 
United States next Saturday evening in Carnegie 

He will be assisted by a symphony orchestra and 








make 
the 


~~. b) ‘ 
”, will 





Hall. 


Miss Julie Geyer, pianist, and Franz Spindler, accompanist 


and varied program will be 


This 
presented : 
Sakuntala 


exceptionally strong 


..Goldmark 


Overture, Sakuntala.............es00+ ° 
Orchestra. 

De I Bion knccactescdecdececscancosesivveseesiose Ernst 
Kocian. 


Concerto, 


WO: BI TE raids cd vinpcvedsdecckanctessavisedoccsices Dvorak 
Ovehestra. 
Concertstiick for piano with orchestra........... Weber 
Miss Julie Geyer 
Bide GF the VatRgeleBn ccccscccvcscvcecovcsesees Wagner 
Orch estra. 
I'schaikowsky 


Serenade Melancolique.......... 
Wallet GEER ve cncceccveeces Te I'schaikowsky 
Kocian. 
Dream Pantomime from Hansel and Gretel Humperdinck 
Orchestra. 


Danse des Sorcieres.......... Paganini 


Kocian. 





WILLIAM HARPER. 


Shpsaungohennn are some extracts from the 

press notices of William Harper, the basso: 
and was warmly received. His 
The three 





October 


Mr. Harper was in excellent voice 
first group included five numbers from the old masters 
quaint songs from the Hungarian were interpreted with all the pathos 
and fire which these composers call for. Giordani’s “Caro mio ben” 
was especially charming, and the song Enough,” by Nevin, 
was a gem. “King Charles” was given with virility abandon, 
and his superior skill and technic gave an unusual charm to his 
singing. The whole evening was one of delight, 
be congratulated on having had this musical treat 


“Time 
and 


“ , 
and Summit is to 
—Summit Herald, 


Summit, N, J. 


Rarely have we been privileged to hear a voice with a greater 
power of emotional feeling or finer breadth of phrasing than that of 
Mr. Harper. aglow with warmth and coloring, while 
all was a clean cut enunciation, and from the opening number, 
Beethoven, one was made to feel the poetic in 


His selections were 


His songs were 
above 
“In questa Tomba,” 
sight and a hidden meaning in the tonal world. 
sung with a depth of pathos and intelligent 
heard. Bug it was in the Hungarian selection, 
the artistic interpretation of the evening culminated 

dramatic, with breadth and abandon, fire 
while throughout it was characterized by a beauty of 
rounded and evenly balanced, until at length it concluded in an elo 
quence surpassingly brilliant.—Banner, Morristown, N, J. 


meaning too rarely 


“Had a Horse,” that 
It was highly 
warmth, 


delivered and 


tone well 
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Frances Travers, 
Katharine Noack Fique, 


TEACHER OF 
Aimée Michel, 
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the studio of Mr. Appy November 5 


Pa., at a recent meeting had as hostess Mrs. H. G 
The first concert program of the season by the Schu 
Club, of Bangor, Me., November 
under the direction of Mrs. H. L. Jewell, Mrs 
Ravi-Brooks and Miss Helen A, Tewksbury 


mann was given 





Musical Club, Cleveland, Ohio, was given 





bination of the Wichita Symphony Orchestra and the best 
vocal talent of that city, held its organization meeting at 


The Wednesday Morning Musical Club, of Newcastle 
Dean 


6, 
Rubina_ E, F. 


The first regular afternoon concert of the Fortnightly 
November 4 


Lyon, F, Stephenson, Mrs. Lyon, Miss M. J. Davies, Miss 
tanta, Mr. Teeple, Mr. Demarest, Miss Davies, Miss How 
land, Miss Allen, J. Howland, Mr. Batcheler and A. H 
» Voorhis 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, Sedalia, Mo., at its meet 

ing November 5 had French as the subject, and was it 
charge of Mesdames F. W. Simpson and J. H. Rodes 
Yancey, Miss Mary Curran, Mrs. F. W. Simpson, 


Mrs. J. H. Rodes and Miss V. Jones gave the program. Five 


new members were elected to active membership as fol 
lows: Misses Grace Campbell, Ollie Withers, May Jaynes 


PROGRAM was given October 31 at the St Hans Kronold, assisted by Mrs. C. H. Wellman, Miss Mayme Gentry, Maude Weeks 

Cecilia, Grand Rapids, Mich., in observance Harter and Mrs. E. C. Kenney, gave the program The directors of the Houston, Tex., Quartet Society 

of “All Souls’ Memorial,” the program be Mrs. T. Weldon Jackson, Jr., of East Orange, N. J., are D. D. Bryan, president; F. L. Miller, vice presi 

ing in charge of Mrs. C. B. Kelsey and Miss is an active member of the Tuesday Musical Club and ‘dent; J. H. Taylor, secretary; A. J. Bottom, treasurer; L 
Georgiana Godfrey The musicians who holds the office of chairman of the hospitality commit Illfrey, librarian; H. F. MacGregor, Ward D. Hume, John 
were honored were Mrs. Georg Henschel, tee in that organization Charles Harris, Fred F. Dexter, musical director; Henry 

Heinrich Hoffman and J. H. Hahn, all of whom have died At Plainfield, N. J., November 7, the first concert of the C. Breaker, accompanist. Active members—J. A. Milroy, C 
within the past year. The first part of the program con- season was given by the Musical Club. Mrs. D. W. Tay-  E. Oliver, H. Woodhead, Erich Schmidt, J. H. Tay! H 
sisted of music from “The Fair Melusina,” an operetta by lor, Mrs. Mack, Irving Stewart, Miss Hart and Fullerton CC. Schirmer, A. J. Bolton, R. T. Giraud, L. Illfrey, E. M 
Hoffman, a synopsis of which was given by Mrs. Delia Waldo were the soloists Smith, William Dissen, Arthur Alban, D. A. Dickey, J. B 
Davis. “The Song of the Water Nymphs” and “To the The first recital of this year was giving by the Colorado Muir, Wm. J. Holbeck, Baltis Allen, Wm. Hurley, W. E 
Castle,” two of the chorus parts of the opera, were sung Springs (Col.) Musical Club, November 3, when Professor Mills, S. A. Kincaide, W. A. Cook, C. L. Vickers, C. H 
by the following members of the society: Mrs. F. J. Ap» Pearson, Mrs. Garrison, Mrs. Briggs, Bartlett Briggs and Dorman, W. M. McCrea, A. Macfee, R. D. Steele, D. D 
pleyard, Miss Goodman, Miss Goebel, Miss Begerow, Mrs. Miss Lane gave the program Bryan, F. E. Miller, Percy Allen, F. E. Russell, George 
Davis we John Westerhoft and N. F a Miss Nott at Davenport, Ia. Mrs. Nott Mrs Lafferty, Mrs. R ict if pti: ea o ‘yi Z a 
fers Ay v2 ; sagt ae ; R. Reynolds, Mrs. Whitaker, Miss Gertrude Brannigan, a a eens 2 
Warner sang “Where'er I Go, and Mr Wellenstein Re rR a eae ye season of the ch union series to be give Unive y 
played a piano arrangement of the men’s’ hunting a : Hall, Ann Arbor, Micl The first concert will be Novem 
chorus from the operetta. A sketch of the life of J. H The Orpheus Club held its regular meeting m Octoser ber 18 by the Pittsburg orchestra; a song recital will be 
Hahn, written by C. S. Hathaway, of Detroit, was read with Mrs. Bacun and Miss Work at their music studio m given December 1 by Sara Anders ind Joseph Baern- 
by Mrs. C. B. Kelsey, who was one of Mr. Hahn's pupils Ok ahoma ( ity Okla. Ter.; Miss Hatton Mr. Arey, Dr tale. wits Cite Emily Sian ¢ Detroit ss asin 
The director of the Monday Club, of Paterson, N. J., is Colter, Miss Crawford and Miss Myrtle Cook taking part. saniet January 23 Miss Elsa Ruegger will appear in re 
Charles S. Skilton At the reorganization of the Lyon Falls, N. Y., Music ital: February 2. Mark Hambourg. and the Cincinnat 
The Choral Club, of Owego, N. Y., began its work for Club the following officers were chosen: President De- orc, stra, under the direction of Frank van der Stucken 
the season November 3 r Witt C. Markham; vice president Mrs. E. F Ryan; sec- will be heard March 24 The date the Mav Fesival 
On November 12 the Morning Musicale’s regular recital ‘etary-treasurer, Miss Mary N. Coxe; musical director, pas not been fixed, but there will be the usual five con 
occurred at Syracuse, N. Y Mrs, W. M. Shaw certs. Thursday evening, Edward Elgar’s “Caractacus” 


The first recital of the Monday Evening Music Club The Thursday Morning Musical Club met November 


was held at Fort Plain, N. Y., November 10 6 at the home of Mrs. A. W. Sweezy, Middletown, N. Y 
Constantin von Sternberg was the soloist before th Mrs. F. O. Tompkins, Mrs. G. Nash, Mrs. F. S. Rogers, 
Miss Howland, Mrs. J. D. Powers and Mrs. Ward Ostrum 


Matinee Musicale, Duluth, Minn., November 4 


gave the program 


The first Haydn String Quartet concert was given in ee d = ae . 

. = » a >< av sic ) “act {) > 2 
Norristown, Pa., November 7. Miss Alice Kraft Benson The Tue day Mu ical Club, of East a" N. J has 
was the soloist. issued its prospectus for the coming year. The dates of the 

At lyin S n , concerts will be December 12, January 20, February 13, 
an organ recital given recently in San Antonio, Tex., : eer ee 
S soc P March 17, April 10 and May 12. Mrs. Franklin Field, Jr., 
those who assisted were Messrs. Pfaff, Hesse. West, Wood, * : 
is president, Mrs. H. N. Goodwin treasurer, and Miss 
Bacon, Link and Marucheau ; 
Madeline Saxton cerresponding secretary 
It is announced that a musical section of the Ladies’ 


The fourth and concluding program in English, given by 
the Ladies’ Musical Club, Sedalia, Mo., on October 29, was 
given by Miss Etta Hurley, Mrs. John Baxter, Mrs. Har- 
vey Keens, Misses Maymie Carroll, Ida Meyers, Irma Col 


Library Association, Kalamazoo, Mich., will be organized, 


with Frederick Rogers as director 


The program of the Ladies’ Matinee Musical at Marion, 


Ind., October 31, was given by Hugh McGibeny, Mrs. ins, Mrs. Edgar Jones, Mattie Zoll, Charles Rockwell, 

Hugh Gibeny and Miss Virginia Shafer. Miss Florence ome Wee MacGugin. Mrs. Steele, F. W 
At the meeting of the Fortnightly Club held on the 3d, Simpson and Brown Harris 

at St. Joseph, Mo., the subject was “Rhythm and Metre”; The members of the Maywood (N. J.) Choral Union 

leader, Miss Medley, assisted by Mrs. H. McDonald and who appeared at a recent concert were Mrs. Ackerman, 

Miss Mary Pfeiffer Miss Thoma, Miss Demarest, J. R. Davies, R. D. Batten, 


The Wichita Choral Symphony Society, which is a com- Mrs. Teeple, Miss Sadie Falconer, Miss Strube, W. B. 


will be performed for the first time in America. Several 


om “Die Meistersinger” 


with a concert 


ensemble numbers fr will be given 


Friday evening and the festival will close 


per Verdi’s “Aida.” 


iormance ol 


Opera at Carnegie Lyceum. 


HE coming performance of acts from three grand 
T operas at Carnegie Lyceum, Tuesday eve g, Ne 
vember 25, has interested many peot New 
York. It promises to be rather at bitious undertaking 
Miss Christine Gordon, who is to essay the prima donna 
roles, is a handsome young woman with a beautiful voice 
Franklin D. Lawson will be the principal tenor and He 
man Springer the leading baritone These three tists 
assisted by other singers, the New York Apollo Club and 
selected orchestra, will be heard in the third ym 
Verdi's “Aida,” the garden and prison scenes from Gou 
nod’s “Faust.” and the first scene from the third a 
Wagner's “Tannhauser Frederick W. | A ( 
duct the orchestra and Theodore Habelmann will be stage 


director 
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=" The Brilliant Belgian ’Cellist. 
ENTIRE SEASON 1902-3. 
BOOKED WITH 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


Maud Miac Carthy 


—Pee VIOLINIST. 


Booked with Boston Symphony Orchestra, 











ENTIRE SEASON 1902-3. 
DIRECTION: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
PIANO PLAYING 


“LESCHETIZKY” very 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 
Mme. DE WIENZKOWSKA, °"=°793 Jo voen 
PROF, LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 
CARAEBOIB HALL. Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 
LESCHETIZKY—“Madame Wienzkowska's success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—“Madame Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 
complete knowledge of her art.” 





THE 9 SCHOOL OF 


ONLY 
em 





HANS RICHTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


EBDWwARD ——_ 


STRONG 


TENOR. 
7 WEST 92d STREET, NEW YORK. 


"Phone: 1424 Riverside 


= WAN HOOSE ™ 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 


MRS. 


Edmund Severn, 
‘ Vocal Instruction. 


MANY SUCCESSFUL PUPILS. 
“A musical magician.” 
“ A most successful teacher.” 


Mon., Tues., Wed., 2 to 4 P. M. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street 


























Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 


Dramatic Action. 
APPOINTMENT BY LETTER ONLY. 
CG! BAST BCTH ST., 


NEW YORK, 
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Boston, Mass., November 15, 1902. 
ISS ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, as 
usual, has a number of engagements 


booked for the season. On October 31 
she sang in Newton, November 1 at Dux- 
ané on the 8th at Dorchester. She 
was one pf the soloists at the MacDowell 
Club on November 12. November 20 and December 1 
she has engagements in Boston, on December § in Cam- 
bridge, and on December 11 she will sing at a concert to 


bury, 





be given at Sherry’s, New York. 
Ss S 
Miss Lottie Baker, alto, and Miss Florence Garvin, 


soprano, who have for some time past been studying with 
\rthur Beresford, gave an interesting and artistically suc- 
cessful recital November 11. Miss Baker’s selections in 
an aria from “Samson and Delilah” and a group 
of new songs, which she gave with excellent enunciation 
and artistic finish. Miss Garvin’s fine stage presence and 
dramatic voice created quite a sensation. With her ex- 
ceptional gifts at her present rate of progress she will 


cluded 


undoubtedly ere long be accorded a prominent place 
among the sopranos of America. 
Se & 

Mme. Caroline Gardner Clarke announces three mu- 


sical afternoons for her second season of these musicals. 
The first to be given at her residence, 1070 Beacon street, 


November 25, at 3 p. m.; the second, at Whitney Hall, 
Coolidge’s Corner, Brookline, December 2, at 3 p. m.; 
the third, at 1070 Beacon street, December 16, at 3 p. m. 
Some of the assisting artists will be Miss Alice Robbins 
Cole, Mrs. Minnie Little Longley, Miss Katherine Rick 
er, Mrs. Jean Sherburn, Mrs. J] Tippett, Richard Kay 


violinist (first appearance in Boston), Stephen Townsend, 
Harvey W. Loomis, of New York; Edwin Star Belknap. 
of New York; J. Hoffmann and others. At the first and 
musicales the tickets will be limited to 100. The 
ond musicale will be the occasion of the initial presentation 


sec- 


1 r 
bASL 


of several new and elaborate works by Mr. Loomis, some 
1 which will be rendered as musique voilée in the inter- 
pretation of which other well known artists will collabo- 
ate 

Ss & 


\ recital will be given under the auspices of the Fael!- 
School in Faelten Hall Wednesday even- 
program has been arranged and the pupils 
‘lizabeth C. James, Helen 
Ethel Harding Wallison, George F. 
thel May Colgate, Estelle Heineman, Ena Lang- 
and Lilli Nosworthy. 
SE <= 
One of the always busy men in Boston is Frank Morse, 
the vocal Mr. Morse has had a full class from 
the time he opened his studio in Steinert Hall last Septem 


ten Pianoforte 
Ing \ 
icipating will’ include 


fine 
part 
Gormley, Elmer C 
Wh te, 1 


worthy an K 


eacher 


ber 
J & 
The second song recital by the Messrs, Devoll and 
will take place next ‘Tuesday afternoon at 3 


when they will sing duets by Brahms, Schultz, 





Chaminade, and a duet from “The Pearl Fishers,” by 
Bizet. Mr. Devoll will also sing solos by Handel, Men- 
delssohn, Ernest Ford and a series of Creole songs by 
Herbert Bunning. Mr. Isham will sing songs by Weber, 
Chaminade, Chadwick, Richard Walthew and William 
Wallace. 

eS = 


Next Tuesday evening, in Steinert Hall, Frederic La- 
mond will give his second piano recital. Mr. Lamond will 
on this occasion play four Beethoven sonatas—op. 106, 
op. I11, op, 81 and op. 57, also known as “The Sonata 
Appassionata.” 

=e = 

The MacDowell Club opened its seventh sedson on 
Wednesday with a reception to Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Mac- 
Dowell at Pilgrim Hall, from 4 to 6. In the receiving line 
were Mr. and Mrs. MacDowell, with the president and 
vice president of the club, Miss Helen Ranney and Mrs. 
Charles Gaston Smith and Miss May Winsor. The ushers 
and other assistants were chosen from the pupils of Mr. 
MacDowell during his stay in Boston. Mrs. Caroline 
Gardner Clarke and Miss Adah Hussey, members of the 


club, sang. Some there were Madame Hopekirk, Mr. 
and Mrs. B. J. Lang and Miss Lang, Mrs. Henry M. 
Rogers, Mrs. John L. Gardner, Miss J. M. Kimball, Ed- 


ward Burlingame Hill, Mrs. Thomas Allen, T. M. Currier, 
Mrs. Oliver Crocker Stevens, Mrs. Minnie Little Long- 
ley, Miss Jansen, Mrs, Suza Doane White, Miss Wethern, 
Mrs. Clifford Brigham and Mr. and Mrs. John Wood- 
bury. 

=e & 

The Boston Singing Club has initiated this year an in- 
teresting system of public rehearsals, which will be held 
on the night before the regular concert, and are called 
“fore nights.” Only members of the musical departments 
of colleges and of other educational institutions, houses, 
clubs and societies in Boston and vicinity are to have the 
tickets for these. 

es & 
Ourimoff great friend of 
Adamowski 


The Russian tenor M. is a 
Mr. Adamowski, and sang at the recitals Mr. 
gave in Lenox last month 


f@ €& 
Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, pu- 
pils of Madaine to give a recital in Chick- 
ering Hail on Tuesday evening, December 9 
4 - 
Six University chamber concerts are to take place in 
Cambridge, on Tuesday evenings, 


Mrs. Idalia Levy Ide and 


Franklin, are 


Fogg Museum Hall, 


November 18, December 23, January 27, February 10, 
March 10 and April 7. Five of them will be by the 
Kneisel Quartet and one by the Adamowski Trio, Ma- 


dame Szumowska, pianist. Seats are to be secured at the 
University Bookstore, Harvard square. 
Se & 


December 15 is the date set for the song recital to be 
given in Chickering Hall by Janet Spencer, contralto, 
and U. S. Kerr. 

Ze & 

On the evening of Thanksgiving Day, Thursday, No- 
vember 27, Mark Hambourg will give a piano recital in 
Chickering Hall. 

fe & 

The Hoffmann String Quartet, which is composed of J. 
Hoffmann, A. Bak, F. Zahn and C. Barth, will give their 
first Boston chamber concert on the evening of Wednes- 
day, in Steinert Hall. 

eS e 


a song recital on 


December 3, 


There will be Monday evening, No- 


vember 24, at Huntington Chambers Hall, by David New- 


land, assisted by Carl Peirce, and Alma Fairbanks at the 
piano. 


=e = 


The two Mascagni concerts in Symphony Hal! were 


well attended. The soloists were Mr. Bellati, Madame 
Farnetti, Madame Cappelli, Mr. Schiavazzi and Mr. Fras- 
cona. 
eS €& 
The Choir Guild of Grace Church, Newton, gave an 


entertainment at the Hunneweli Club on Friday night, 
November 14, consisting of an original musical comedy 
entitled “My Own Adolphus.” The book and lyrics by 
A. O. Clark, and the music by H. R. Fratt, the organist 
of Grace Church. Those who took part were Charles N. 
Sladen, Charles H. Draper, Miss Alice Simpson, Harry 
Hickox, W. O. Harrington, Miss Cora E. Davis, A. O. 
Clark and Farnsworth Collins 
Se = 

The season of violin recitals in Boston will be opened on 
December 3 at Chickering Hall by the first appearance in 
America of Dezso Nemes, a Hungarian violinist 


S- = 
operatic concert by the pupils of J 
Association Hall Tuesday evening. 
= & 
At Union Hall on Wednesday evening a concert will be 
given by the pupils of Walter Kennedy, including George 


Carman was 


An 
given at 


F. Prevear, Mrs. Cora Mae Knapp, Dr. Ernest H. Page, 
M. Wallace Jenkins, Edward Paul Dooley and Dr. Pau! 
DeWitt Beadle. 

e= = 

F. R. Comée will manage the joint concert which later 
is to be given in New Haven by the Harvard and Yaie 
Glee, Mandolin and Banjo Club. The concert will take 
place in the Hyperion Theatre 

Se <= 

Concerts announced for the week of November 16: 

Sunday—Symphony Hall, 8 p. m., Mascagni and his 
Italian Opera Company in concert. 

Monday—Chickering Hall, 8 p. m., second concert of 
the Kneisel Quartet. 

Tuesday—Steinert Hall, 3 p. m., second song recital ot 
George Devoll and Edwin Isham Steinert Hall, 8:1= 
p. m., second piano recital of Frederic Lamond; Beetho 
ven sonatas, op. 106, op. I11, op. 81, op. 57 

Thursday—Steinert Hall, 8:15 p. m., violin and piano re 
cital by Hugh Codman and Miss Jessie Davis. 


Friday Hall, fifth public re 
hearsal of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


fifth concert of the 


Symphony 2:30 p. m., 


Saturday—Symphony Hall, 8 p. m., 


3oston Symphony Orchestra. 


MADAME EDWARDS. 


Boston, Mass., November 17, 1902 
ME. ETTA EDWARDS, the well known vocal 
teacher, has recently made great improvements in 


her studio in Steinert Building. She has a department for 
the study of and training in operatic work in al 
ings, and in order to be fully equipped and to accommo 
date her constantly increasing business she now occupies 
a suite of four rooms, which combined make of the 
handsomest studios in New England. She is assisted in 
the operatic department by Signor Vianesi, who has had 
a wide experience as operatic director both in this country 
She regu'ar stage in the operatic 
actual work is in constant 


its bear 


one 


has a 
and 


and in Europe. 
department of her studio, 
progress there Mrs. 
equipped to carry on this work, and some gratifying re 
sults are anticipated. 


Edwards is personally fingly 











Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 


Piano Instruction, 
SHERWOOD STUDIOS, 
58 West 57th Street, NEW YORK. 


gS A . T TENOR 


: 
Address: O. E. WILSON, Manager 
Circle Auditorium, New York. 
Mr. Satte sang ‘Walther’s Prize Song’ and was — h ded 
-_ recalled five times ""—New York Evening Journ 
Mr. Satte was recalled five times and his oe "was exceptionally cor- 
dial.’ "—New York American and Journal, 


E. PRESSON 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


601-602 Carnegie Hall, New i 
Telephone: 1350 COLUMBUS. 























JSOULIAN 


WALKER 


BASSO. 


150 WEST NINETY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


Piano and Composition, 
STUDIO: se FIFTH AVENUE. 
Applications Wednesdays and Saturdays, 2 to 3. 
RESIDENCE: 126 EAST 83d STREET, NEW YORK. 


MUSIN 


THE CELEBRATED BELGIAN VIOLINIST. 
In New York the entire season 1902—1903. 








RESIDENCE AND STUDIO: 
120 E. 26th Street, between Fourth and Lexington Avenues. 





Edward MacDowell 


PIANO RECITALS. 


Address Columbia University, New York. 


Musical Novelty Instruments, Bells, Etc. 


INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


J.C. DEAGAN, 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Do you play? Do you sing? If so, with the addition of a few 
of our instruments you can give an entire evening's entertain- 
ment with great success Not toys, but finest musical 
instruments ever invented. All great hits. Easy to learn. 
Illustrated catalogue and list of leading artists, free 








FREDERIG MARTIN, cars 
y CANTANTE, 
ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, CONCERTS, RECITALS. 


Address: 205 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass., and care of 
Musical Courier, New York. 
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BEETHOVEN AND LAMOND. 


BOUT thirteen years ago that most scholarly of 
ran all Beethoven interpreters, Hans von Biilow, 
played in this city. The programs for his recitals 
were made up exclusively of the master’s sonatas. Since 
that time no pianist has even attempted to approach that 
gigantic feat, until Frederic Lamond presented a program 
of five Beethoven sonatas at Mendelssohn Hall last Tues- 
day afternoon. 

This was Lamond’s second appearance in this city, his 
début having been made with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra on the previous Thursday, when he introduced 
himself to an American audience by playing one of the 
chief works in piano literature, the Beethoven “Emperor” 
Concerto. The favorable impression made by the pianist 
on the occasion of his début was greatly strengthened at 
his recital, and the only deplorable fact in connection with 
it was that the ultra-classical program kept the audience 
down to a small number, when the pianist ought really 
to have played to crowded seats, for it is thirteen years 
since anything in any way approaching his performance 
has been heard here. 

The stupendous task which the pianist set himself to do, 
and carried out so successfully, was to play five of the 
most important sonatas of Beethoven, commencing his 
program with three comparatively unfamiliar ones to con 
cert audiences, and closing with two of the favorite war- 
horses of all the 

Che 


pianists 


tremendous “Hammerclavier” Sonata, op. 106, opened 


the program, and was followed by the two works, op. 
111 and tro, and then came the ever refreshing “Wald- 
stein.” with the “Appassionata” making a fitting climax at 
the close 


Lamond gave a very broad and dignified reading of 
the op. 106, and perhaps nowhere else displayed a higher 
degree of virtuosity than in the difficult closing move- 
ment of this work, when without for a moment losing his 


grasp of its content, he played the Allegro resoluto with 


such speed that it must have taken considerable resoln- 
tion, both digital and mental, to carry it through so 
clearly. The Adagio was a gem of tonal purity, and 


sic ABRAMOFF, 


Formerly one of the principal! bassos 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Voice Cultivation. 
OLD ITALIAN METHOD. 


SPECIALTIES: Equalizing the Voice, Curing 
Tremolos and Break in the Voice. 


Studio: 3 Bast 14th St., New York. 


HJALMAR von DAMECK 





UGO 


Harmony, 
Free Composition and Orchestration. 





BERLIN, W., Gieditsch Strasse 49. 


quiet, sensible piano playing, exempt from sentimental- 
ity. In fact, the pianist is altogether free from any ten- 
dency to be oversentimental, and his forte lies distinctly in 
his analysis of a cot::position, both intellectual and musical, 
by means of which he conveys to the listener his concep- 
tion of the work, setting it before one as clearly as a pic- 
ture, through the medium of his careful attention to the 
minutest detail, his scholarly phrasing, and his keen a)- 
preciation of the relative value of the various parts to 
each other. There was some good playing in the C 
minor Sonata, op. 111, especially in the fleet pianissimo 
passages that rippled with remarkable clearness and ra- 
pidity; and the Fugue of the op. 110 lent a tone of Bach 
to the occasion. 

As the afternoon and program wore on the pianist 
played better and better. The “Waldstein” and the “Ap- 
were both delivered with the same degree of 

showing 
the meri- 


passionata” 
authority that characterized his other readings 
the student as well as the and all of 
torious characteristics of the pianist’s playing were here 


virtuoso, 


shown to even greater advantage 

The enthusiasm grew as the afternoon waned, and after 
two hours and a quarter of the most severe piano play- 
ing the audience wanted stil] more, but in spite of the re- 
peated recalls Lamond refrained from adding to his dig- 
nified program. 

It was a recital which no music student should have 
missed, for all that the pianist has so carefully studied he 
again gives to his audience, the derived 
from hearing such playing cannot be 
f speci 


and benefits to be 
overestimated 
al interest, is printed 


This program, as a matter « 
in its entirety: 

BEETHOVEN PROGRAM. 
B flat major (Hammerclavier). 
Sonata, C op. 
A flat major, op. 
Sonata, C major, op. 53. 
Sonata, F minor (Appassionata), 


106, 


minor 


Sonata, op. 
I1t. 
Sonata, 110. 


Op. 57. 


Lamond gives a recital of miscellaneous compositions 
Mendelssohn Hall « aiternoon, Novem- 


‘ 


at yn Tuesday 


25 


U0 KAUN 


Counterpoiat, Fugue, 


ber 


PRIZE CANTATA. 


‘estivals. 


‘Consecration of Arts.” 


By Dr. N. J. ELSENHEIMER. 


Suitable for Musical Associations, Clubs and Music 


W. H. WILLIS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Obituary. 





AMUEL 
city, 

last after a sl 
was well kn 
was a devote 
form, 
home 


musical knowledge 


died in the New York Hospita 


through the quartet. 
and was 


Samuel V. Speyer. 
V. SPEYER, a well kn 


wn attorney of this 
on Wednesday 
Mr. Speyer 


nist, who 
in its purest 


iort illness, aged fifty-two years 


wn aS an amateur musician, a vi hi 


e of music and cultivated the art 


He had performances in his 


interested in the general diffusion of 

throughout the community, having 

been a patron of music for many years. He had an ami 
disposition and was a man who had many 


able, sunny 


friends and w 


hose unexpected death has caused great grief 


among an admiring circle of associates and musical com- 
panions 
Van Hoose in Milwaukee. 
B Nae press notices refer to Ellison van Hoose’s re 
cent appearance in Milwaukee: 

The second of the series of b ad concerts, which took place last 
evening, held all that it promised It enabled us to make the ac 
quantance of a singer who we may count among the r st mpor 
tant ones of the country Mr. van Hoose voice soft, melod 
ous and powerful, of the so called tenor The grand aria from 
“Aida” we have heard given in n ‘ tisfactory n ner by 
very celebrated singer. Mr. van Hoose ! made a splendid 
mpression in lyric selections. Milwaukee Herald 

Mr. van Hoose sang the Egypt Roman n English anc 
“Heavenly Aida” became intelligible without the necessity { n 
sulting the librett The singer gave the selection with fervor and 
heroic brilliancy, and the high note at the end came t sharp and 
clear, which made the following ne by van der Stucken a strong 
contrast. Mr. van Hoose possesses a beautiful tenor voice of n 
siderable compass, good carrying quality and powerful enough t& 
fill the house. His versatility was amply demonstrated by the selec 
tions sung by him, ranging from a strong roma romance to the 
ighter class of music, h as ba is H second group was of 
generous proportions The audience. however, demanded more, and 
Mr n Howse responded v Fret song Milwaukee Sent ! 


Publishers, 





ADDRESS: MME. 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 


training for opera and oratorio. 





and "| rg Se modern. Home 
studio, 70 West Eighty-eighth Street. 
VIOLINIST, KATHARINE PELTON, 
CONTRALTO. J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
Solo and Ensemble. Concerts and Vocal Instruction. CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 
Pupils Accepted. 10 West Twenty-eighth Street. Atlanta, Ge. 
158 East 65th St., NEW YORK. __ Phone: 3149 Madison Square. 


ANNA WERNER, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Thorough 
German, French 














ELIZABETH FENNO ADLER, 
SOPRANO. 


s21 Fine Arts Building, 


Concerts, 
TEACHER. 101 W. 106th St., New York, or 


Chicago, Il. 





RUBY GERARD BRAUN, 
SOLO VIOLINSTE, 
Recitals, Musicales. 


27 Waverly Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Mme. MARYA BLAZEJEWICZ 


Composer-Pianiste. 


Drawing Room Recitels and Instruction in 
Piano and Composition. 


4 DDRESS ; 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
185 West 79th St., New York City. 
Private Residence : 136 West #ith St 


ANNA JEWELL 


Concert Pianist. 
Recital November 20, 


KNABE HALL, Fifth Ave. and 20th St., New York. 


1902, at 8.30, 


Ihe Bertha Grosse-Thomason School for Piano, 

41 Tomkins P1l., near Court St., Brooklyn. Piano, 
Harmony, Ensemble Playing. Mme. Berta Grosse- 
Thomason, Principal. (Pupil of Franz Kullak in 
Berlin, and for many yearsteacher at his academy) 





and assistants. 
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Oratorio, Concerts, a0 
339 West 23d Street, “<> New York. 


|The 





Madame HELEN L. ROBINSON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
AT REASONABLE RATES. 


Combined styles of Delle Sedie’s celebrated Ital- 
ian Method and the Modern German School. 
123 East Twenty-eighth St., New York. 


FREQUENTLY 


34 East 
Chicago. 





The International Hit! 


Serenade. 


JOS. W STERN & CO., Publishers, 





Warbler’s 





By I. PERRY. 


57 East 129th Street, 


ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, =": 
Lewis ¥. ARMSTRONG, °""?22=,__.,... 


NEW YORK. 





PROGRAMMED BY SOUSA. 


J 
. 


2ist Street, New York. 
London. San Francisco. 





BEATRICE FINE, 


'Phone: 636 Morningside. 


Soprano, 


A.A. PATTOU 


The sole teacher of Yvonne de Treville’s voice production Studie: St. Mare Lyceum, 1 W. 88th St., 


Trains the voice strictly according to the 
unerring laws of our nature, thereby de- 
veloping most advantageous! y all vocal 
and health promoting possibilities 


NewYork, 





DOUGLAS LANE, 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


BASSO. 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO, 


10 East 17th St., New York 
Studios 5 and 6 








Francis Motley, 


Opera, Oratorio and Concert 


REYNOLDS, 


VIOLIN AND CELLO. 
CONCERTS 
AND INSTRUCTION, 


**The Criterion,’’ 60 West 10th St., New York. 





557 West 124th Street, NEW YORK. | HELEN 
AND 
| MABEL 
BASSO, | *Phone.: 3419 18th St. 
| 





ee MUSICIANS’ DIFFICULTIES SOLVED. 


w*, E one solved the problem that for fifty years has been 
xing users of sheet music. 
all, but it's what it does’’—that’s the trick. Bindsa 
securely together, yet each leaf has a separate, flexible, thread 
turns easily. Once used, it becomes indis- 
pensable. Made for any number of leaves. Gummed read 
For 28 cents we mail an assortment of two, three, ar 
leaf—will bind fifteen copies. Order your sheet phen 
throvgh us and we will furnish it bound with Gamble’s 


hinge. Opens and 


appl 
and ive 


Thread Hinge. 











GAMBLE MuUSIC co. 
195 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


*Phone : 2081—79th. 


DOROTHY HARVEY, Soprano, 


117 East 76th Street, NEW YORK. 





It’s only a binding. ae SHORT JOURWEYS 


eaves 


four-hand pieces. 





ters. Price $1.00. 


through second grade. 
“BRAINARD’S SUSICAL COMPANIONS."’ 


Price $1.00. 


‘*BRAINARO’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” 

which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school mat 
Catalogues * REE on application. 
The S. Brainard’s Sone Co., 


20 East 17th St., New York. 


Standard New Music Books. 


IN MUSIC-LAND. 
Price T5c. 


Carefully graded from the first step 


A collection of carefully graded, easy 


A book of Marches, for use in schools- 


Dealers, write for Discounts, 


298 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de l’'Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des on, Paris. 








LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
ractice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
é e, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
“lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 


ECOLE LESCHETIZKY. 


FRIDA EISS EISSLER, 
Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROF. LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 
6 Rue Faustin-Helie, - Passy, Paris. 











FRENCH SCHOOL. 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 


cent, Conversation. 
14 rue Taitbout. 


(Opera.) 
Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, PARIS. 
From May until October. 
Odensegade 4‘, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mute. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education, SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
too Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 
Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Ave. Marceau.) 22 rue de Chaillot. 























MISS MARTINI 

(of the Opéra, Paris), 
gas Preparation for the Stage. 
Pupils before the public twice monthly. 
Nouvelle, Paris. 


Professor of Singing 
Performances of 


3 Rue 





Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placin 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville ( 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE, 


Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
6 rue Euler, Paris. 


and Mend- 
onceau). 





Théatre Royal, 
(C hamps Elysées ) 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


acquired b 


AC ICAL SYSTEM, 





Rapidly, easily and correctl 
KIMON’S P 

(3 francs, post free.) 

Private lessons by M. D. Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 








ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


la FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 
Signora VITTORIA BALDISSERI 
Pupil (diplomée) of the celebrated 


MATILDE MARCHES!, ot vars 











DELMA-HEIDE, 
Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 


WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corse 


London, England. 





Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy be Voice Training 
and School for Ope: 

Complete Training: for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Reépertoires. 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Rae | from 5 to 7. 

Madame Moriani wil equleke her Les- 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus pon | change of air. 

French Dictionand Acting with Mr, 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 

For terms and particulars write to the pom 
of Madame Moriani’s School, St. Ermin’s Hote 
Westminster, London, England. 





Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London, 
Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD” 





Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, Etc. 
LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


Address: 
62 Cariton Hill, 8t. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
Stadio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 





| Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 


of French .—/ 
7 Dorset Square N. London. 
(Near Beker Street station. ) 





MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 New Bond Street, London. 








Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 








CALIFORNIA. 


H. J. STEWART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Address: 1105 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 


1329 Sutter Street, cor. Franklin, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


To Thrill an Audience. 


PRACTICAL METAPHYSICS FOR 
SINGERS AND ACTORS. 

By Mary Pairweather. 
(Lecturer—Wagner, Modern Dramatists, etc.) 
Five dollars, postpaid and registered, including 
correspondence work on requested interpretation 


or translation. 
2614 Twenty-fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
FREDERICK MAXSOR, 


s On, Newt 17th Street, Philadelphi. Pa. ‘ 
pecialty: Instruction in Or, laying for 
Church and Concert. = vies 


DR. B. FRANK WALTERS, JR. 


WHAT TO DO. AND HOW TO DO IT, to secure the 
ffects desired in singing. 
SCHOOL OF Voosr fame mt 101 South jeventh Street, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
Send for nechten “ The Making of a Singer.” 


Mrs. PHILLIPS-JENKINS, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
épertoire, Finish. 
Raderosd by Madame Patti and other celebrated 
artists 
1520-22 Chestnut. Street, Philadelphia. 
_ Pupil « of _Marchesi, De Lagrange and Ciampi. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


AND SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
DRAMATIC ART, 

















= PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
pane PHONETICS and 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN. 
THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY music 


(Pounded 1893 by C. BE. SEIFERT.) 
938 & 940 Dorchester Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
NEAR MOUNTAIN. 
nett Tel. Up 961. De t in all bi hes of 
. Terms: Strictly asin European Conservatories. 
Sates hours, 4 to 5 daily. For prospectus apply to 


Cc. E.{SEIFERT, Director. 








NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





ssw BUZZI-PECCIA 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 Bast 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


(Basso-CaNTANTE,, 

Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
vOocaAL INSTRUCTION, 
(Pure Italian Method). 

STYLE AND VOICE PLACING. 
Residence-Studio: 138 West 9ist St., New York. 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 
SOPRANO. 
Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 

















Mu. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers 
now meeting with marked public approval. 

Residence-Studio: 444 Central Park West. 








Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
PHONO REHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 


Winter address: 
66 West 12th Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer address: 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral and ’Ccllo Department, Paal Morgana, 
914 CARNEGIB HALL, New York. 








Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals, 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Now touring Scotland, will return by Nev. 7th. 


Address MISS DOANE, 
Astor Court Building, New York City 


= LIEBERMAN 


TENOR, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, Or 
35 West 133d St., NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 2 West 88th St., NEW YORK. 


Se" HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


amy ROBIE 


VIOLINISTE. 
Lately of Brussels and Royal Conservatory of 
Leipzig. 


Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 184 West 82d St., New York. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 9. fUss“n 


LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Vecal Sele, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 

















EMIL FISCHER, sss 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera Co., 
Accepts engagements for Concerts and Musicales. 
A few hours reserved daily for pupils in Vocal 
Culture and Operatic Work. 

772 Park Ave.,S. W. cor. E 


73d St., NEW YORK. 








SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
600 Springdale : Ave., East Orange, I N. . J. 








Mine. CONNGLIE MEYSENAEYM, 


 YOICE ‘CULTURE. 
Court Singer at the Roya! Theatre 
in Munich (Bavaria). and Amster- 
dam (Holland). - Italian School. 
Art of Singing in Italian, French, 
English and German /6/ W. 93d St. 





DAHM-PETERSEN, 


The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 


BARITONE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART, 
128 East 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





MARY MANAGEMENT 
SE 
=, “i FY e M O Sony = HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
RESIDENCE: 
106 West 90th St., 
SOPRANO. NEW YORK. 





Dr. 
HENRY G. 


HANCHETT 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LECTURE RECITALS. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 





GRASS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 





356 West 57th St. 


356 West 57th St. 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON. 


The only Music School empowered by Act of Legislature to confer the 


regular University Degrees. 


Courses for Beginners, Courses for Advanced Students, 
Courses for Finishing Students and for Artists 


for the Study of Repertoire. 
E. EBERHARD, President. 





Mime. TORPADIE-BIORKSTEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


839 CARNBGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 








Miss AVICE BOXALL 


SOLO HARPIST. 
Church, Concerts, Recitals. 

8 East 47th. Street. 

? Management : Wolfsohn Bureau. 





lifford Wiley, 


BARITONE, 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts 


36 E. 23d St., New York. 





PIANO and VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 





FRANK L. SEALY, === 


Organist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and the New York Oratorio Society. 


9 East I7th 9 East I7th St., New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 




















RAND 





BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 











RIX. 





257 Wabash Avenue, . 











DD. HoH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








- CHICAGO, ILL. 




















STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, - - NEW YORK. 


EASE 
IANOS 


PEASE PIANO ort 128 West 42d St., ohare Vork, 


urethe WILBUR, 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices 





We also manufact no, a thoroughly reliable instrument at a moderate price 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstragse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Sole Representative of most of the leading artists, 
viz. : Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- 
refio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, 


condition. Will fitin pocket of any violin case. 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 


Hages d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate CHAS. F. ALBERT, 


— MANUFACTURER, 


Principal A for Music Teachers. ; F 
seta ee ae - ee a te ers. | 205 South Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


ENTIRELY NEW. 


With 
Chemically 
Prepared 
Pad. 


Preserves gut strings in their original oily 

















Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, “esden. Germany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900. 1277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 


118 Instructors among whom are 


Her l, ne Ihr ment Doring Drae 1, I rr | 1 9 
H | n, Iffert, Klug Fr Kotz e, Kr Mann, Fri. Org I I kK 
i R s e. Vv Schreiner. S | , | < . : , 


ate t \ ric Rk esentat 
E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 

222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 

ee te R r OPER A — AND DRAMATIC 

ont HES’ R aL s¢ 1001 ( sing 


ait 
i 5 SEMINARY Special £ a 





wah gg I ll branches o SCHOO! 


hestra 


f music 


Stag ill solo and all 


i CHORUS SCHOO! ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOO! 

Principa ‘ HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 
Reiter Prof. E. E. Taubert. l’1AN()}—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 
ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGiING—Frau Prof. Selma, Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Goldberg 
VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy 
Nicking. W. Ranpelmenn. ‘CELLO “ty Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. OR 
GAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Direct 

Charges From Ls marks ($30) up to 500° ae $120) Annually 

Pr - ctuses ma ” obtained thr rough the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time Consultation 
hours fr i. m. te 





Kindworth Scharweak Caneratu of Music. 


BERLIN W.,, STEGLITZERSTRASSE io. 

Birector: Dr. Huco Gotpscumipt. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; P. H. Scuarwenxa, C. Ansorce, W. Bercer, W. LerpHoiz, Mayer- 
Maur (Piano): Gotpscumipt, Lina Beck (Singing) ; Zayic, GRUENBERG, VAN Bren- 
NERBERG (Violin); VAN Lier ('Cello); Knuprer (Opera). 


Pupils received at any time. 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS GLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates age get mg 8 LOCATED on the hills over- 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the cit the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. VOTED To MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists ,,Pay and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
and Musicians of America, For catalogue, address 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with — — CLARA BATE, 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
surroundings, is ideal. Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.5.A. 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tok Musicat Courter. 


the student, the conservatory, 


REFERENCE 


ME Gabler Piano. 


(\SSTABLISHED 1854. 


An Artistic Instrument for Artistic Purposes. 
Best Musical Effects Obtained. 
ERNST GABLER & BRO., 24-214 East 224 St, NEW YORK. 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess of Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 





Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


Charlies Kring, 
312 Regent Street, w. 


London, 


Telegraphic Address: LONDON." 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 
W RITE 


TOURS ARRANGED. AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT 





THE **Undertakes Good SeGate Only.” 
ONCORDE The St. James = says M N I de is the most 
energet a dat I s fess 
ONCERT Mu e. * s 1 ced solely by rtistic merit, 
The ‘Musical P ane says His e bas be I 1 guarantee of 
ONTROL 


The Zeitschrift fur Musik Leipzig) says: He rde's pring- 
t t bes 


and Orchestra, Entertain- spre 
mentand Lecture Bureau. 


Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams 


he ‘Court Cireu ular s " t lial bur su in Londor 
ddress: 310 oe ‘St 
“CONCORDIST LONDON." Cable Code 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


ondon, W 
THE CONCORDE CODE. 








Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 









THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED, 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVER_LETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 








THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOH/MER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





aan appeal to the most critica! musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 
Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








